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At the Service of Democracy 


HERE are few Minisiers of the Crown whose resigna- 
tion would equal in importance the translation of 

the executive head of the British Broadcasting Corporation 
to the chairmanship of Imperial Airways. This could not 
be said of the head of any ordinary Government depart- 
ment; but the B.B.C., to whom the country in its wisdom 
has given the monopoly of one of the greatest public 
services of our times, has been deliberately placed in a 
position of statutory independence and of freedom from 
political control. This put an enormous responsibility on 
the shoulders of the first Director-General. To him was 
entrusted the task, not only of organising a new and rapidly 
growing public institution, but of creating traditions which 
would implement the intention of Parliament about the 
way in which this powerful influence in the life of the 
people should be employed. Sir John Reith’s resignation 
closes the first and critical chapter in the history of broad- 


casting in these islands. 


Comment is naturally concerned with two aspects of 
the Reith regime. Those with direct contact with broad- 
casting are greatly interested in the qualities of the first 


Director; for, like Mr Montagu Norman, who is also out- 
side the field of politics proper, Sir John Reith is one of 
the few men of outstanding personality in British public 
life. And around personality controversy always rages. The 
critics, while admitting that Sir John Reith possesses great 
gifts as an organiser and the decisive views needed in a 
successful pioneer, complain of his dictatorial methods in 
an age which is intensely suspicious of dictators. Because 
of his aloofness and his strict views on a number of sub- 
jects, the feelings towards him of some members of his 
great organisation has been rather those of respect than of 
popularity. But even if these are defects of his outstand- 
ing qualities, democracy could well do with many more 
public servants of his type. 


Far more important, however, is the public’s estimation 
of Sir John. This will be framed on other grounds. It is 
not easy for an institution which is a monopoly from the 


Outset to grow rapidly in the absence of the stimulus of 


competition. But it would be difficult to make out the case 
that in technical efficiency, in adaptability to the developing 
taste of the public, in the variety of the entertainment it 
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provides, or in the adequacy of its news service, the B.B.C. 
has fallen behindhand. It is, of course, impossible to please 
everybody, and there has always been running criticism of 
its programmes. But im general terms, the British public 
is satished with its broadcasting service, which it believes 
to be as good as any in the world. 

Whatever judgment may be passed on the B.B.C.’s 
general services, there is little, if any, room for difierence 
of opinion on one vital issue: that of political impartiality. 
Here, Sir John Reith’s regime, taken as a whole, passes the 
test triumphantly. A decade and a half ago a few dis- 
criminating people realised that a monopoly of the use of 
the air for broadcasting might have very serious hidden 
dangers. To-day, it is crystal clear to the whole world that 
the right of expressing opinion through the micrephone 
may be one of the most powerful, if not the most powerful 
instrument for good or evil; and that the power of con- 
trolling the knowledge of events which is vouchsafed to the 
people of a country may spell the difference between their 
being slave or free. 

In the past ten years the B.B.C. has had to create new 
traditions in this respect. The confidence which the public 
feels in the information contained in the news bulletins is 
proof of the B.B.C.’s success. Indeed, it would not be unfair 
to say that the poise of the B.B.C. bulletins has greatly 
helped to give the British public a power of discrimination 
which has exercised a salutary influence on the Press and 
the screen. It is far more difficult to-day to bamboozle the 
common people of England—whether from the soap box, in 
the cinema or even by the printed word—than it would 
have been in past decades. If unbiased information tends to 
break down the barriers of party feeling and thereby io 
make the traditional organisation of democracy on a party 
basis more difficult and uncertain, it has unquestionably 
helped to consolidate the feeling for democracy itself. The 
dangers to which we refer still lurk in the background. Sir 
John has had his troubles with Government departmenis; 
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and one wonders what would happen to this independent 
monopoly in time of war. But up to the present the difficul- 
ues have been successiully overcome. 

Sir John Reith would, of course, be the first to repudiate 
any suggestion that he alone is responsible for the happy 
evolution of this great experiment. He has been protected 
from interference and has been assisted and advised by an 
authoritative Board of Governors. He has had the advice 
of experienced Committees in many aspects of his work. 
But, above all, he has done his work under the searchlight 
of a critical public and in a country where Parliament and 
a tree Press were on the watch. While it would be a litile 
hard on some of our neighbours to suggest that a country 
gets the broadcasting service which it deserves, it is cer- 
tainly very true that the B.B.C. is a typical reflection of 
twentieth-century Britain. 

These reflections inevitably suggest the question whether, 
and by what road, the totalitarian countries will be able io 
escape from their present mental servitude, one of the most 
binding shackles of which is propaganda through the micro- 
phone. Our experience has shown that a monopoly of ihe 
air is not incompatible with democracy. But such com- 
patibility can only permanently be secured on condition 
that the service itself is deliberately made independent oi 
the political organs of the State and that there are other 
effective means, such as Parliament and the Press, through 
which differences of opinion on any topic can be freely 
ventilated. It is not te be expected that, short of a revolu- 
tion, the dictators will hand over to anybody else the control 
of the air. The inevitable return of some measure of 
freedom must rather be looked for in the gradual un- 
muzzling of the Press. Meanwhile, there is hope in the 
comforting fact that scientists have not yet discovered a 
way of damming the ether waves themselves. And this 
means that some remain, even in the most closely guarded 
of dictatorships, who are able to listen and to learn from 
other countries other versions of many-sided truth. 


Wages and Household Means 


F Great Britain has passed for good out of the Dark 

Ages of industrialism it is because we have ceased to 
think of “ hands ” in the same terms as we think of power 
or machinery. These same “ hands ” are no longer a mere 
factor in production or an element in costs; but the men 
and women for whose welfare the economic organism exists 
and functions. Moreover, anyone who has administrative 
responsibility knows from experience that every group of 
people, whether it be the employees of a firm, a unit in an 
army, or the members of a college or institution, presents 
seme individual problem which requires that rules and 
regulations shall be applied with understanding and 
humanity. 

These truths are illustrated on the grand scale in the 
Annual Report of the Unemployment Assistance Board, 
which records year by year the progress of the very 
ambitious attempt that this country is making to abolish 
destitution. Its two hundred pages are at first sight mainly 
concerned with the arid details of elaborate Acts of Parlia- 
ment, administrative machinery and statistics; but behind 
this rather forbidding exterior is the record of a great 
organisation of officials and voluntary workers who are 
seeking to apply to hundreds of thousands of individual 
human problems the general rules framed by the central 
Gevernment. The account reveals the extent to which the 
economic system still fails to employ the full capabilities 
of the population and the infinite variety of the need 
which arises for public assistance. 





The Report is able to record that the great change of a 
few years back, which brought under a centralised organi- 
sation the whole system of assistance to those unemployed 
whose right to insurance benefits had lapsed, is working 
with greater ease and smoothness every year, and that the 
anomalies and inequalities are being done away with. No 
voice would now be raised to undo this important 
act of centralisation. But the greater possibility of seeing 
the picture as a whole is throwing into sharper focus the 
contrast between the income required to meet family needs 
and the income which many families in fact receive in the 
form of wages for work done. The U.A.B. is thus bringing 
to the fore a problem which has long been lurking in the 
background—but is now being underlined by the respon- 
sibility, which the State now accepts, of securing for 
every individual or family an income sufficient for its 
needs. 

The use of the wage system as the main inducement to 
work requires that those who do not work shall not be as 
well off as those who do. The operations of the U.A.B. are 
therefore guided, like those of the Poor Law Commissioners 
a hundred years ago, by the principle of “ less eligibility.” 
Then, the rubric ran, “the condition of the pauper must 
be less eligible than that of the lowest-paid independent 
labourer in work.” To-day, the U.A.B.’s regulation reads: 
“the assessment of an applicant’s needs shall, in the 
absence of exceptional needs or special circumstances, be 
less than the amount which would ordinarily be available 
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for the support of the household out of the earnings of the 
applicant and other members of the household.” 

The purpose of this restriction is clearly to prevent the 
relief of distress due to unemployment from becoming a 
premium upon idleness. Actually, the principle is far from 
easy to apply in practice. For in the case of an appreciable 
number of applicants for assistance, allowances lower than 
normal earnings would be insufficient to cover the cost of 
the barest needs. The Report of the Unemployment Assist- 
ance Board for 1937 cites a number of such cases. 
“ Wages,” the Board points out, “are not determined 
primarily, if at all, by reference to the family responsibili- 
ties of the earner.” The earnings of unskilled labourers 
with large families and of women with dependants not 
infrequently fall short of the Board’s assessment of their 
needs. Indeed, earnings are often far below the minimum 
level laid down by Mr Rowntree and nutritional experts as 
necessary for the maintenance of health and physique. 

The Pilgrim Trust’s recent investigation of long unem- 
ployment revealed the same problem of basic poverty. Up 
to a point, the Board can cope with the difficulty by an 
intelligent local interpretation of the terms of the statute 
which permits it to depart from the general principle to 
meet “ exceptional needs or special circumstances.” But 
even so, the position remains wholly unsatisfactory. For 
idleness is encouraged, not by the generosity of the Board, 
but by the niggardliness of the applicants’ normal earnings; 
and the dilemma is likely, in the Board’s own words, to 
have “serious social consequences.” The existence of a 
number of men and women living, even when in work, at 
a level below adequate physical subsistence ought not easily 


to be tolerated. The adverse effects of earnings lewer 
than the barest assessment of need upon the physique, 
morale, health, nutrition and industrial efficiency of their 
recipients and their families are far-reaching, and almost 
beyond remedy by the various agencies which exist to pro- 
mote physical fitness. The houses of many more even than 
those unfortunate few are shown in the Board’s Report to 
be obviously in disrepair and neglected. 

The nation cannot afford the existence of these depressed 
conditions—depressed alike in boom and slump, for 1937 
was a year of relative prosperity. To-day we are in a period 
of declining trade. Yet, clearly, the consumption industries 
will suffer and the depression be deepened if the expen- 
diture of low-paid workers on the necessities of life is not 
maintained. Expediency and considerations of social justice 
alike require that the lowest-paid man and woman in work 
shall receive in wages, or in wages plus allowances suffi- 
cient to meet the needs of themselves and their dependants. 

There are only two ways to achieve this end: by the 
introduction of child allowances into the industrial wages 
system; or by the institution of family allowances by State 
action. The principle of leaving parents with children a 
larger income than is left in the hands of the childless is 
part and parcel of income tax law, but persons earning less 
than £5 a week are not affected by these concessions. Those 
earning less than, say, 45s. a week suffer gravely for lack 
of some parallel concession if their families are large. 
Organised labour and political parties would do well to 
read and mark the Board’s Report and, in conjunction with 
the employers of industry, to frame a policy to meet what 
is perhaps the outstanding anomaly of our present system. 


War Risks at Sea 


(By a Correspondent) 


N 1936, fire companies and underwriters who had been 
accepting in various degrees and amounts the 
liability for damage done to property in time of war, 
took stock of their position and asked themselves whether 
it was prudent to go on taking this risk. The answer they 
gave to themselves was “ No”; and for the past eighteen 
months no European insurer has been covering the risk 
of war on land. The purpose of this article is to put to 
marine underwriters the same question. Are normal war 
risks written in time of peace worth while? 

The reasons which led the fire managers to their 
decision were two-fold: first, that the damage likely to be 
done by war on land exceeded the resources of the insur- 
ance market; and, secondly, that the rate of premium 
obtainable in time of peace was nominal and inadequate 
to the risk which would have to be borne after the out- 
break of war and until the insurances had run off. 

It was thought, two years ago, that these two reasons 
did not apply to marine insurance. The marine under- 
writer’s unit of liability is the value of a ship and her 
cargo, and the great concentrations of value in buildings 
and warehouses, which increase by so much war risk on 
land, are not to be found at sea. And the voyage book of 
a marine underwriter clears itself far more quickly than 
the risk book of a fire manager. The marine market, in 
fact, within a few weeks of the outbreak of war, could 
put its voyage rates on to a war footing. In the light of 
what we know now, but did not know then, and particu- 
larly in view of what has been happening round the coast 
of Spain, does that distinction between the fire manager 
and the marine underwriter still hold good? 

Let us take the second of the two points—the speed at 
which the marine market would, after the outbreak of 
war, adjust its rates to the new conditions. If the marine 





market is to be allowed to do what it did in the last 
war, quoting for any and every voyage, fixing its own 
rates, leaving the liability to the Government when 
danger increased, and cutting the Government’s rates 
when the peril was reduced—if that happens in the next 
war, then the argument that marine underwriters would 
soon be filling their books at rates appropriate to war, 
would no doubt be sound. But is there any reason to 
believe that this will happen? Is it conceivable that the 
Government will do what it did in 1914, taking all the 
risks that are underpaid and none that are overpaid? Is 
it not almost certain that all war risks on cargoes, at least 
in British bottoms, will have to go to the Government, 
and that the marine market will have no cargoes to insure 
against war risks, except perhaps those that are carried 
under a neutral flag? If that surmise is correct, then the 
theory that the marine underwriter will be able to adjust 
his war rates quickly to war conditions collapses; for there 
will be no British cargo on which to raise rates. 

If that forecast should turn out to be sound, the 
position of the marine underwriter on cargo at the out- 
break of war will be unenviable. His war underwriting in 
British bottoms will have come to an end and he will have 
no more premium on British borne cargo; but he will have 
outstanding a considerable—a very considerable—amount 
of liability on cargoes which are waterborne at the out- 
break of war or are loaded and become waterborne within 
forty-eight hours of the war cancellation notice being 
given. In ports, in the North Sea, in the Channel, in the 
Mediterranean and in the nearer waters of the Atlantic he 
will be covering at 3d., 6d. or 2s. 6d. per cent. a large 
number of cargoes in British bottoms all within striking 
distance of the enemy’s forces. And it will be on those 
risks and those only that the result of his war underwriting, 
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so far as British shipping is concerned, will depend. He will 
have no more war premiums with which to pay his claims, 
but if there are heavy losses in the first week or fortnight 
they will fall on him. He will have to meet them out of 
his peace-time premiums. 

What would happen at sea in the first week of war is 
clearly a matter of conjecture, but it needs no prophetic 
instinct to guess that attempts to deal a quick knock-out 
blow would not be confined to raids on shore property. 
An enemy would tell himself that the first few weeks, or 
even the first few hours, of warfare at sea were his golden 
opportunity. The period before the convoy system had 
come fully and effectively into operation would be the time 
for submarines to raid the Channel, the Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic passages. Before anti-aircraft guns had been 
fitted to the decks of merchant steamers would be the time 
for seaplanes to search the trade routes. Before the air-raid 
defences of docks and harbours had been tested would be 
the time for enemy planes to swoop over and try to bomb 
steamers as they loaded and discharged their cargoes, not 
only in home but in foreign ports. 

It is not suggested that such tactics of an enemy would 
necessarily be successful or that the damage done in the 
first week or fortnight of war must be either great or 
disastrous. But it would be absurd to deny that these 
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earliest stages of warfare would be a most critical time for 
waterborne cargo—probably the most critical time of the 
whole war. The attack might prove to be less formid- 
able than the defence and be successfully repelled from the 
first moment; but other possibilities exist. The result of 
that early clash between attack and defence cannot be 
foretold. And be the losses great or small, they must be 
borne by past arrivals. There will be no current premiums. 
It might, therefore, be a good thing if underwriters, in 
writing war risks at present rates, had clearly in their 
minds that the first fortnight or month of war is what 
they are really writing. For a present stream of threepences, 
sixpences and half-crowns they are accepting liability for 
the uncertainties of that short but enormously critical 
period, and unless they reserve year by year the war 
premiums which they take on arrivals in time of peace 
they are not likely to have a fund of war premiums to pay 
for any losses which may fall on them in war. And the 
extent of their war liability, it must be remembered, is not 
fixed by the amount that they choose to write specifically 
on war risks. Since most war risk in time of peace is placed 
in conjunction with marine, their war liability is for the 
most part concurrent with their marine liability and what 
they have insured against perils of the sea they have also 
insured against perils of the air and the submarine. 


Can Italy Feed Herself 


Italy can and must achieve the maximum useful level 
of economic autonomy, for time of peace and above all for 
time of war. The whole Italian economy must be turned 


about 85 million quintals, 
extent dependent on imported wheat. 


Italy must remain to some 


Official circles in Italy now suggest that in good years 


towards this supreme neces- “an eventual 100 million 
sity: on it depends the TABLE 1: WHEAT PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION quintals ” might be the goal 
future of the Italian of their endeavour. The 


people.—Signor Mussolini. 


TALY’S “battle for 
I autarky” has brought 
into sharp focus conflicting 
trends of theory and prac- 
tice which a close observer 
might have seen grappling 
each other, beneath the sur- 
face, for the last thirty 
years. In the supreme efforts 
now being made to render 
Italy fit to produce all her 
nutritive needs, the prob- 
lems which have agitated 
agronomes since the days of 
Jacini and the Great En- 
quiry—latifondi, bonifica, 
reafforestation, syndicalism, 
co-operatives—all receive 
their joint solution in terms ton ce 
of Signor Mussolini’s pro- [ 
nouncement. Livestock (thous. | 

The corpses of dead of heads) :— | 
problems infest the minis- Horses 


1934 


| 
| 


Production... | 63,000 


Imports ...... 4,691 


pee) million | 


956 | 


(In thousand quintals) 


1935 


77,000 61,000 
5,497 





* Estimate in Giornale d'Italia for January 11th last. 
t Forecast based on weather reports : 


TABLE 2: 
CORRELATION OF WHEAT AREA WITH STOCK-RAISING 


| 1908 | 1918 | 1930 | 
] 


Area under Wheat Abt. 43 x4 54 440 4,822,716 | 5,132,677 


second of the tables on this 
page, however, reveals that 
the area of land under 
wheat has been steadily ex- 
panding, despite the earlier 
and emphatic determination 
of those in control to main- 
tain the 1925 _ figure. 
Clearly, any increase in 
wheat production over the 
present average, even with 
the aid of more fertilisers, 
must entail the ploughing 
in of more land. National 
needs, again, is a flexible 
term. For at least the last 
1936 : 
twelve months Italian com- 
mercially-baked bread has 
contained a large admixture 
(often as much, it has been 
suspected, as 30 per cent.) 
of maize, rice, haricot bean, 
and other flours. Food self- 
sufficiency is nowhere 


1936 | 1937 | 1938 


80,000* 60,0007 


5,337 | 1,782 


probably lower. 


990 979 












tries of Rome. Will Nature 
give them life again? She 
has done her best this year 
by producing a drought 
which has affected a large 
part of the wheat crop. 
Now everybody knows that 


the battaglia del grano must be renewed again, and more 
vigorously. The first of the accompanying tables shows 
how the conflict has moved back and forth in recent years. 
Until the average annual production can be stabilised at 


6,199 | 
2,508 | 
11,163 


6,240 
2,339 
11,754 
3,083 


* Average for 1915-19. 


both. Prices “ 


7,094 
3,322 
10,269 
1,893 





measured in accordance 
with scientific standards of 
nutrition. 

Italy’s problem falls into 
two parts, prices and pro- 
duction: and the experience 
already drawn from the 


battaglia del grano is being utilised in finding solutions for 
are no longer guided by the criterion of com- 
parative costs, or by the influence of exchanges, but by the 
needs of internal production.” 


Just as the home price of 
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grain has since 1926 remained at a level far above the 
world price, so will each product in future be assigned 
an artificial price dictated by autarkic policy. It is pro- 
posed to maintain internal prices by a rigorous regimenta- 
tion of supply, chiefly by storage in amassi and by the 
marketing arrangements of various official enti, of which 
several already exist. An initial rise in prices, though slight, 
seems generally to be anticipated: “ A moderate rise in 
prices,” a writer in an official publication stated last 
winter, “is not only inevitable, but convenient and even 
opportune: it helps to allow private enterprises to recover 
the greater costs deriving from new and increased produc- 
tions.” In January of this year the Minister of Corpora- 
tions issued a warning statement declaring that “ prices 
had reached the maximum 
level permitted by condi- 
tions of consumption,” and 
that henceforward “ any 
further rise in prices was in 
general to be considered un- 
justified.” It is in face of 
such statements that one 
may realise the sacrifices to 
be imposed on the nation 
by a policy of agricultural 
self-sufficiency. 

Maintenance of prices 
presents few difficulties 
compared with those en- 
countered by the produc- 
tion side of the problem. 
Workers’ and employers’ 
syndicates will be called on 
to offer a perfectly co- 
ordinated mechanism, com- 
prehensive of every living 
soul in rural Italy, upon 
which may be operated the 
Government’s _ production 
plans. The transformation 
of the Jatifondi may no 
longer be delayed. Labour 
“constitutes the first of our 
raw materials,” and “ the 
farm is only the instru- 
ment with which labour 
operates.” 


The accompanying map 


mountain, hillside and plain. 


soe Wy, s 
wae sly, 33 Sey % 


Hectares 
a 


shows how the wheat 
acreage in the principal 
regions of Italy is dis- 


tributed between mountains, 

hillside and plain. But the kernel of the problem 
is indicated by our second table. How can Italy in- 
crease her livestock, so as to obtain bigger supplies of 
meat, dairy produce, and animal fats, and at the same 
time grow more wheat? In 1936 Italy produced 295 
million quintals of forage stuffs on an area of 9,262,000 
hectares; of those hectares 4,355,000 are classed as “ per- 
manent pastures ”—land fit for no rotation crop without 
undergoing bonifica integrale. At this point Italy enters a 
vicious circle. Signor Mussolini may choose to await self- 
sufficiency through long years during which money for re- 
clamation is first being saved and then being used. Since 
1935, expenditure on bonifica has virtually ceased; and the 
rise in the cost of living, increased taxes, and mortgages 
on agricultural property have made it difficult to find 
private money available for the doubtful service of re- 
clamation. Failing that, the Duce must aim at what seems 
to be the impossible. For to cover the barest national needs, 
Italian livestock will have to be increased by at least 
10 per cent.; and if this is to suffice, the quality, which at 
the moment is very poor, will need to be greatly improved. 


AREA UNDER WHEAT, 1936 


The areas of the circles represent the actual acreage devoted to wheat 
cultivation in 1936 in each of the principal regions of Italy. The 
circles are divided to show the distribution of wheat area between 
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1,470,700 
Hectares 





Unless an increase in the forage-growing area is contem- 
plated, this objective cannot be attained without years of 
land improvement and a huge expenditure. But an increase 
in the forage-growing area would conflict with the increase 
in wheat-growing hectarage, which is none the less neces- 
sary, although it is not admitted. And it would conflict also 
with the essential increases in area contemplated for a 
dozen other products—for maize, poultry, olives, vege- 
tables, citrus fruits, timber, industrial plants such as canapa, 
and so forth. Some of the methods suggested can hardly 
be taken seriously. To obtain self-sufficiency in olive oil, 
for example, Italy must have another 50 million olives and 
it is suggested that half a million be planted each year. 
On this time-table, self-sufficiency will not be achieved for 
a century; and, even after 
allowing for replacements, 
most of the new olives must 
be put down on land now 
occupied by other, but in- 
dispensable, crops. The 


need for more sheep, again, 
oh is particularly urgent, and 
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WN sp, illo 7 : 
aM it has been suggested in an 


official publication that “ in 
all the farms of Central 
Italy at least one sheep 
could find a place alongside 
a bullock,” without weigh- 
ing on the consumption of 
forage, since the animal 
would find _ sufficient 
nourishment on waste 
stuffs. The Tuscan mez- 
zadro, a model of frugality 
and farming skill, who for 
centuries has been squeezing 
the last soldo out of his 
podere, would doubtless 
supply the best answer to 
this suggestion. 

Several commissions have 
sat during the past few 
years, and made various 
recommendations designed 
to increase Italy’s livestock. 
As Table 2 shows, how- 
ever, their efforts have been 
fruitless. The battaglia del 
grano has weighed heaviest 
on sheep stocks; the marked 
decrease in the number of 
goats is due chiefly to re- 
afforestation and the police-work of the Milizia Forestale. 

In the literature on agricultural self-sufficiency, each 
specialist tends to solve his own problem by assuming an 
increase in the area of production. The competition for 
land thereby caused creates what is perhaps the most 
serious problem of all. According to the inquiry of 1929, 
the completely unproductive area of Italy is only one- 
fourteenth of the total. We may leave aside the effects of 
autarky on the vital and admitted necessity of extend- 
ing foreign markets for Italian produce. We may 
eschew the wholesale difficulties raised by its effects on the 
cost of living. If we consider its feasibility merely under 
the heading of production, we must conclude that the 
“ battle for autarky ” cannot be successful, for lack of land, 
or of time and money to transform Italy’s Jatifondi and 
improve her hill-pastures. That judgment applies to the 
long period. If by autarky, however, is meant, merely tem- 
porary independence during time of war, it may be fair to 
add that by careful storage and a sharp tightening of their 
belts the Italian people might scrape through for a short 
time. But the war would have to be short. 
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Topics of 


Anglo-German Economic’ Relations. — The 
Anglo-German negotiations in Berlin, necessitated by 
the incorporation of Austria in the Reich and the Reich’s 
default of June Ist on the Austrian Loans services, bid 
fair to stir up a hornet’s nest. Mr Oliver Stanley warned 
the Commons on Wednesday that payments from Ger- 
many after June 30th—the date on which the Anglo- 
German Payments Agreement may be ended—might be 
hard to collect. Last week we published an article on the 
background of the dispute; and the gloomy developments 
during the last week are described in a Note on page 667 
of this issue. What concerns us here is the wider question 
raised by a dispute as gratuitous as it is unwarranted on the 
German side: Can Germany both have the cake of free- 
exchange relations with this country, and eat it by acting 
towards us—and others—in authoritarian fashion? The 
immediate cause of the dispute shows the matter clearly. 
The Reich conquers Austria and annexes all her assets, in- 
cluding the gold in the Austrian National Bank. The Reich 
then says it hasn’t conquered and annexed them, but it has 
been invited to accept them by Austria’s own representa- 
tives. This would render the Reich liable for the 
debts of the inviters. On Thursday, Herr Funk, Reich 
Minister of Economics, repudiated Austrian liabilities 
because Austria gave up her sovereignty: a con- 
tradiction in terms. The British Government and their 
representatives point to the Austrian assets taken by the 
Reich, and also to the £8,000,000 worth of free exchange 
at the Reich’s disposal in London every year, after 
paying for Germany’s direct imports from this country. 
It would be only equitable and just for them to insist 
that, if the Reich wants to take all Austria’s assets (includ- 
ing those on which Austrian loans were secured) and 
default on Austria’s debts, then she should not be per- 
mitted to enjoy every benefit which Austria’s creditors 
have hitherto made to the Reich. 


* * * 


The conciliatory attitude of the British Government 
towards Germany, Italy and Japan during the last few 
years has unhappily led to the belief abroad that this 
country will take any rap which anyone cares to administer. 
British capital and property in China, or Mexico, or Austria, 
has been sent the way of British ships and British lives 
in Spain—so far with impunity. Protests, reservations and 
hortatory utterances by British spokesmen have availed 
nothing; and we have continued to confer upon our 
detractors, unilaterally, economic beliefs without counter- 
vailing advantage. Such a one-sided procedure is, to use 
Bentham’s words, “ nonsense upon stilts.” It is beside the 
point to argue that to counter Germany’s recent behaviour 
with an exchange-clearing might reduce our trade or 
that of the Dominions with her. It not only might; it 
almost certainly would reduce trade. Germany would pro- 
bably curtail her imports from us and our Dominions— 
with the latter as a whole she has an import surplus—and 
eurtail her exports to us. But, after all, Germany desperately 
needs the £6,000,000 or £8,000,000 of free sterling which 
she gets here in a year. It is her masse de manceuvre; her 
marginal fund for filling gaps and meeting emergencies 
in the rigid German system of trade and exchange control. 
And are we to let her go on enjoying this valuable latitude 
while at the same time she is repudiating her obligations? 
In our opinion the sanest and healthiest measure would be 
the threat of an exchange-clearing—with the knowledge 
that it might even force us in the end to exercise some 
measure of control over our trade with Germany. If this 
did not produce the £2,000,000 or so for the services of 
Austria’s debts, it would at least clearly and decisively 
demarcate those countries who intend to trade and engage 
with each other, on honoured principles, from those who 
do not. When this is determined the rest of us will know 
how to reconstruct the trading world, and with whom. 
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the Week 


British Trade Policy.—The debate in the Commons 
on Wednesday, initiated by the Opposition Liberals’ 
motion to reduce the Board of Trade Vote, was remark- 
able only for two things. The first was the insistence of 
spokesmen from all Parties on the inestimable advantage 
to this country and other countries of speedily concluding 
the long-negotiated Anglo-American Trade Agreement. 
The second was the amount of consideration given to 
shipping. On the Anglo-American trade negotiations 
Mr Oliver Stanley once again expressed himself with 
extreme canniness ; it was, he said, useless to conclude 
an agreement in which one side alone made sacrifices. 
This sounded ominous after the Government’s surrender 
to the Lords on the Coal Bill, and after a united all-Party 
onslaught on the Federation of British Industries’ 
protectionist objections to an Anglo-American trade 
agreement. Mr Lees-Smith for Labour, Sir Arthur Salter 
as an Independent, Mr Graham White for the Opposition 
Liberals, and Sir Alan Anderson for Conservatives, the 
City, and shipping, all pointed out how much greater 
were the general benefits to this country’s economy 
(including our invisible foreign trade) than the particular 
losses which one or two branches of domestic industry 
here might—but only might—suffer. It was noted, as has 
often been remarked in these columns, that the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions and Colonies together 
practically balance their visible and invisible trade with 
the United States ; and that, if we look at the Empire 
as a whole, a small loss in one part of one industry in one 
Dominion would be overwhelmed by the great and diffused 
advantages arising from freer trade between the U.S.A., 
the U.K., and the Dominions. 


* * * 


Some advocacy of the Van Zeeland Report in the 
debate was regretfully rejected by Mr Stanley, who said 
the time for its initiation was not now ripe; a rejoinder 
which, alas, seems true. But this does not mean we should 
do nothing to extend freer trading beyond the bounds 
of the Empire and the U.S.A. As Mr Boothby pointed 
out, there are many countries in Europe to-day—especially 
after the elimination of Austria—which are anxiously 
scanning the British scene for signs of an intention to 
organise, with France, the Low Countries and Scan- 
dinavia, an expansion of Europe’s remaining freely-traded 
commerce. Mr R. H. Cross, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, announced a refashioned Govern- 
mental war-risk insurance scheme for our shipping in 
time of war, and a plan to economise British shipping and 
utilise neutral shipping under one organisation if 
hostilities broke out. He foreshadowed a new levy for 
enabling owners of unwanted tonnage to be compensated 
for laying it up. It was a little dispiriting for listeners at 
the debate to notice that the Government seemed more 
energetically concerned to provide for economic adminis- 
tration in wartime than to build up and strengthen, now 
and henceforth, the economic sinews of war. Our trade 
is still our best insurance policy against poverty in peace, 
against a growing annual burden of armaments, and 
against defeat in war. 


* * * 


New West Indies Commission.—By grappling firmly 
with fundamentals, Mr MacDonald was able to withstand 
the Government’s critics, vigorous as they were, in the 
debate on West Indian conditions, when the House debated 
the Colonial Office Vote last Tuesday. The Secretary of 
State admitted frankly that recent disorders had been the 
product of economic distress, and declared that from the 
beginnings made in the last few years there must be evolved 
a long-term policy of reconstruction. Social services must 
be expanded, assistance given to the staple agricultural 
industries on which the islands depend, and alternative 
additional occupations developed. A strong Royal Commis- 
sion was to be appointed to make a comprehensive inquiry 
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into social and economic conditions in the West Indies, but 
the Government did not intend to use this investigation 
as a cover for delay. The Colonial Office and the local 
administrations, said Mr MacDonald, had been hampered 
at every turn by the economic vulnerability of colonies 
dependent on the export of one or two agricultural pro- 
ducts. Greater self-sufficiency in the necessities of life was 
part of the long-term policy proposed, but it was also 
clearly implied that the needed improvement in social con- 
ditions was likely to entail a charge upon the home tax- 
payer, unless and until the prices of West Indian products 
improved. Among the critics were Mr Lloyd George, who 
spoke of the appalling conditions he himself had seen in 
Jamaica, and declared that we did not want a “ Slum 
Empire.” For the rest, the recent debates in both Houses 
on colonial affairs have given the Government an oppor- 
tunity of plainly reaffirming their adherence to the policy 
of partition in Palestine, as the most hopeful and construc- 
tive solution in the circumstances. 


* * * 


War Planes.—The Air Ministry has at present 
two schemes of expansion in operation. The first (scheme 
F), formulated last year, is still wholly dependent upon 
domestic manufacturing capacity. The second (scheme 
L), announced in May, involves the speedy training 
of many additional pilots; and to augment British 
supplies of machines for training purposes under this 
scheme the Air Ministry has decided, as one result of the 
recent Air Mission to North America, to purchase 200 
planes from North American Aviation Incorporated, of 
California. These machines for special training duties 
as well as the further 200 planes for reconnaissance pur- 
poses ordered from Lockheed Aircraft Corporation (also 
of California), are expected to be delivered within twelve 
months ; and the cost of the two orders is likely to exceed 
£7 millions. Actually, as was frequently stated at the 
time of the Mission’s appointment, the American industry 
lacks the capacity easily to give early delivery of special 
types of machines in large quantities. 

* * . 

Orders for training machines have been placed in the 
last few weeks with British firms at Reading, Portsmouth, 
Hatfield and Luton, which, together with earlier 
orders from the same firms, amount to many times the 
American order. The possibility of expanding Canadian 
capacity to manufacture war planes on a long-range and 
large-scale plan has, indeed, been discussed as a result 
of the Mission; but the success of the air programme 
in speed and scale of deliveries almost wholly depends 
upon the British industry’s ability to overcome the short- 
comings in organisation and the shortages of special 
tools, equipment and, in part, of men which so far 
have seriously impeded efficiency. The co-option of 
Lord Nuffield’s forthright abilities in the development 
of a large-scale undertaking on 130 acres at Birmingham 
augurs well for the future, though organised labour’s 
hesitations suggest that there are obstacles still to over- 
come. At home and abroad, difficulties in the way of the 
defence programme are political as well as industrial. 
President Roosevelt has proclaimed his Government’s 
intention to ban the export of military aircraft to 
countries responsible for bombing civilians. The target 
for this diplomatic attack is Japan. But surely Germany 
and Italy (who do not import much war material from 
America) cannot be excluded from the ban ; and certain 
American pacifists have urged that police operations on 
the North-west frontier of India involve Britain as well. 
All countries are by their own profession defenders, not 
attackers ; but the function of bombers, meanwhile, is 
to bomb. Until the Government of every country can 
give earnest of only the best motives in its foreign policy, 
thoroughgoing mutual assistance in re-armament will not 
be easy to secure. 


* . 
Imperial Airways Chief.—The appointment of Sir 


John Reith, Director General of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, to be whole-time chairman of Imperial Air- 


ways is in line with the Cadman Committee’s Report. 
This Report declared that the management of Imperial 
Airways had been defective, intolerant and unyield- 
ing; and that the managing director had taken “a com- 
mercial view of his responsibilities that was too narrow.” 
Sir John Reith has at no time in his guidance of 
British broadcasting during sixteen years permitted com- 
mercial considerations to impede his conception of a 
public service. An engineer by training and experience, Sir 
John brings to civil aviation no direct technical qualifica- 
tions. He has the record of a successful organiser and, at 
forty-nine years of age, he has still the vigour and deter- 
mination of a young man. It will now be his task to ensure 
that, in the fresh pattern of civil aviation which it is the 
responsibility of the new Air Minister to draft, Imperial 
Airways will play its part in regaining Britain’s place 
in world flying. The first problem which faces the 
new chairman is difficult. The storm broke over Imperial 
Airways initially in connection with the complaints 
of their pilot employees regarding working condi- 
tions and a series of subsequent dismissals. The Cadman 
Report claimed that, internally, the company’s attitude in 
staff matters left much to be desired. On May 31st last, 
a number of Members renewed these charges in the House 
of Commons. The Government is satisfied that the pilots’ 
dismissals were justified and that they were due in no 
way to victimisation. The House of Commons is less satis- 
fied. Sir John will now be called upon, at the directors’ 
behest, to examine a serious indictment, and if possible 
to exculpate them. Sir John’s not altogether happy experi- 
ence at Broadcasting House in such matters has at least 
given him a great insight into all the difficulties. For the 
rest, his strength of character and passion for efficient 
organisation should gain the day, if it is matched with 
similar qualities on the side of the Government. Once 
again, Scotland has been summoned to supply a strong 
man to industry in time of need. 


* * * 


After the Czechoslovak Elections. — Last week- 
end the third and last set of communal elections 
in Czechoslovakia passed off without incident. The net 
results of one month’s nervous tension since May 20th 
(there were no elections Whitsun week-end) have been a 
great increase in political and military excitement, a 
strengthening of the Czechoslovak Centre and Popular 
Parties, an increase of the Henlein poll to 75 per cent. 
of all German votes (which is far from justifying the 
Sudetendeutsch claim to totalitarian representation 
of all Germans), and a crushing defeat of the Hlinka 
autonomists in Slovakia. The outcome has been a streng- 
thening of M. Hodza’s personal position as the Slovak 
Agrarian Prime Minister. He has now a stronger Slovak 
wing against the more Rightward Czech Agrarians; and the 
latter have discovered in Bohemia and Moravia that the 
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Czech electorate is firmly wedded to the principles and 
policies of Masaryk and Benes. The German Social 
Democrats, led by Herr Jaksch, suffered greatly in the 
German areas, owing to the Prague Government’s 
desire not to “ provoke” the Henleiners, who virtually 
enjoyed free rein against their electoral foes. But even 
in these circumstances, a poll of 25 per cemt. of Ger- 
man Liberals, Jews, Communists, etc., against the 
Sudetendeutschen shows the importance of the State’s 
guarantees of liberty to a minority within the mino- 
rity. Negotiations are still proceeding between M. 
Hodza and Herr Henlein’s deputies, on the basis of 
a memorandum which seems slightly more moderate 
than the intransigent minimum demands of Herr Henlein 
at Carlsbad on April 24th. But little has changed in the 
basic situation; and even though M. Hodza and the 
Agrarian Party are said to be willing to abandon the 
non-Henlein Germans in the Sudetenland to the tender 
care of Herr Henlein, the Government cannot blink the 
real danger. That danger is still what it was: the dis- 
ruption of the Czechoslovak State from within, by agents 
from without. 


“ce 


* * * 


Towns and Industry.—The Barlow Commission are 
nearing the end of their labours. What recommendations 
they will make for the mitigation of the ill-consequences 
of excessive town growth are unknown. It is significant 
that, on the eve of drafting their conclusions, the Com- 
mission this week recalled the representatives of the 
Garden City and Town Planning Association, whose 
admirable evidence presented some weeks ago included 
proposals for a National Planning Board to control 
industrial and commercial development in overgrown 
urban centres and, generally, in agricultural regions. 
The Town Planning Institute’s representatives were also 
re-examined on Wednesday ; and they too have advised 
the setting up of a National Planning Commission to 
co-ordinate the planning activities of Government 
departments and local authorities. Several considerations 
must by now have impressed the Commission deeply. 
The growth of our towns has been largely fortuitous and, 
in the last few generations, it has been part and parcel 
of a national dependence on manufactures and overseas 
trade and investment. These developments have served us 
exceedingly well. They have been instrumental in 
enabling us to build up a high standard of material living 
on the basis of a rising national income. But to-day there 
is a widespread revulsion against their social conse- 
quences. And experts combine to demonstrate, not 
only that urban over-development is detrimental to 
health, nutrition, happiness and esthetic standards, but 
also that the excessive size of towns involves public 
charges for social services, utilities and transport out of 
all proportion to the communal advantages gained (as 
Political and Economic Planning point out in their latest 
broadsheet). Existing methods of town and country 
planning are ineffective, and almost certainly the Royal 
Commission are now seeking to devise influential ways 
and means of controlling urban and industrial develop- 
ment. The decimation of valuable agricultural land 
is an additional stimulus to these efforts; and agri- 
culturists are at hand with the planners to advise 
Sir Montagu Barlow and his colleagues. None, 
however, has devised a satisfactory provision for the 
compensation of landowners who hold the key to national 
planning. Here is the Commission’s most obdurate 
problem. 


* * * 


Forests and Smallholdings. — Reports published 
during the last few days by the Forestry Commis- 
sioners and the Land Settlement Association afford an 
encouraging record of the work which is being done to 
provide new occupations in country surroundings for a 
few at least of the victims of industrial decline in the 
Special Areas. The Forestry Commission’s programme 
of forest workers’ holdings was extended in 1936 to 
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include the establishment in ten years of 1,000 holdings 
in or near the Special Areas. The Land Settlement 
Association, formed on behal of the Commissioner, in 
1934 to settle miners and other men from the Special 
Areas on small holdings, have settled 3,500 persons on 
11,500 acres, of whom 600 are now financially indepen- 
dent. The men are brought from their towns or pit 
villages, trained at central farms in horticulture, pig 
rearing or poultry keeping. If the training is successful, 
they are then provided with houses for their families 
and capital to start work on their own account. They are 
subsequently assisted by central buying of stock, central 
marketing and the provision of certain central equipment. 
Training costs are £300 per head. Working capital on the 
central farms, including tractors and machinery, works 
out at about £500 per smallholder, while the realisable 
assets provided to each settler amount to about £1,000. 
The regeneration of these forest workers and small- 
holders is an important social service, but certain outside 
criticisms cannot be ignored. The economic wisdom of 
land settlement depends ultimately upon reasonably 
profitable prospects for farming as a whole. And small- 
holdings of this kind, if they succeed, may be at the 
expense of farms and farm workers who do not enjoy 
the advantages of centrally provided capital, equipment 
and marketing facilities. But if these central agencies are 
so advantageous, their voluntary provision by and for 
farmers themselves would seem eminently desirable. 
Official forestry policy, similarly, does not go uncriticised. 
Afforestation to improve soil conditions and increase 
timber supplies is generally approved. But the wholesale 
planting of conifers is condemned, on the one hand by 
agriculturists who wish to see oak and coppice woodlands 
once more an integral element in British farming, and 
on the other hand by those who complain that the charac- 
ter of the countryside is being artificially altered. True, 
93 per cent. of the Commission’s planted acreage is under 
conifers ; but the importance of home-grown timber in 
time of war can hardly be neglected in present conditions, 


* * * 


Decline in Automobile Production.—The reces- 
sion in business, which has been reflected in the falling 
index of business activity, has also affected the motor 
industry. Production in the first six months of the current 


| Commercial Vehicles 
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(General haulage) 
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Number Number 


Year ended September— | ; ' 
2 sesevereceee | 182,347 | 6,919 20,453 56,458 69 2,205 


1929 ...... 

1932 171,244 | 2,394 22,400 | 61,475 33 2,233 
1935 311,544 12,280 |45,889+ 92,176 344 2,137 
19 353,743 | 9,306 | 41,813t| 107,609 53 3,008 





389,633 17,552 |60,916+ 118,116 | 97 4.087 

















Oct., 1936-March, 1937 | 202,975 | 8,894 |23,635t 60,680 656 2,494 
Oct., 1937—March, 1938 | 183,591 | 10,633 |23,987t, 56,774 575 | 1,629 





* Excluding chassis. + Including second-hand commercial vehicles. 

motor year (October, 1937, to March, 1938) has been at a 
considerably lower level than in the corresponding months 
of 1936-37. The output of private cars, including taxis, 
was nearly 10 per cent. smaller, and that of commercial 
vehicles 6 per cent. smaller than in the preceding winter. 
For every month since October the output of private cars 
fell below the level of the corresponding month of last year, 
but the output of commercial vehicles was stimulated in 
February and March by Government purchases and 
slightly exceeded the figures for February and March of 
last year. This explains the relatively smaller reduction in 
the half-year’s production of commercial vehicles. Exports 
of private cars have been well maintained, while those of 
commercial vehicles have fallen to about two-thirds of 
those in the six winter months of last season. The new 
registrations for April totalled 25,649, against 31,121 for 
April, 1937. Although some of the fall must be ascribed 
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to the fewer working days in the month, caused by the 
late Easter, the figures show that the decline in demand for 
new cars has not yet been reversed. 


* * * 


Goods Road Vehicles.—The third annual reports of 
the Licensing Authorities appointed under the Road and 
Rail Traffic Act 1933, which have just been published, 
give more statistical information than has hitherto been 
available about the goods road transport industry. 
Compared with April, 1936, the date of the last published 
information, the number of licence holders at June 30, 
1937, showed an increase of 24,506, or 11 per cent., while 
the number of vehicles in possession increased by 47,240, 
or 10.3 per cent. 














Type of No. of Licence No. of Vehicles 
Licence Holders in Possession 

April, June, April, June, 

1936 1937 1936 1937 
a! en 25,648 23,750 85,337 83,626 
eA Comirect ... 2,084 3,267 5,156 7,475 
ce ag Oe Oe 34,100 34,061 52,809 53.775 
EON T acuidatwaciaues 161,221 186,481 316,714 362,380 
, eres 223,053 247,559 460,016 507,256 

Note.—‘* A” licences are for public carriers, ‘‘ B”’ for limited 


carriers, and “‘C”’ for private carriers. 


The increase in the number of goods vehicles on the 
road has come from the “C” licence holders. “A” 
contract licences, which also show some increase, may 
really be regarded as in the same category as “C” 
licences, as these vehicles are engaged exclusively in 
carrying goods of one particular firm and, in effect, 
constitute the transport department of that firm. The 
conclusion is inescapable that public haulage of goods 
by road is losing ground to private haulage. The intro- 
duction of statutory wages and conditions of service for 
employees in the goods road haulage industry (which 
in all probability the Road Haulage Wages Bill now before 
Parliament will shortly secure), coupled with the pro- 
vision that the recent extension of the currency period 
of licences is to be accompanied by the upholding of the 
observance of the conditions of licences “‘ by the strongest 
possible measure,” may weaken the competitive position 
of some hauliers. The public haulier is not only in com- 
petition with other forms of transport, but must so 
organise his work as to make his charges lower than the 
“C” licence holder’s cost of doing the work himself. 
On the other hand, the Minister of Transport is under- 
stood to have given a sympathetic reception to deputations 
from the British Road Federation, which urged amend- 
ments to the Road and Rail Traffic Act, 1933, designed 
to afford protection against objections by competitors 
to licence renewals, and to modify existing restrictions 
on the transfer of licences. Incidentally, among “A” 
licence holders, under the latest figures (apart from the 
railway companies), some 52 per cent. have only one 
vehicle and 86 per cent. have less than five. 


* * * 


A Blow to Mr. Aberhart.—The failure of the Social 
Credit Party in the Saskatchewan provincial elections is of 
much more than local moment. The electoral campaign had 
been Mr Aberhart’s first major expedition beyond the 
borders of Alberta. Encouraged by some Social Credit 
successes in the neighbouring province in the Dominion 
elections, he and other Albertan Ministers invaded Sas- 
katchewan in force, with every hope of triumph. In the 
result, although the Social Credit Party secured 15 per 
cent. of the votes, it won only two seats in a House of fifty, 
while the Liberals, with 36 seats, retained an ample 
majority, in spite of losses to the Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation, Canada’s Socialist Party. The latter, 
with 19 per cent. of the votes, won 10 seats—a dispropor- 
tion which reflects its concentration of strength in urban 
areas. The C.C.F. suffered a disappointment at the last 
Dominion elections, but its path to power is made the 
smoother by episodes such as the debate the other day at 
Ottawa, in which accusations of mass corruption were 

































































hurled between the Liberal and Conservative Parties. 
Meanwhile, through the success of the Saskatchewan 
Liberals, Mr Mackenzie King’s Administration has staved 
off another threat to its once almost impregnable power; 
for Social Credit has been revealed as a merely local and 
perhaps a declining force in the West. 


* * * 


The War in Spain.—-General Franco’s pace is 
being set for him by the bread crisis in Italy. It is becoming 
almost desperately urgent for Signor Mussolini to win his 
war in Spain this summer, and last week’s offensive on the 
Teruel front speaks as eloquently of the Italian dictator’s 
Straits as the persistent and deliberate bombing of British 
and French ships and the machine-gunning of their crews 
—which still go on despite Mr Chamberlain’s hopes to 
the contrary. The insurgent forces have now taken 
Castellon and are pressing down towards Almeria. It is 
of little profit, however, for Signor Mussolini to win 
Spanish victories that do not bring his Italian war to a 
victorious end; and there is no reason to expect that the 
Fascist Powers’ latest victory on the Teruel front is going 
to be any more decisive than their previous victory in 
Aragon. In the psychology of modern warfare, outbreaks 
of vindictive bombing are coming to be recognised as 
symptoms of military frustration. In the House of 
Commons on Tuesday the Prime Minister announced that 
since the middle of April twenty-two British ships had 
been involved in air attacks in Spanish ports; that eleven 
of them had been sunk or seriously damaged: that in several 
cases the attack appeared to have been deliberate; but 
that the Government had decided to take no action to 
protect British shipping in Spanish territorial waters, 
because they saw no way of doing this without taking an 
active part in the hostilities. The British Government were 
investigating—actively but not hopefully—the question of 
providing safety zones in certain harbours; and General 
Franco had suggested that one port (and apparently one 
only) in the territory under the Spanish Government’s 
control should be constituted a harbour of refuge for 
British shipping, on condition that these ships refrained 
from supplying the Spanish Government, not only with 
munitions within the meaning of the Non-Intervention 
Agreement, but also with certain other commodities to be 
designated by General Franco. It is evident that nothing 
is going to be done by His Majesty’s Government beyond 
representing to Burgos that “ it is impossible that attacks, 
frequently involving loss of life and sometimes apparently 
deliberate, can be repeated without serious injury to 
friendly relations.” The most illuminating commentary on 
Mr Chamberlain’s decision is to be found in the Italian 
Press, which frankly expressed its anxiety that Italy might 
be facing another Nyon, and then as frankly displayed its 
relief that, after all, the British Foreign Secretary was now 
not an Eden but a Halifax. 
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The War in China.—-During the past week there 
has been some slackening in the air attacks upon the 
civilian population of Canton, while the Japanese have 
been resuming their advance on Hankow. Once again the 
Japanese Army and Navy seem to be in competition: the 
Navy pushing its way up the Yangtse, while the Japanese 
land forces are marching westwards to Hankow from 
Nanking. It had been intended that there should be a 
converging movement, down the Peking-Hankow railway, 
by the army that has been advancing up the Lunghai 
railway from Suchow. But the dykes of the Yellow River 
have been breached, and the flood waters have swept away 
the Japanese tanks and cannon like Pharaoh’s chariots and 
horsemen. This catastrophe—whether deliberate or acci- 
dental—has also inflicted untold misery upon the peasantry 
over vast stretches of the Honan countryside. Yet China has 
survived still more devastating natural calamities and still 
more brutal invasions. Up the Yangtse the Japanese Navy 
now claims to have reached Anking and even to have landed 
troops at a point above it. They have still to encounter 
the Chinese booms and minefields; and the forcing of the 
Yangtse would appear to be an even more hazardous opera- 
tion for warships than the forcing of the Dardanelles. With 
the flooding of the Honan plains, the Japanese advance on 
Hankow will now presumably be confined to the Yangtse 
Valley and will be based on Shanghai. We may almost 
take it for granted that the Japanese will reach this objec- 
tive and that, when they have arrived there, they will find 
themselves no nearer than before to a decision of the war 
in their own favour. At quite an early stage in the war the 
Japanese marched into Taiyuan and proclaimed that 
Shansi was in their hands. To-day they have been forced 
to confess that this province has slipped back again into 
the hands of Chinese guerillas. There are many other 
Shansis in the great continent of China; and, if Japanese 
experience to date proves an omen, the end of this war 
lies out of sight. Can Japan stay the course? 


* * * 


The Sanjak of Alexandretta.—Trouble has boiled 
up again in the small but important district of Antioch and 
Alexandretta in the north-western corner of Syria, adjoin- 
ing the Turkish frontier. It arose originally out of the 
conclusion, in 1936, of a Franco-Syrian treaty on the lines 
of the British treaties with Iraq and Egypt. Turkey then 
demanded that, without the framework of the future sove- 
reign independent Syrian state. a special status should be 
guaranteed to the district of Alexandretta on account of 
the considerable Turkish element in the local population. 
After a long-drawn-out, and at moments dangerous, con- 
troversy. through the good offices of the League of Nations, 
the district was demilitarised last year; it was given a far- 
reaching autonomy: and Turkish and Arabic were placed 
on an equal footing as the official languages. The approach 
of the first elections that are due to be held under the new 
regime has now produced a fresh wave of local unrest; and 
in reply to a demand from Turkey for the protection of 
the Turkish inhabitants of the district, France (whose 
mandate has not yet been terminated) has proclaimed 
martial law. The crux is that the Turkish element does not 
appear, any more than the Arab element, to amount to an 
absolute majority of the whole population; for the racial 
mixture in this corner of Asia is extraordinarily complex: 
there are not only Turks and Arabs there, but also 
Armenians, Kurds and Nusayris. Conversations over the 
recent hitch took place between the French Government 
and the Turkish Ambassador in Paris; and Turkey is to 
be empowered to guard certain areas. Meanwhile, 
Syrian public opinion is becoming restive over rumours 
that France has promised Turkey that there shall be a 
Turkish majority in the Alexandrettan Parliament, what- 
ever may be the results of the census that is now being 
taken under the League’s auspices. We hope that Turkey 
will not press her claims too hard. President Atatiirk is no 
doubt well aware that any present threats to Turkey’s 
independence come, not from the south-east but from the 
north-west. 
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An International Highway—The Suez Canal is 
now the artery of four Empires; and Italy’s activity in the 
pioneer and primitive stages of Empire building figured 
appreciably in the Canal’s busy traffic during 1937. The 
net tonnage of 36,491,332 which passed through the Canal 
last year was a new high record. Out of 697,800 passengers 
some 300,079 were Italian soldiers, compared with 332,010 
civilian travellers of all nations and 48,270 British soldiers. 
An Italian company, Lloyd Triestino, was responsible for 
the greatest tonnage of Canal shipping during the year, 
with 3,913,000 tons, compared with 1,334,000 in the 
previous year. Nevertheless, the improvement of 12.7 per 
cent. in the volume of Canal traffic last year was due more 
to the high activity of world trade than to unusual military 
movements. The tonnage of the British Tanker Company 
which passed through the Canal rose from 2,932,000 to 
3,019,000. The quantity of metals and machinery proceed- 
ing southwards rose 13.7 per cent. The movement of 
mineral and vegetable oils northwards was exceptionally 
active, and cereal cargoes in the same direction increased 
$O per cent. British accounted for one-third of the Canal’s 
traffic in both directions. Over 47 per cent. of the tonnage 
passing through sailed under the British flag. And, among 
the four Imperial users of the Canal, Britain’s stake remains 
appreciably the largest. 


* * * 


Fewer Motoring Offences.—The first decrease since 
1933 in the number of motoring offences dealt with in 
England and Wales is shown in the Home Office returns 
for 1937 published this week. While the numbers of prose- 
cutions, convictions and fines, however, declined between 
1936 and 1937, the totals of written warnings, suspensions, 
endorsements and disqualifications of licences and sentences 
of imprisonment were higher in every case. And the 
average length of prison sentences showed a slight increase. 


MOTORING OFFENCES-—-ENGLAND AND WALES 


Sentences Licences 


Total Written  Prosecu- No. of of suspended 
Offences Warnings lions Fines Imprison- or 
ment endorsed 
1933 366,943 93,476 273,467 228,379 407 10,491 
1934 433,060 113,817 319,243 266,775 576 18,496 
1935 518,240 118,125 400,115 341,233 456 77,826 
1936 593,778 134,427 459,351 397,001 504 100,119 
1937 579,170 136,169 443,00] 382,432 780 106,705 


Among particular offences, the principal decreases between 
1936 and 1937 were in connection with drivers’ licences 
from 53,751 to 46,632 (13 per cent.), for lighting, from 
59,263 to 55,744 (6 per cent.), and for speeding, from 
136,762 to 123,707 (94 per cent.). But while in each of 
these cases the number of fines declined, there was a sharp 
increase in prison sentences and licence punishments for 
offences connected with drivers’ licences, and a slight 
increase in licence punishments for “ speeding.” Average 
fines were substanually unchanged, but the proportion of 
these offences dealt with by warnings increased. The 
principal increases were for reckless driving, from 9,039 
in 1936 to 10,003 in 1937 (11 per cent.), careless driving, 
from 31,955 to 33,723 (54 per cent.), for being under the 
influence of drink, from 2,849 to 3,040 (7 per cent.), 
neglect of traffic directions, from 67,199 to 71,755 (63 per 
cent), failure to stop or report an accident, from 7,014 to 
7,770 (11 per cent.), and obstruction of the highway, from 
71,645 to 74,964 (4 per cent.). In almost every case the 
praportion of offences dealt with by police warnings rose. 
Prison sentences for being under the influence of drink 
rose by more than 20 per cent., whilst the total amount 
paid in fines rose by only 5 per cent. Altogether, the latest 
returns bring only partial comfort to the average citizen; 
for they convey no suggestion that the average standard of 
driving, road sense, and consideration for others is rising 
in really convincing fashion. On the other hand, the 
increase between 1936 and 1937 in registrations of cars 
shows that there were more cars on the road, and prob- 
bably more use was made of cars as a whole last year than 
ever before. 
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JAPAN’S BUSINESS FAMILIES 


Organisation and Leadership 


Industry, trade and politics are closely woven into the pattern of Japanese national policy. 


The inner significance of events 


in the Far East can be appreciated only by an understanding of the economic forces which have inexorably urged Japan towards 


her present military action in Asta. 


Western countries know little of Fapan’s industrial orgamsation and leadership, though 


they have witnessed certain of their effects, successively, in Japan’s monopolisation of the world’s trade in raw silk, the post- 


war conquest of the Asiatic cotton markets and the building up of the world’s largest rayon industry. 


More recently, Japan 


has turned to the task of extending her steel, chemical and engineering industries, with the aim of securing an immense market 


in China. Who are the men behind these movements ? 


How is Japanese industry organised ? 
these questions is magnified, for most Europeans, by the complex forms of the Japanese written language. 


The difficulty of answering 
Particular interest 


attaches therefore to the following detailed survey of Japanese economic orgamsation and leadership, which has been drawn 
up by Mr Neil Skene Smith, formerly Professor of Economics in the University of Commerce, Tokyo, on the basis of authorita- 
tive material recently published, in the vernacular, in Japan. 


IN considering the leading figures in Japanese life, 
should be remembered that often the men at the top, 
though important, are not the chief power in the group to 
which they belong, whether they are managing directors, 
generals or Cabinet Ministers. In the East, the real leaders 
stay behind the scenes, and can only be approached by 
indirect means. It frequently happens, also, that two men 
fulfil much the same functions at the head of affairs, each 
acting as adviser or censor of the other—much in the 
same way as did the Ministers of the Left and of the Right 
in ancient times. Although this method appears cumbrous, 
Japan in the last seventy years has shown that, with modi- 
fications, it can function fairly effectively under modern 
conditions. 


PICTURE IN OUTLINE 


It is estimated that, in Japan, with its national income 
of some 13,000 million yen (£1,300 millions at par or 
40 per cent. less at present rates), there are only a few 
hundred persons who pay taxes on incomes exceeding 
100,000 yen a year (£10,000 at par). In addition, there 
are said to be some 10,000 smaller active investors and 
speculators in the main financial centres, particularly 
Tokyo and Osaka. These few persons, together with certain 
officers in the fighting services and various Government 
officials, are the economic leaders of Japan. They compete 
or co-operate with one another in an electrical and volcanic 
atmosphere, supercharged with currents of intense group 
rivalry and semi-feudal loyalties. 

For the last six years the fighting services have been 
calling the tune, and the capitalists have paid the piper to 
the extent of about a thousand million yen per annum. 
The services, like most Japanese institutions, are united 
against foreign interference and against any group at home 
which seems to hamper their progress. They are divided, 
however, into a number of complex and often traditional 
cliques, whose relative positions rise and fall with fluctua- 
tions in the national fortunes. 


First, there are the South-Western military families. 
These families, after two-and-a-half centuries of unwilling 
and only partial submission to the Tokugawa dictators, 
joined with other discontented groups of soldiers in re- 
storing the political status of the Imperial family in the 
Restoration of 1868. They have naturally endeavoured to 
retain their control over military and naval affairs. 


Secondly, there are certain younger Officers (particularly 
those from poverty-stricken Northern districts), who in 
the depression of 1930-31, were dissatisfied with their own 
chances of promotion and with the living conditions in 
their villages. General Araki, the new Education Minister, 
was for a time popular with this group. 


‘Thirdly, across the sea, the Kwantung army has been 
busily building up the Manchukuo State, often with scant 





attention to the immediate needs of the homeland. Their 
former Chief of Staff is now War Minister 

Fourthly, there was, until recently, the Tientsin Garri- 
son, which desired the removal from power in North China 
of all anti-Japanese administrators. 
_ A fifth influence is the garrison in Korea, whose former 
Governor-General, General Ugaki (who attempted un- 
successfully to form a Government in Tokyo last year) 
became Minister of Foreign Affairs at the end of May, 
1938. 

Last, but not least, is the Navy, which has its own 
internal factions, but invariably strives to protect its in- 
terests and prestige against the Army. 


Since the war an attempt has been made to co-ordinate 
these rival forces by setting up Imperial Headquarters, a 
supreme body in charge of all military and naval matters, 
which exercises a tremendous potential influence over the 
Cabinet. 

Within the Government itself there are numerous forces 
capable of exerting some degree of independent leadership 
in economic matters. These include: (1) The permanent 
advisers to the Imperial Household—namely, the Keeper 
of the Privy Seals and the Minister to the Imperial House- 
hold; (2) the only remaining (and very aged) Elder States- 
man, Prince Saionji; (3) the Cabinet, with its several 
Advisory Councils; and (4) various Government Depart- 
ments, particularly those of Defence, Finance, Home 
Affairs, Agriculture and Industry and Commerce. These 
Departments together exercise extensive powers over bank- 
ing, industry and economic life generally. Among the 
Cabinet Advisory Councils special mention may be made 
of the Planning Council, which contains representatives of 
business and offers recommendations on the utilisation of 
the natural material resources and labour supplies. Another 
of these Councils is the Capital Adjustment Commission, 
which examines all private projects for the increase or 
decrease in the capitalisation of companies. Finally there 
are the Railway Ministry (which owns and works all the 
main lines of the country), the semi-Governmental Japan 
Iron and Steel Company and a group of “ special” banks 
administered by the Government. Plans are also under way 
for the management of the chief branches of the electric 
power industry by a semi-Governmental company. 

Private business and industry, apart from agriculture, 
small-scale trading and domestic workshops, is largely in 
the hands of four powerful family groups. The Mitsui 
and Sumitomo groups date back for several centuries. The 
Mitsubishi and Yasuda groups came to the forefront soon 
after the middle of the last century. All four groups are 
now being confronted by the “ Shinko” (literally, New 
Rise) groups, which have developed during the past thirty 
years. Their combined financial power, however, is prob- 
ably still less than that of the Mitsui family alone. Phe 
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largest of the Shinko, the Aikawa concer, sprang up 
largely as the result of fortunate speculative purchases, in 
the depression of 1930-31, of shares in Japanese heavy 
industry, whose prices subsequently soared to record 
heights, thanks to armaments expenditure following the 
Manchurian affair. The other Shinko groups are also con- 
nected mainly with the armament industries, particularly 
with those producing chemicals. 

The smaller industrialists and traders of Japan have 
been organised (sometimes compulsorily) into local asso- 
ciations, or guilds, with national federations, in order to 
strengthen themselves against the big combines and to re- 
duce cut-throat competition in the export trade. The 
farmers have been encouraged to buy supplies of fertiliser 
and seed, and to sell their produce, through co-operative 
societies, which now have five million members. These 
organisations have not been spontaneously evolved by the 
traders and farmers, but have been fostered mainly through 
the central and local Governments. 

In Manchuria and China, Japanese economic enterprise 
is exercised chiefly through semi-Governmental companies. 
These include the South Manchurian Railway Company, 
with its subsidiary in North China, the Kochu Koshi 
(Internal Development Company). The newly formed 
Mangyo (Manchurian Industrial Development Company) is 
controlled jointly by the Aikawa interests and the Govern- 
ment. Two semi-Government companies were also formed 
a few months ago to promote economic expansion in North 
and Central China. 


THE BIG FOUR 


Such, in brief, is the framework of economic conditions 
in modern Japan. We may now proceed to examine the 
structure of Japanese industry in greater detail. Our 
survey must necessarily begin by describing the role of the 
Big Four families to which allusion has already been 
made. Of these, Mitsui is still the most powerful. The 
Mitsui family are descended from a soldier who, a thou- 
sand years ago, restored for a time the secular power of 
the Imperial family. They entered business in the early 
seventeenth century and carried on sauce brewing, pawn- 
broking and, later, cloth selling. After building up large 
connections as Government money exchange agents and 
financiers, they became the leading financiers of Old 
Japan. Seventy years ago, when the Tokugawa dictator- 
ship was at the end of its tether, they financed the Imperial 
cause; and they played a large part in safeguarding 
Government funds during the first years of Modern Japan. 
The rapid expansion of Japan’s trade and territory carried 
them from strength to strength, and only in the last decade 
has their domination been checked. 

Sumitomo, next of the Big Four in seniority, were in 
charge of important metal mines in the Shogunate days, and 
had some control over the minting of coinage. They also 
were able quickly to adjust their mining and financial 
activities to the new state of affairs. 

Mitsubishi, which is controlled by the Iwasaki family, 
were pioneers in ocean shipping during the first years 
after the Restoration. This business led them on to coal- 
mining, shipbuilding and heavy industry, and their influ- 
ence grew rapidly during these years of industrial revolu- 
tion. 

Finally, Yasuda began his apprenticeship to a small 
money exchange dealer in Edo (now Tokyo) ten years before 
the Restoration. By dint of careful speculation in currency 
during the eventful first years of the new Government, he 
acquired sufficient capital to enable him to play a large 
financial part in the wars with China and Russia. He was 
assassinated in 1921, at the age of 84, but his family re- 
mains in charge of all the interests he acquired. 

So much for the history of the Big Four. A brief review 
of their financial and industrial interests will serve to 
show the importance of their present role in Japan. Each 
of the Big Four is controlled through a family holding 
company as shown in the following table. 

The capital of these holding companies, in fact, gives 
little idea of their actual strength. They have large interests 
in almost all branches of Japanese economic development 
and are the greatest “ wealth-cliques ” in the country. 


Paid-up capital* 


Holding Company Nature Million yen) 
Mitsui Gomei Kaisha... Unlimited partnership... 30) 
Mitsubishi Goshi Limited partnership ... 120 
Sumitomo Goshi ...... Limited partnership ... 150 
Yasuda Hozenshat Special Trust Co. ...... 30 


In banking, naturally, these concerns are powerful. Table 
II at the end of this article will show that, at the end of 
1936, they held about 40 per cent. of the deposits of all the 
ordinary Japanese banks. ‘Two other groups held a further 
19 per cent. In life assurance, although they have not been 
engaged in the business for very many years, they held 
20 per cent. of the reserve funds of all Japanese companies. 
In marine, fire and accident insurance their predominance 
is much greater, their holdings amounting to nearly three- 
quarters of the national total. Again, of the property held 
in trust by Japanese trust companies, firms managed by the 
Big Four were in charge c+ two-thirds of the total. 

Their commercial and industrial interests are no less 
important (see Tables III and V-XIV). In Japan’s 
cotton textile industry three firms handle, between them, 
from 70 to 80 per cent. of imported raw cotton and some 
40 per cent. of total exports of manufactures. The chief of 
these concerns, Toyo Menka, is a subsidiary of Mitsui, who 
also control one of the largest mills Kanegafuchi and 
numerous other spinning mills and textile weaving factories. 
Mitsubishi have connections with various leading textile 
producing companies. Both Mitsui and Mitsubishi handle 
raw silk through their two companies, Mitsui Bussan and 
Mitsubishi Shoji, which are the largest foreign trading 
institutions in the country. The chief shipping line, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, and its subsidiaries, are closely con- 
nected with Mitsubishi, who were the founders of Japan’s 
moder mercantile marine. 

While Mitsui specialise in light industries, Mitsubishi 
and Sumitomo have concentrated rather on mining, en- 
gineering and the heavy industries. They have invested 
several hundred million yen in shipbuilding, aircraft manu- 
facture, dock management, electrical equipment and arma- 
ment manufacture, the chemical industry and mining pro- 
duction of all kinds. Mitsui, however, own a mining 
company with a capital of 100 millions, and engage in the 
production of electrical switchboards, in the eleciro- 
chemical industry, and in numerous branches. of 
engineering. 

The interests of the great families in the armaments 
industries, as might be expected, is considerable. Accord- 
ing to a recent calculation of the Oriental Economist (Toyo 
Keizai), Japan’s armament concerns have a paid-up capital 
of 748 million yen, 90 per cent. of which is under the 
control of a dozen large and medium-sized family groups. 
The biggest nine of these, which own nearly 80 per cent. 
of the total capital, are shown separately in Table III; and 
three of them, it will be observed, belong to members of 
the Big Four. 

The list of industries controlled by these family concerns 
extends beyond textiles, engineering and armaments. The 
Oji Paper Trust—a huge concern which produces three- 
quarters of a million tons of paper annually and controls 
the great er part of the entire Japanese output—is a “ side 
company ” of Mitsui. Japan has the largest output of plate 
glass of any country in the world, and her chief manufac- 
turing company is Asahi Glass, whose shares are owned, as 
to 59 per cent., by Mitsubishi. Japan’s coal resources are 
somewhat limited, and much of the power used in her 
industry is derived from hydro-electric plants, in which the 
Big Four have large shareholding interests. 

Altogether, recent estimates have suggested that sums 
equal to 60 per cent. of the 21.000 million yen (£2,100 
millions, at par) invested in all Japanese joint-stock com- 
panies are controlled by these concerns; and that Mitsui 
alone accounts for 5,000 million yen (£500 millions), or 
nearly 25 per cent. of the total. These interests have, 


* The par rate of exchange for the yen is 10 to the £ and the 
present rate approximately 17 to the {. The internal value of 
the yen has not depreciated nearly as much as the external value. 
In estimating internal conditions, therefore, the par rate may be 
a better guide than the current rate of exchange 


+ Literally, Virtue Protection Company. 


clearly, given a high rate of return recently, to judge by 
the following figures : — 
PROFITS OF 350 REPRESENTATIVE JAPANESE COMPANIES 
(Calculated by the Mitsubishi Economic Research Bureau) 
Rate of annual net profit 


to paid-up capital = 
o/ 0 
/9 0 
ist half-year 12:6 3.3 
936 
1 _ ”» 12 : 8 8 2 
9 st ' 


t Provisional estimate based on 190 companies. 


Net profits in manufacturing and mining averaged as 
much as 16 per cent. and dividends 10 per cent. These 
high rates, however, were offset by lower figures for the 
electric power, transport and financial companies. 


ORGANISATION IN THE FAMILY GROUPS 


The capital of the Big Four’s holding companies is 
owned by the chief members of the family, who are re- 
quired to conform, in each case, to the Family Constitu- 
tion. In the Mitsui group this constitution is about two 
centuries old. Actual day-to-day administration, however, 
is largely in the hands of one or more distinguished 
* Banto ” (literally “ head watchmen”) such as Nanjo of 
Mitsui, Ishikawa of Mitsubishi, Kozo Mori of Yasuda and, 
until recently, Toyotaro Yuki of Sumitomo. At the time 
of his assassination, in 1932, Baron Dan was chief Banto 
of Mitsui. He was succeeded by Mr Seihin Ikeda, the new 
Minister of the Departments of Finance and Commerce, 
who retired in 1936. 

These great businesses have a pyramidal structure, with 
a holding company at the top controlling the main 
operating companies and the “ side-line ” concerns. Each 
of these two classes of company has numerous subsidiaries, 
which frequently, in turn, have smaller companies largely 
dependent upon them. In addition, the families enjoy 
extensive control of outside businesses to whom their bank- 
ing, insurance and trust organisations supply funds. 
Yasuda, in fact, has few direct manufacturing activities. 
Like the industrial banks of pre-War Germany, it exercises 
control chiefly through its lending power. 

Before the last depression set in, all the family concerns 
were busy expanding, studying conditions abroad and 
modernising their constitutions so far as the traditional 
framework allowed. Although they had set their faces 
against trade unionism, their more enlightened leaders were 
conscious that they must pay increasing attention to the 
social consequences of their policy. The depression—and 
the increased attention given to social studies among junior 
army officers—-coincided with the assassinations of 
economic leaders in 1932 and with military demands for 
an expansion in armaments, which had been cut down 
under the stress of deflation. Simultaneously, the younger 
members of the Big Four’s staffs became very dissatisfied 
with their chances of promotion. Accordingly, Mitsui, 
under the direction of Mr Ikeda, took the lead in introduc- 
ing a policy of “ slewing-round ”—in the Japanese jour- 
nalistic term. This policy involved the large-scale donation 
of funds to national social organisations, accompanied by 
a slowing-up of the tendency of big business to monopolise 
all branches of trade, particularly in overseas markets. ‘The 
big concerns sold a considerable portion of their shares to 
the general public, and made arrangements for the auto- 
matic retirement of senior staff members, including direc- 
tors, between the ages of 50 and 60. 

Although this reorientation of policy did not increase 
the popularity of the big concerns, it showed the military 
that their criticisms were not without effect. Meanwhile, 
after the absorption of Government armament bonds by the 
Japanese market had proceeded satisfactorily for some 
years, there were signs, in 1936, of hesitation both among 
the large capitalists and in the cabinet, in their willingness 
to support continued Budget deficits. The revolt of Febru- 
ary, 1936, however, convinced them of the necessity of 
accepting their position with a good grace; and they were 
prepared to intensify their efforts when the war with China 
started. To-day they are becoming increasingly aware of 
two factors: first, the vast potentialities which are being 
opened up in China for the production of coal, iron, steel, 
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raw cotton and electric power; and, secondly, their own 
need for foreign capital. 


SMALLER FAMILY GROUPS 


Other old-established family groups beside the Big 
Four, have played an important part in the rise of modern 
Japan. The chief of these groups are: — 


(1) The Shibusawa interests. These were built up by 
the late Viscount Shibusawa, who, among his many 
activities in all branches of Japanese economic life, estab- 
lished the Dai-ichi Bank and an important engineering 
works. He was one of the founders of the Tokyo University 
of Commerce, which has trained a large proportion of 
Japan’s business leaders. The Viscount’s son is now 
managing director of the semi-Governmental Japan Iron 
and Steel Company. 


(2) The Okura group, which owns numerous small com- 
panies engaged in trading, mining and engineering, and is 
particularly interested in development on the East Asian 
mainland. 


(3) The Fujita group, which is engaged in mining and 
trading. 


(4) The Furukawa metal-mining and electric cable 
manufacturing concerns. 


(5) The Shibuya Explosives Company. 


(6) The Kawasaki Dock and Engineering Companies, 
banks and insurance firms. 


(7) The Asano cement and building interests. 


The relations of these smaller concerns to the Big Four 
have, on occasions, been close. Several of their managing 
families are connected by marriage with the main families 
of the Big Four, to whose subsidiary companies they 
frequently subscribe. On the other hand, the Big Four often 
take up their debentures. The Asano interests, for example, 
are largely dependent on loans from Yasuda. 
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NEWER GROUPS IN JAPAN 


No picture of industrial Japan to-day would be com- 
plete without some mention of the newer “ Shinko” 
groups, whose influence, while not as great as that of 
the old-established family concerns, has grown rapidly 
in the last five years. The most striking of these groups 
is led by Yoshisuke Aikawa, a trained engineer of fifty- 
seven years. After gaining experience in America, 
Aikawa in 1910 founded the Tobata Casting Works, 
with capital borrowed from his relations. In 1928 he 
bought up shares in the Kuhara Mining Company at 
ridiculously low prices, part of which he sold to the public 
after the armament boom of 1931, at eight or nine times 
their earlier quotations. The mining firm was then separated 
from the main company which became an open holding 
company, Nissan (or Japan Production). On the eve of the 
present Chinese war, Yoshisuke Aikawa controlled com- 
panies with a capital of 500 million yen and with 95,000 
employees, in the mining, engineering, electric power, 
chemical, trawling and fishing, gramophone, wireless and 
match industries. He has also taken the lead in motor-car 
production in Japan. His policy of offering shares to the 
public, his successful handling of relations with foreign 
companies, and his willingness to take considerable business 
risks have combined to render him persona grata in military 
circles. He has, consequently, been entrusted with the de- 
velopment of mining, iron and steel production and 
engineering in Manchuria—activities formerly monopolised 
by the South Manchurian Railway—though half the shares 
in the Manchurian enterprise are held by the Manchukuo 
Government. Mr Aikawa, in short, has spread his net widely 
over both war-time and peace-time industries, and his 
family is connected, by marriage, with the Mitsubishi 
Jeaders and with several other big concerns. 

Certain other Shinko industrial groups may be separately 
enumerated. They include: — 

(1) Japan Nitrogen (Nichitsu), led by Jun Noguchi, and 
built up originally on imported fertiliser. 

(2) Japan Soda (Nisso), whose wide range of products 
has been developed from the careful study, by Yurei 
Nakano, of salt and foreign processes for transforming it 
into chemicals. 

(3) The chemical companies of Nobuteru Mori, first 
concerned with the manufacture of iodine and now en- 
gaged in electro-chemical processes and fertiliser manufac- 
ture. This group is largely dependent for funds upon 
Yasuda and Mitsubishi. 

4) The curious collection of companies controlled by 
an organisation known as Riken. These companies were de- 
veloped from a Government-subsidised physical and 
chemical research institute and subscriptions were made to 
their capital by all the leading family businesses, The group 
has now started its own factories to produce light engineer- 
ing products, particularly piston rings, precision machines 
and machine-tools. 


Apart from Nissan, these new concerns do not approach 
the older families in capital power. They are of first-rate 
importance, however, in shaping the modern development 
of Japan, since they have applied Western science to Jap- 
anese industry. For example, they are already taking a 
leading part in the manufacture of ammonium sulphate, 
where, as Table XII shows, three Shinko concerns are among 

e “ Big Six” which together own nine-tenths of Japan’s 
productive capacity. The business of the newer concerns 
has been built up with noteworthy skill and dispatch; so 
much so, that Japan is now largely self-sufficient in chemi- 
cals and electrical apparatus, and will shortly turn her 
energies to the production of high-quality machines. 

In general, the new concerns, like the old, are permeated 
with the influence of the family system. They are, however, 
far more than the older groups, the product of a small num- 
ber of enterprising individuals; and, although their interests 
are widespread, they are, on the whole, rather more special- 
ised. Perhaps their most significant feature is the part that 
armament expenditure has played in their recent develop- 
ment. Their prosperity, however, will depend ultimately 
upon their ability to turn their activities to peaceful ends. 
For this reason, they are particularly interested in the course 
of events in China, where, for centuries, public works, 
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transport and (until recently) Western science have all been 
neglected. Their co-operation in the war can be looked for 
as a matter of course; for their investments are confined io 
Asia, and military defeat would mean their destruction. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


Before bringing the survey to a close, a brief description 
may be given of the methods by which the Government is 
endeavouring to forward its ambitious policies on the 
economic side. The National Planning Council and the 
Capital Adjustment Commission, upon whose advice the 
Cabinet relies, have the co-operation of certain Govern- 
ment institutions. These include : — 


1) The Bank of Japan, the Central Bank, which now 
has outstanding 1,800 million yen of notes against its 
bullion holdings of 800 million yen. The bank buys up 
most of the Government war bonds and holds them until 
it can dispose of them to other banks. 

(2) The Yokchama Specie Bank, which controls the 
foreign exchange market. 

3) The Hypothec Bank, which makes long term loans 
on the security of agricultural and city property. 

(4) The Industrial Bank of Japan, which is able to com- 
pete with private banks in granting loans to industry. 

(S) The special banks formed for assisting Hokkaido and 
the colonies. 


All these instituuons are under the control of the 
Department of Finance, and their outstanding loans aggre- 
gate more than 4,000 million yen (£400 millions at par). 
In addition to the departments controlling the railways, 
industrial welfare and agriculture, the Department of 
Commerce and Industry has powers to encourage the 
organisation of industrial guilds and selling associations. 

Some eighty per cent. of the shares of the Japan Iron 
and Steel Company, which produces half of Japan’s steel, 
were until recently owned by the Government. The com- 
pany has now, however, raised its capital from 360 to 511 
million yen, and private investors have increased their 
holdings. Under the latest scheme for national co-ordina- 
tion of the electric power industry (in which the five largest 
companies have assets valued at a total of 1,500 million 
yen) there are to be a Board of Electricity to plan develop- 
ments, a special National Power Company (formed from 
existing companies) to carry them out, and an Electric 
Power Council to supervise the results. 


SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY 


The history of the South Manchuria Railway indi- 
cates the possible future trend of Japanese investment in 
China. This huge semi-Governmental organisation has 
capital of 800 million yen, and assets which were worth, 
in 1936, some 2,000 million yen. It has been the pioneer 
of economic development in Manchuria, through its con- 
centration on railways and the soya-bean trade. It now con- 
trols nearly all the railways in Manchuria, North China and 
part of Korea, and is comparable, in many ways, with the 
Canadian Pacific, the Trans-Siberian and other great lines. 
Some Japanese refer to it as their “ East India Company,” 
for, in addition to its purely transport activities, it has 
developed most of Manchuria’s coal, iron and gold mining, 
gas, electricity and water supplies, docks, engineering 
works, modern hotels and newspapers. 

The capital of the South Manchuria Railway was pro- 
vided as to one-half by the Japanese Government and as 
to the remaining half by the big family concerns and 
others. No one set of private interests, however, has ever 
had dominating power in it. The Governors have usually 
been Government servants. 

After 1931, however, side by side with the thirty years 
old South Manchuria Railway, with its headquarters at 
the trading port of Dairen, there rose up the Manchukuo 
Government, largely controlled by the Kwantung army, 
at the rapidly growing political capital of Hsingking. The 
authorities at the latter place became impatient with the 
monopoly of the South Manchuria Railway, and anxious 
for the rapid economic expansion of the new State They 
desired to obtain increased supplies of coal, iron, oil and 
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LARGE CONCERNS IN JAPAN 


The following tables give some idea of the importance of the leading group concerns in Japan’s economic structure. Table I shows 
the total paid-up capital of the main and affiliated companies of most of the big groups (with the exception of the Shibusawa group, for 
which figures are not available). Table II indicates the part played by the “ Big Four ”—Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo and Yasuda— 


as well as by Shibusawa and Kawasaki, in Japanese banking, insurance and trust companies. 


Table III discloses the relative shares of 


leading groups in the paid-up capital of Japan’s armament manufacturing companies. Tables IV-XI give the positions of the various 
concerns in the production of iron and steel, coal, copper, gold, cotton textiles, sugar and flour and in the export of raw silk. Tables XII 
and XIII relate to the position of the newer group concerns in two leading chemical industries—the production of ammonium sulphate 
and the manufacture of soda by electrolysis. Finally, in Table XIV is given a list of Japan’s leading shipping companies and the tonnage 
owned by them. (Most of the-statistics in the article and tables are based on information contained in a series of twelve volumes, Nihoa 
Konzern Zensho, the publication of which was begun last year by Shunjusha, Tokyo.) 


JAPANESE Group CONCERNS. 


Total Paid-up Capital at end of June, 1937 


The Big Four— 


TABLE I 


COMPANIES 


MAIN AND AFFILIATED 


Million Yen 


MUNIN dd i5scecaneansessnaness nincanunehensanuiaens s 1,177 
PIII sin chackesuucditdackathesssasoancantnaneed ‘ 848 
IEE evs parbasinnchicncansesansteancakcaninenen ° 384 
WE Sis cScersasacasssssseas hstensdaiaccsapenaactes ‘ 264 
Total 2,673 
Other Older Groups— 
CUE ccs sscnasapenpauanesdedsnsatusdteadeuesneects 236 
Ges sta detecesiiee detevevecdsoviveds Diesackedesece 133 
SN tie one oh 00454 docduaperennnssaeccessenciue 102 
MIE (hie edunusc Puc hcedcsedinecedecnsexeccencebes 99 
Total 570 
New Groups (Shinko)— 
I it Ai x adn wage nnnanbesebawenbanedabiwuben ‘ 474* 
Pee PHONE CNICIG) occ ccccsccsncdedeboccss 198 
eV la toi dss 0540806<onstinkaods aimnaciaetwenses 142 
De SEND CRUAROOD  ecsiai a cha deiadaixicdiciradespane 85 
PD Stel ksieukcsenkccndveendbnincdsnsmependdeasave 31 
Total 930 
4,173 
Total paid-up capital of all Japanese 
Companies at end of 1936+ ............... 15,314 
Share of Big Four in Fapanese total .....ceceeeees 17% 
Share of New Groups in Japanese total .......... 6% 


* Before the formation of the Manchurian Industrial Develop- 
increased Nissan’s 


ment Co. 
importance. 


(Mangyo) 


which has 


greatly 


+ Excluding semi-Governmental Banks and Companies. 


The table, however, tempts us to under-estimate greatly the 
relative importance of the big concerns, whose shares are worth 
from 30 to 100 per cent. more than their nominal value, whereas 
those of smaller companies do not so often bear high premiums. 
Also there are numerous other companies largely under their 
control though not exactly affiliated to them. A truer picture can 
be obtained from the following table which indicates the vast 
amounts of loanable funds at the disposal of the big concerns, 


TABLE II 


JAPANESE BANKS, TRUST COMPANIES AND INSURANCE 
Group CONCERNS 


COMPANIES MANAGED BY Srx LEADING 
(end of 1936)* 


Mitsui 
Mitsubishi.......... 
Sumitomo . jae 
Yasuda . 


Total of Big Four 


Shibusawa ... 
Kawasaki ... 


Total of Six Groups 
Total for whole of 
Japan ...... goes 


Share of Six Groups 
in Japanese Total... 
Share of Bie Four in 
Japanese Total .... 


LOANABLE FUNDSt 
(Million yen) 


| 
| 





‘Trust 
Banks Companies 
| 
| Property 
Deposits in Trust 
{ 
| 977 533 
1,090 393 
1,112 364 
1,766 244 
| 
| 4,945 1,554 
| 1,386 None 
| 994 | 51 
7,325 «| 1,605 
| 
| 12,4034 | 2,360 














Life 
Insurance 


| 


Companies 


Reserves 


| 





Marine, 

Fire and 
Accident 
Insurance 
Companies 


Reserves 


26 
230 
17 
32 


305 


None 


The six groups hold 57 per cent. of the national total of all funds included in the 


above. 


* Insurance figures are for the end of 1935. 
+ Not including Government and semi-Governmental banks. 


In 1929, the equivalent figure was 45 per cent. — 
t All figures include share capital. 





TABLE Iil 
JAPANESE ARMAMENT MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 


Paid-up Capital 


Million Yen 


IID ci citscdannevisseccdindeuas acme ea 127 
Peers’ Bank ........ snananeiiee ainenaans , 107 
iri ti ntcaccsdsnenccnentnasandsciaanendan 100 
PRD a sccitdetnsccticdsedies pebvassendeicteueeded bios 96 
WE etncsesss waened dayebbiveiadiiwaeeneeaihens ‘ 83 
PEGI Giscccese oseeenedassentoress sannenesiuanaceel ea 32 
ID Wasniccauadntsexscessasevesscosiecusieeis as 25 
IN: éecccssancecese ences edeaenseteneenaobees 15 
I iccccctcccsdedccesssesessascddcutdnsalaticbetias ‘ il 
Above companies (80% of total) .........sseeeeeee 596 
IE is wikis ccnnidsinndiditntninn 748 
(From a recent investigation by Toyo Keizai Shimpo) 


Producing Group 


TABLE IV 
PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL IN JAPAN, HER COLONIES 


Japan Iron and Steel Manu- 


facturing Co. 


managed by Government 
and several group con- 


cerns ..... 


Showa Steel Co. then under | 


| 

= | 
(Nitetsu) | 
' 

| 

| 


S.M.R. but now under 
Nissan and Manchukuo 


Government ............. 


Above Groups ........0000 
BOCRE CUTE ccccscscksece 





AND MANCHURIA, 1936 
___ (Amounts in million metric tons) __ 


| | 
| Pig Iron Steel | Steel Products 
= inemaeal sn _| ‘ 
Per | Per Per 
|Amount cent. of |Amount| cent. of |Amount cent. of 
| Total Total | Tota 
| | | 
2-04 | 71-5 | 2-73 | 48-2 | 184 | 394 
| | 
oe ‘47 16-6 re 6:1 “14 2-9 
2°51 88-1 3-07 54:3 1-98 42 0 
wn 2:86 1000 5 66 100-0 470 100-0 


The output not produced by Japan Iron and Showa Steel 
(whose capacity is now being greatly increased) was manufactured 


by numerous smaller firms controlled by Okawa 


linked with 


several groups), the Peers’ Bank, the Bank of Taiwan (Formosa), 
Asano, the Big Four and others. 


TABLE V 
JAPANESE COAL PRODUCTION 1936 


Producing Group— 


Percentage of 
Total Output 


a a a a Sh citia ocmadeaaiaien 25°1 
TA idk 0d id duiliastinietnaeminsecadleriads teu . 14-9 
I IO TINE, apna cdaicncoundesnededisseenkcacs 13-6 
III Tit tits dcakaiuaeidvcsiineacteaeanntnnkaeueni ; 4} 
arias Sacto acim teen deeecnanedannd 4-0 
SET atias a cub tradi okaetnceeetkeasadiesdeabeveucusteteees 3-2 
Pa axidc ded dadctichccdbssinidi bbecesdasceediueesabowte 2:8 
ND Ais, oid sin Pesdadlndi cncbeiaanhleadainantdiaadeiatds 2°5 
a a he 1:4 

71-6 


TABLE 


VI 


JAPANESE COPPER PRODUCTION 1936 


Producing Group— 


Percentage of 
Total Output 





BNI sc. d-recadamavaabnehnsasexuneeniarekiemapeteuneaarases 30-7 
iF luc iesvadccuapamndedteaieaschekies 18-4 
IPE tba kscdacdenabesniaebesedsetasasobasbeubel 17:2 
IN iiss vntsnesccanducderacesusasmtencubedeibeaes 15-4 
la 11-1 
III ods... ccnaciscanguaehendoinastiinemades 3-7 
WOME cea da ook hatecck eandnnsscactsacesdniadecehsviadeus 2-@ 

98-7 

TABLE VII 


JAPANESE GOLD PRODUCTION 1936 


Producing Group— 


Percentage of 
Total Output 


i Rae Ne can AR TS 39-0 
MIN. odode hd sac ee cndeeas Rebabiebawscedeate 13-9 
Ge i iid odeaddeeabadamnieed 10-8 
Sumitomo ...... (dias cscabebthandcothatdbseneiincdhe bea 15-9 
ack nen cd liek tecivensiaidiclghad ahapeeetbdenceia J 5°5 
oe ta eacttn pin baai ata ai -9 
Net ctrl ote tt nec caneKaeaaace eats umeaieeuie 3 
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TABLE VIII 
JAPANESE TEXTILE COMPANIES (MEMBERS OF COTTON 
SPINNERS’ FEDERATION) 
Paid-up Capital end of June, 1937 
Million Yen 





Japan Spinning (Mitsuwa)* ................csecseeeeeeees 66°5 
‘Toyo Spinning (Sumitomo) Majiboinphesespepesehesysostons 65-2 
Kanegafuchi Spinning (Mitsui) .....................00.« 49-5 
Fuji Gas Spinning (Mitsubishi) ..................0.s0008 37°4 
I 8-3 

226-9 


The capital of these firms represents 44 per cent. of the total 
of all members of the Federation, but their importance in the 
export trade is considerably greater. 

* Details of this Osaka amalgamation of firms interested in 
textiles (and banking) are not yet available. 


TABLE IX 
JAPANESE SUGAR MANUFACTURE 1937 
Percentage of 


Manufacturing Group— total Output 


CT asta 25-7 
I y 19-0 
Fujiyama (connected with Mitsui?) .............000. 44:2 
i ic ca nadatnleea nad ccl contin ‘ 5:6 
94-5 

TABLE X 


JAPANESE FLOUR MANUFACTURE 1937 


Daily Capacity 








Manufacturing Group— Barrels 
TT cc cnett il Sackcpedacsctebetenbrepeninesaersesn 31,500 
PN MLELCihidaskinchoucnisenténccbusivedeswapsncsosncs 20,800 

52,300 

Estimated total Japanese capacity  ............66000e 60,000 


TABLE XI 
JAPANESE RAw SILK Exports 1936 


Percentage of total 
Raw Silk 


Export Houses— exports handled 


MES... 22 5. . Fo epebbncboubusakbates 25:2 
csc 13-7 
38-9 


TABLE XII 


ESTIMATED CAPACITY FOR PRODUCING AMMONIUM 
SULPHATE IN JAPAN, KOREA AND MANCHURIA 
Thousand 


Producing Groups— metric tons 





I ID as csi onbiaies tn cccesiet picsupenvcomepen 645 
a Ti a 400 
ieee ican de hen dat eiak cabins Kone uins 379 
aides hediatadchaies artisan nen suauauiibneete 270 
IO ONIN dccics dacccnessnncencentsr000<0 300 

1,994 


(89 per cent. of the total productive capacity.) 


* No figures are available showing the extent to which the 
S.M.R. still retains control over production. 


TABLE XIII 
ESTIMATED CAPACITIES OF JAPANESE GROUPS PRODUCING 
SODA BY ELECTROLYTIC PROCESSES 
Percentage of 


Producing Groups— total capacity 





IN cits naiaeadeinmaks hammiicnbaenuaeunceile 12:7 
ND gc cccianaddnddavsadkesenduciastesswdiees 14-7 
SEN TRE 605 as SECRET CM AWERSaKERCU TENURE dou duseidecuss 13-4 
IN os co ass su Vee aeMaeuN Tsai eV eRbcuuedeVeveiie 13°4 
NN Eh nbn siadssanteuncssuueruiedasidsnvaiedvevsvewssee> 12-0 
SI oaisy ican chsh ous indakebsekseashibicaninbhinebinesas 6:0 

72°2 


TABLE XIV 
SHIPS OWNED BY JAPANESE SHIPPING COMPANIES 
Gross Tonnage 
of all Steamships 


over Group 
Owning Groups Lines 1,000 tons Total 
PE ei eeeeea ee 635,283 ) 
Largely Mitsubishi < Kinkai Yusen ......... 153,706 I 829,330 
Mitsubishi Shoji ..... 40,341 
[Aid tinsntovnnediecene 532,590 * 
Kokusai Kisen ...... 151,066 
Partly Sumitomo ...< Kita Nippon Kisen 61,816 807,145 
Harada Kisen ........ 32,889 
Settsu Shosen ........ 28,784 
. Mitsui Bussan......... 160,320 — 
SD  cxcdavanctseart Kyoritsu Kisen ...... 35,926 196,246 
{ Toyo Kisen .........0. 63,556 
Ce Hinode Kisen......... 14,440 85,235 
Asano Bussan ........ 7,239 | 
, . Yamashita Kisen .... 92.326 * 
Yamashita .......... aloe 22.979 115,305 
2,033,261 


(49 per cent. of Japanese total of 4,156,619 gross tons) 


Among ships over 5,000 tons, the predominance of vessels 
belonging to N.Y.K., O.S.K., and Mitsui is much greater. 





water power, and to further agricultural development. 
Last but not least, they planned to settle a million Japanese 
families (i.e. five million people) in Manchuria during the 
next twenty years. 

The clash between the Hsingking and Dairen ideologies 
reached a deadlock in 1935. The army remained dissatistied 
with the S.M.R., but could not realise its objectives with- 
out money from capitalists in Japan, who were far from 
being convinced of the practicability of their plans. A 
series of decisive events, however, modified the whole 
position. In February, 1936, came the revolt of the younger 
officers; in 1937, attention was focused on economic de- 
velopments in North China; and, finally, in July, 1937, 
came the war in China. 

The army has now brought in the meteoric Aikawa to 
take over the Showa Steel Company, and many other 
industrial interests of the S.M.R. The latter, meanwhile, 
has its hands full with its newly acquired Chinese railways, 
which it plans to run on a continental basis, with the Man- 
churian and Korean lines. 

Japanese plans for the economic exploitation of Chinese 
territories have found expression in the formation of three 
semi-Governmental companies. These are : — 

) The new China Federal Reserve Bank. Half of the 
bank’s capital of 50 million yuan (or yen) is being pro- 
vided by the Yokohama Specie Bank, the Industrial Bank 
of Japan, and the Bank of Chosen (Korea) on behalf of 
the Provisional Peking Administration. The other half is 
being provided by various Chinese banks. 

2) The North China Development Company, with a 
capital of 350 million yen, half of which will be contri- 
buted by the Japanese Government (partly in kind). 

(3) The Central China Development Company, with 
a capital of 100 million yen, some 50 millions of which 

will be provided by the Japanese Government. 





Both development companies may issue debentures to 
an amount equal to five times their paid-up capital. Their 
enterprises will engage in transport, communications, and 
the production of electric power, minerals, marine products, 
salt and other commodities. 

THE FUTURE 

Japanese economic leaders are now at the crossroads of 
nationalism and internationalism. They have steadily been 
building up the self-sufficiency of the Japanese Empire 
under tariff protection. They remain dependent, however, 
upon foreign countries for imports of raw materials and 
the latest machinery, and if they are to bring about a rapid 
reconstruction in China they will require foreign capital. 

Meanwhile, Japan’s economic development is still 
largely controlled by the Big Four, who play a leading part 
even in the semi-Governmental concerns. Their reputation 
among the people has become more favourable with the 
realisation that their efforts are indispensable if the war 
is to be brought to a successful conclusion. Probably their 
greatest living representative is now Minister of Finance 
and Commerce. The new concerns have supplemented 
rather than replaced the old family businesses. All groups, 
including the military, the Government, the capitalists, and 
the small traders and farmers, are at present working in 
unison, but on any sign of collapse old-standing jealousies 
would probably break out again. The greatest risk, from the 
point of view of Japan’s economy, would be a war which 
dragged on indefinitely, and offered little opportunity for 
investment yielding a positive return. A peace which 
hampered Japan’s newly expanded industries would be 
disastrous to them; a victory would show whether those 
industries could be as effective in building up Chinese life 
as in destroying it. 
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Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Striking Export Surplus 


New York, June 7.— Last October the Federal 
Reserve index of industrial production (adjusted) fell to 102, 
nine points below the preceding month and 19 points below 
the record high level of December, 1936. A trade recession 
was Clearly in progress. The same month saw a continued 
fall in imports of merchandise and a further rise in exports. 
For the first time for several years, the surplus of exports 
exceeded $100 millions. During the first three quarters of 
1937, imports had exceeded exports by a net amount of $51 
millions. 

From that turning point, the United States has proceeded 
to pile up one of the largest “ favourable” merchandise 
balances on record for a comparable period of time. Every 
month has shown a surplus of exports amounting to $100 
millions or more, except November, when the surplus was 
$92 millions. The total export surplus during the seven 
months including April, 1938 (for which figures are now 
available), was $747 millions. 

The total surplus for these seven months is larger than for 
any complete calendar year since 1921, except 1924, 1928, 
1929 and 1930, which showed export surpluses of $981 
millions, $1,037 millions, $842 millions and $782 millions, 
respectively. The average monthly surplus during the last 
seven months for which figures are available exceeds the 
average monthly surplus in any of those years. Prior to the 
World War there was no year when the export surplus 
equalled this seven months’ total. 

This extraordinary surplus is not the result of any extreme 
rise in exports. During the last quarter of 1937 exports 
averaged just over $300 millions a month, and during the 
first four months this year about $275 millions. Imports fell 
steadily to the end of 1937, but the decline seems to have 
ceased during the first four months of this year. 


Domestic Character of the Slump 


These trade figures indicate the essentially domestic 
character of the business slump here. Imports fell persistently 
last year, while exports rose in October and remained steady 
during the rest of the year. During the first third of 1938 
both exports and imports have remained steady with a large 
surplus of exports. This suggests that conditions in other 
countries are tending to sustain, rather than depress, busi- 
ness and prices here. Apparently, the dollar figures for trade 
represent fairly well the volume of goods, since the average 
price is reported to be substantially unchanged compared 
with a year ago. The Department of Commerce stated in its 
April report that: “ The unit value (price) index of total 
exports and of total imports was at least 5 per cent. lower 
in this past April than in April, 1937.” 

The figures for April and the first four months of this 
year and last year are as follows: — 


Millions of dollars 


April Four months 
ended April 
1937 1938 1937 1938 
Merchandise :— 
BRIE wisinvncrccqtecusceeses 269 274 981 1,102 
RIE sitnsiccexnccneseases 287 160 1,112 667 
Excess of Exports.........0+ ‘ 115 ik 435 
Excess of Imports........++++ 18 wi 131 jee 
Gold :— 
BIDE ascdervaccdensvecsses N N N 5 
REEL, Si secseessgctanecaces 216 71 612 140 
Excess of Imports.......++++ 216 71 612 134 
Silver :— 
RN  adinicensccvadsatesds 2 0:2 7 1 
BE cate cssncdagiguscess 3 16 25 74 
Excess of Imports........++++ 1 16 18 73 


N = Negligible. 


Imports of gold and silver have covered a substantial 
portion of the favourable trade balance, but not all. Net 
imports of the two metals during the first four months of 
1938 are reported at $204 millions compared with the export 
surplus of $435 millions. For the whole seven months gold 





and silver imports (net) amounted to $375 millions of the 
$747 millions merchandise balance. 

It would appear, therefore, that foreign balances in this 
country are being utilised to pay for goods. The figures 
compiled by the Treasury Department showed, during the 
fourth quarter of 1937, a reduction in foreign short-term 
funds held here, and the trade figures suggest that a con- 
tinuation of this trend will be shown when the report cover- 
ing the early months of this year is made. Movements of 
security prices do not suggest any important operations with 
foreign funds. 


The Treasury and the Money Market 


The Treasury has announced further steps in its pro- 
gramme to try to fill the triple rdle which it now plays as a 
result of the last depression. As a fiscal agency, the Treasury 
is preparing for the first substantial borrowing of new money 
for more than a year, in readiness for the spending pro- 
gramme. As an integral factor in the central banking 
mechanism, it is preparing to complete the programme to in- 
crease banks’ excess reserves to new high levels, announced 
in the President’s message on April 14th. As the chief 
agency through which monetary influence on business is now 
exerted, it is preparing to provide funds for expenditure and 
at the same time to attempt to maintain a stable bond market. 

On June 15th, holders of $618 millions of notes maturing 
then and holders of $596 millions of notes maturing on Sep- 
tember 15th will receive in exchange new 1 per cent. five- 
year notes or 2¢ per cent. 20-25 year bonds, at the holders’ 
option. By anticipating the September quarter-date maturity, 
that date will be left free from maturities and open for an 
issue to raise new money for the spending programme. By 
the same operation, a large amount of floating debt is funded, 
while, at the same time, a long-term issue is put upon the 
gilt-edged market, which has recently been so buoyant 
because of rising excess reserves as to appear to need restraint. 

From June 16th to June 18th the Treasury will repay 
$250 millions of maturing bills in cash. And between 
June 22nd and July 20th another $250 millions of maturing 
bills will be retired by refinancing only $100 millions of the 
$150 millions maturing weekly. By these operations, in addi- 
tion to whatever excess of expenditure occurs during the 
period, the Treasury will be able substantially to reduce its 
present large cash balance. This balance was increased by 
the proceeds of desterilisation, which do not increase bank 
cash until disbursed by the Treasury. Repayment of these 
bills, therefore, will both increase bank cash and further 
reduce floating debt. From July 27th the Treasury will begin 
to borrow new money on bills again, and the reduction in 
the volume of available short-term investments, as well as 
the increase in bank cash, will tend to support the gilt-edged 
market. 
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The net result of these steps, together with those of recent 
months, is to exert unprecedented upward pressure on the 
long-term gilt-edged market and to “squeeze” the short- 
term market. From August, 1937, to May 31st the total 
Outstanding Treasury bills were reduced by $1,100 millions 
to $1,553 millions, and by July 20th they will have been 
cut by another $500 millions. Since the Federal Reserve 
Banks held $715 millions of these bills on June Ist the market 
has only a small supply. 

During recent months (up to May 31st) the volume of 
Outstanding Treasury notes was reduced by nearly $500 
millions, and will fall still further as a result of the June 15th 
operations. Meanwhile, bank loans have been rapidly 
liquidated, and commercial paper and bankers’ acceptances 
are declining. As a result, the market rate on Treasury bills, 
which averaged 0.45 per cent. in 1937, has recently gone to 
0.025 per cent., and the rate on three-five year Treasury 
notes, which averaged 1.40 per cent. in 1937, is now 0.72 
per cent. Last September the Treasury offered 2 per cent. 
five-year notes; it now offers 1} per cent. five-year notes, 
and the market has bid them to a substantial premium. The 
short-term money rate has essentially vanished so far as the 
Treasury is concerned, and money for several years’ term 
has but little value. During coming weeks still more pressure 
will be felt. 





France 


More Decrees 


Paris, Fune 16.——The parliamentary session will probably 
end on the eve of the visit of the British Sovereigns, which 
figures more and more as the great event of the year in Paris. 
Meanwhile, fifty new decree-laws have been promulgated. 
The personnel of the fighting forces is to be augmented. 
Financial enactments provide for restrictions on the aliena- 
tion of real estate; control of private insurance business; the 
prevention of fiscal fraud; fiscal relief; and the protection of 
savings. The country is to be newly sub-divided into econo- 
mic regions. A tax will be imposed upon imports of cotton 
to encourage production in North Africa ; and the subsidised 
steamship lines are to be reorganised. 

Further decrees will be issued before, or soon after, the 
close of the parliamentary session, and these will be more 
important. They will be mainly concerned with the Wheat 
Office, and the development of electricity supply and distri- 
bution. The Minister for Air has announced that the 
introduction of the 45-hour week into aircraft factories has 
led to an appreciable improvement in the rate of building. 
Altogether, the Government’s programme is making good 
progress. 

Financial Difficulties 

Claims for concessions to civil servants for agricultural 
insurance and pensions for aged workers, representing a total 
fresh expenditure of 8,000 million francs, were supported 
before the Chamber chiefly by the Communists, but also by 
the Socialists. M. Daladier rejected the claims, arguing that 
such measures would bring the exchange rate down to 220 
or 230 francs to the £. He had promised that the rate of 179 
would not be exceeded. Moreover, he said, to accept such 
proposals at this juncture would demonstrate an improvidence 
which would alienate every friend or ally. 

M. Daladier’s firm stand is a new thing in France, and the 
favourable impression it made was enhanced by its following 
hard upon a compulsory evacuation of the employees of the 
Mint, who had begun a stay-in strike because of a dispute 
over wages. The defence of the franc and the augmentation 
of the Army at a time of great international anxiety have 
strengthened the Prime Minister’s position, as was proved in 
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Committee when the votes of the Socialists themselves were 
cast in support of his firm policy. 

The moment is certainly not favourable for lavish expendi- 
ture. The Treasury still needs 30,000 million francs to cover 
the period up to the end of 1938, of which 15,000 millions 
have already been borrowed; 5,000 millions by the recent 
National Defence Loan and 10,000 millions by the issue of 
short-term bonds. The remaining 15,000 millions will be 
sought in the market in the course of the next six months 
and, in the main, during the autumn. Meanwhile, the statis- 
tics of production are far from encouraging. What will they 
be like in October? No confident answer can yet be given to 
this question. 

Declining Imports 

Foreign trade in May showed (compared with April) an 

increase in the value of exports but a decline in their volume. 


Imports also declined in volume, while their value remained 
practically unchanged. 


(francs °000 omitted) 


May, April, May, 

Imports :— 1937 1938 1938 
ce rea 761,478 994,759 1,101,383 
ST IINIIIED nniscnnccscdsccs 1,856,827 2,270,855 2,131,335 
Manufactured goods ......... 452,168 611,788 644,959 
I si cea cent caiaencan iene 3,070,473 3,877,402 3,877,677 

Exports :— 

I a 255,096 365,343 330,438 
IIIS acccnccccosvscess 621,301 710,107 714,717 
Manufactured goods ......... 884,488 1,288,310 1,279,280 
eile ictie nies 1,760,885 2,363,760 2,324,435 
OE CUING oii cinexcesccvnns 1,309,588 1,513,642 1,553,242 


Trade during the first five months of 1938 showed an 
average monthly import surplus of 1,558 million francs, or 
1,228 millions if trade with the Colonies is excluded. In value, 
exports increased more rapidly than imports, a movement 
which is largely explained by the decline in imports caused, 
in the main, by the rise of foreign prices in francs and by the 
declining activity of French industries. 

The Statistique Générale has just published its monthly 
figures showing industrial production :— 

1928= 100 
April, February, March, April, 
1937 1938 1938 1938 


I iii ietcinneanes ‘ 91 85 84 rae 
i 91 92 96 95 
Chemical industries .......... 104 102 96 at 
TN eae 199 163 157 142 
Cl ee ee caine 89 82 81 81 
a iis 73 69 69 _ 
NIE UNDE ciscicccisccevsoce 85 79 73 69 
IE eicncscvndcsousseeas 92 86 83 me 
ND is ci scmidcunaii 82 89 88 67 
INS ichicchdvnbsghacnaenensn 66 58 59 59 
Gas and electricity ............ 129 132 133 

Miscellaneous ..............000. 107 104 109 

Old general index (1913=100) 105 96 95 93 


Wholesale prices in May registered a rise equivalent to the 
latest depreciation of the franc. The rise in the prices of 
imported products was accompanied by an equivalent increase 
in the prices of certain domestic foodstuffs, due to social 
charges or unfavourable weather conditions. Meat prices, 
however, fell, probably because of hasty selling as a result of 
the prolonged drought and the pressure exerted by public 
authorities on certain prices, such as the price of milk. 
Because of these exceptional circumstances, retail prices are 
following the wholesale prices very slowly, but a new and 
serious rise May occur in the future. 


PRICES. 

Apr., Feb., Mar., Apr., Junell 

1937 1938 1938 1938 1938 
Wholesale prices (1914= 
100) :— 

General index . 537 613 61 7 619 645 
Domestic products . 559 656 654 662 685 
Imported products .... 497 538 552 543 574 
Foodstuffs ............... 526 624 613 623 653 
Industrial products ... 547 605 622 617 640 
May, 
1938 


Retail prices (1914=100) 580 692 690 691 698 
Lighting and heating 
1930=100)........... 94°8 116-0 116°4 117-4 117-8 
A seasonal fall in unemployment is perceptible. The 
number of unemployed was 375,719 on June 4th, against 
380,826 in the preceding week. But the number of un- 
employed was 340,062 a year ago, when the monthly increase 
was 35,657. 
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Germany 


Austrian Loans Discussions 


BERLIN, June 15.—— Exporters were perturbed last week by 
fear of complications arising out of the Austrian loans dis- 
cussions. Except for a few privileged persons, they could 
obtain no information. It is a rule to prevent the circulation 
of international news which may be considered derogatory 
to the Reich Government, unless such news can be exploited 
as a demonstration of foreign ill-will. In accordance with this 
policy the difficulties which arose over the loans during the 
Leith-Ross negotiations were not reported; indeed, although 
the public had been fully informed about the successful 
course of the trade negotiations with Italy, the fact that there 
was any delegation about the loans at all was kept generally 
secret. The news of trouble over Austrian debts reached the 
public obliquely in the form of news about the British 
Chambers of Commerce letter to Sir John Simon, which was 
described as “ malicious.” 

Commercial circles naturally fear the setting-up of a 
Clearing; and, if the Reich Government forces Great Britain 
to do that, it will belie its own recent policy, which has been 
to substitute direct payment for Clearing agreements. Any 
refusal to acknowledge the validity of the international loans, 
as distinct from a mere default on transfer, would place 
the Reich Government in a dilemma. A substantial part of 
these loans is held by Austrians. Under Reich currency law 
(extended to Austria), the Austrian holdings, being in foreign 
currency, are compulsorily deliverable against compensation 
in marks. On home political and other grounds, there could 
be no question of repudiating Austrian holdings of inter- 
national loans. It is therefore hard to see how the loans could 
be repudiated as a whole. 

Relevant to the transfer problem is the fact that, through 
the expropriation of Austrian foreign currency holdings and 
foreign securities, the Reich comes into possession of a very 
large sum in foreign exchange, in addition to the Austrian 
National Bank reserves, already taken by the Reichsbank. In 
banking circles different estimates of the expropriated wind- 
fall are current. Even the lowest estimate exceeds the out- 
standing capital of the three Austrian international loans. 

Cereal crops are reported to have recovered substantially 
from the April setback. Although stocks were more than 
sufficient for the brief remaining part of the farming year, 
imports of wheat, barley and oats continued in May. Wheat 
imports in the first five months reached nearly half a million 
tons, valued at Rm. 66.5 millions. The condition of sugar 
beet is described as satisfactory; but the condition of nearly 
all vegetables is much worse than twelve months ago; and 
fruit prospects are very unsatisfactory. 


Increased Employment 


Five Reich laws and ordinances concerning mining have 
been extended to Austria, and their effect is to increase the 
State’s authority in prospecting and exploitation. The 
number of employed persons in May (excluding Austria) 
reached 19,850,000, an increase in the month of 450,000, 
largely due to the number of children leaving school, but in 
part to the increasing entry into gainful occupations of 
married women, pensioners and workers formerly indepen- 
dent. The number of unemployed persons fell by 84,000 to 
338,000, of whom only 37,000 were fully qualified for work. 
The number of unemployed in Austria, which is still 
separately returned, dropped by 65,000, but the total, 
351,000, remains higher than in the Reich. 

The building and allied industries are extraordinarily 
active. Housing has suffered a setback. The number of dwell- 
ings under construction at the beginning of the year was 
only 150,000, against 175,000 a year earlier. Various new 
factors are making for a housing shortage, which is often 
local. In Berlin flats and villas are being taken over, not only 
by Government and party administrations, but also by pro- 
vincial business concerns whom the ever-expanding State 
central control compels to be represented in the capital. 
There has always been a shortage of small dwellings; to-day 
the larger houses also are fully occupied. 

Movements of population due to the Four Year Plan have 
caused a housing shortage in many other districts, the un- 
satisfactory makeshift remedy for which is “ barracking.” 
According to the “ Economic Building Group,” some 72.6 
per cent. of building orders in 1937 were for public con- 
structions, 22.3 per cent. for industrial purposes, 4 per cent. 
for private dwellings (including orders from settlement asso- 


ciations) and 1.1 per cent. for trade communications, banks, 
insurance institutions and agriculture. Since the capacity of 
the building industry is already fully utilised, it would seem 
that the decline in the absolute number of new dwellings can 
be arrested only by slackening the pace of public construc- 
tion. Present indications, however, are that this pace will 
increase rapidly. 

The recent decision to prolong the International Steel 
Cartel has been well received. Major-General von Hanneken, 
the head of the Iron Production Group under the Minister 
of Economics, stated that the undertakings of the Reich 
Ore and Iron Works (Hermann Goering) would be trans- 
ferred to private industry as far and as soon as possible. 
The State had assumed the initiative with these undertakings 
only because they involved risks that industry could not take. 
Exports of machinery in April reached the high level (for 
post-depression times) of 38,600 tons. Exports of internal- 
combustion motors has increased to about 30 per cent. above 
the level of 1936. 

Coal prospects are discussed pessimistically. In April it 
proved necessary to reduce output to 14,500 thousand tons, 
against 15,720 thousand tons in April, 1937, owing to the 
failure of increased home consumption to make good the 
loss of export trade. Home consumption of coal in the first 
four months of the year was 52,800 thousand tons, against 
48,880 thousand tons in 1937; and exports were 11,020 
thousand tons, against 12,520 thousand tons. Since 1932 
home consumption and (with the exception of one year) 
exports had previously both risen continuously. The marked 
increase in German exports from 18 million tons in 1932 to 
nearly 39 million tons in 1937 was in part due to the activity 
of British industry, and the view is now expressed that any 
further decline in British trade would reduce German exports 
still more. 


Distribution of Textile Exports 


The Frankfurter Zeitung publishes some instructive figures 
about German exports of textile yarns, cloth, knitted goods 
and clothing. The value of these exports last year rose to 
Rm. 541 millions, against Rm. 510 millions in 1936 and 
Rm. 435 millions in 1935. But there have been great changes 
in the distribution of this trade. Since 1934 there have been 
heavy declines in exports to the Netherlands (then the chief 
customer), Switzerland and the United States, and smaller 
declines in exports to Belgium, France and Italy. Among 
North European countries, there have been substantial 
increases in exports to Great Britain, Denmark and Finland, 
and smaller increases in exports to other countries. 

In 1937, for instance, Great Britain, with Rm. 69,700,000 
against Rm. 51,200,000 in 1934, was Germany’s chief cus- 
tomer for textiles. The percentage increases in textile exports 
to Central and South-East European countries (including 
Turkey), however, were much greater. Some of these coun- 
tries, and in particular Jugoslavia, Roumania and Greece, 
show five to sevenfold increases. In 1934 only one out of 
eight countries in this group took textiles to the value of 
more than Rm. 5 millions; in 1937 five took over Rm. 10 
millions; and of these three took over Rm. 20 millions. 

In textile trade with Latin-America the tendency was 
similar, the percentage increases being in many cases even 
greater, though the absolute values were small. To Chile, 
for example, exports increased elevenfold. The growing 
trade association with South-East Europe and South 
America is illustrated by these figures. In Asia the most note- 
worthy change was the rise in exports of this class of goods 
to Persia from Rm. 300,000 to Rm. 7,500,000; in Africa 
there was an increase from Rm. 400,000 to Rm. 7,400,000 to 
British West Africa; and all other Asiatic and African coun- 
tries show increases, great or small. 
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Jugoslavia 


No Marked Recession 


BELGRADE, June 11.—-At the end of April business in 
Jugoslavia was still making headway, although at a slightly 
slower rate, under the continued stimulus of 1937 conditions. 
The index of mining output in April reached 132.3, against 
111.7 in April, 1937, and that of foundries was 181.7, against 
124.2 a year ago. During the first four months of 1938 mining 
activity was about 20 per cent. and foundry activity nearly 
30 per cent. above the level in the corresponding months of 
1937. Truck loadings during the same period were 527,000, 
compared with 465,000 a year ago. The employment index 
in January stood at 109.9, against 105.5; it was lower than 
in August, 1937, when it was 127.4, with 721,000 workers 
in employment; but employment in January is normally 
lower than in any other month. Building is showing signs of 
great activity, well above the level of recent years. The 
Budgetary year 1937-38 finished with a net surplus of 
1,373.5 million dinars; receipts were 11,804.8 millions and 
expenditure 10,431.7 millions. 

On the other hand, the impact of the trade recession abroad 
is beginning to be felt. True, the total value of trade declined 
during the first four months of 1938 by only 4.8 per cent. 
(from 3,472 million dinars to 3,313 millions), but this was 
due chiefly to heavy imports made to diminish the debts on 
clearing accounts. Thus, the import surplus through clear- 
ings in the first four months of 1938 amounts to 153 million 
dinars, against an export surplus through clearings of 109 
millions in the same months of 1937. Trade during the period 
January to April was as follows: — 


January to April 


1937 1938 
Mill. Mill. 
Tons dinars Tons dinars 
ND eds eenkacenabediok 1,341,000 1,903-3 1,227,000 1,569°5 
NE Be echcinakccasbe 307,000 1,568-7 410,000 1,743°8 
Surplus of Imports (—) or 
BONES C-1-) ...000cccenecece ine -+- 334-6 ee —174-3 


One interesting feature is the fact that Great Britain figures 
at the top of the list of Jugoslavia’s customers. Exports to 
Great Britain in April were valued at 117 million dinars, 
those to Germany, which was second, at 78.6 millions. During 
the first quarter of the year exports to Great Britain were 
valued at 163.7 millions and imports from Great Britain at 
146 million dinars. 

It is too early to speculate whether this increase in trade 
between Great Britain and Jugoslavia will become a perma- 
nent feature. It is possible, however, that Jugoslavia may make 
efforts to achieve this. Hitherto, between 33 and 37 per cent. 
of total Jugoslav exports have gone to Germany and Austria. 
The inclusion of Austria in Germany may mean that Jugo- 
slav exports will be tied too much to one country, and be 
consequently too vulnerable. 

This possibility is serious, because no less than 76.67 per 
cent. of Jugoslavia’s exports and 69.05 per cent. of her 
imports already pass through clearings, clearing arrangements 
being in existence with 11 countries, against 13 last year. It 
is with this new trade situation in view that commercial 
agreements are either signed, under discussion or about to be 
negotiated, with Turkey, Germany, France, Hungary, Swit- 
zerland, Czechoslovakia, Greece and Poland. 


Difficult Days Ahead 


There are other signs of diminishing activity. River traffic, 
which is dependent to a considerable extent on foreign trade, 
has declined. The fall in the exports of so important a com- 
modity as timber is bound to have adverse repercussions. 
Harvest prospects for the autumn, both of grain and fruit, 
although not so bad as at first was feared after the rains and 
floods, are only moderate. 

It is significant, too, that the minimum interest rate has 
already hardened from 7 to 7.5 per cent. (the maximum 
rate fixed by law is 10 per cent.), in spite of an increase in 
savings from 10,715 million dinars to 11,628 millions since 
April last year. The index of prices has hardly receded this 
spring from the high-water level of 80, where it has remained 
since October; it still stands at 79.3, against 72.3 a year ago, 
and the autumn seems likely to be difficult for the working 
class and people with fixed and limited incomes. 

It is in the autumn that Jugoslavia will be faced with the 
problem of how far its internal economy, in the present semi- 
autarkic era, can resist an international recession. The Gov- 


ernment obviously has this in view: the Minister of Finance 
has ordered that credits should be kept strictly within limits 
during the forthcoming budgetary year; and the authorities 
are laying great store by the issue of the first part of the 
large internal loan of 4,000 million dinars to be spent on 
public works and defence. At present, the internal debt stands 
at 6,193,296,000 dinars (April Ist), against 5,625,921,000 
dinars on April 1, 1937, in spite of redemptions to the amount 
of 117.790 millions. This increase is due to the issue of 685 
millions of new bonds to raise funds for agrarian reform, 
public works and the settlement of the agrarian debt. 





Palestine 
Economic Depression 


FERUSALEM, May 23.—~—Various data published by the 
Government of Palestine throw some light on the economic 
depression from which the country is suffering. Postal 
revenue, despite the widespread reduction in commercial 
activity, continues to expand. The gross revenue of the Post 
Office rose from £409,172 in 1935 to £450,456 in 1936 and 
£507,586 in 1937. The increase was probably due mainly to 
the substitution of a charge per telephone call for a flat rate. 
Under the flat rate system, the use of the telephone was so 
extensive as to exceed (in the number of calls per installa- 
tion) the use made of telephones in any other country. Tele- 
phone operators in Palestine, working at high pressure, could 
only attend to three-quarters of the number of subscribers 
allotted to each operator in England. Now that, in the 
greater part of the country, every call has to be paid for, 
the number of calls per installation has fallen, while at the 
same time the revenue has risen. 

On the other hand, there has been an appreciable fall in 
the amount of new capital put into public companies. The 
net total of new capital in 1935 was £4,978,578, in 1936 (the 
year of the revolt) £1,869,839, and in 1937 £3,822,559. The 
sum invested in public companies last February was 
£112,600, compared with £723,843 in February, 1937, which 
was, however, an exceptional month. 

This does not mean that there is no money available in 
Palestine. Actually there was over £16 millions lying on 
deposit in the banks in January. This sum had fallen by 
about £787,000 in the course of the year, but this sum, as 
well as further capital brought into the country in the course 
of the year, was not all invested. A considerable part of it 
must have been consumed. 

The same tendency is seen in agriculture. Net additional 
holdings of about 1,100 acres were acquired by Jews in the 
first two months of the present year at a cost of £38,000, 
compared with the acquisition of 15,000 acres in the whole 
of 1937 at a cost of £393,000. New building, which averaged 
65,221 square metres per month in 1933, 88,672 in 1934, and 
101,192 in 1935, fell to 61,507 in 1936, 48,115 in 1937, and 
34,200 square metres per month in the first two months of 
this year. 


Trade and Transport Decline 


Foreign trade is also falling. The value of imports into 
Palestine in the first two months of this year amounted to 
£2,337,081, compared with £2,796,354 in 1937 and 
£2,458,651 in 1936. The principal reduction was in food, 
but the value of raw material imports fell from £291,926 in 
the first two months of 1937 to £243,758. Exports of local 
produce in the two months were valued at £1,587,988, com- 
pared with £1,796,729 in 1937 and £1,409,683 in 1936. Only 
in imports of wholly or mainly manufactured articles, valued 
at £112,031, was there any increase in January and February; 
and this increase was more than covered by the rise in the 
value of Dead Sea chemicals exported. These chemical exports 
in January-February, 1938, exceeded in value the whole of 
the exports of manufactured articles in the first two months 
of 1937. 

The railways showed a very great reduction in business 
in the first two months of this year compared with the 
same period of 1937. Gross revenue was £104,523, compared 
with £170,775; passenger revenue £30,220, compared with 
£49,266; goods revenue £69,161, compared with £112,064; 
the number of passengers 205,935, compared with 376,525; 
and the tonnage of goods carried 191,527, compared with 
278,033. Even in 1937, if debt charges are taken into account, 
there was a loss on the railways. This year it would seem that 
the loss will be greater. 
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The road transport companies are not benefiting at the 
expense of the railways. In January, 1937, 5,592,000 passen- 
gers were carried on the roads, and the gross earnings de- 
rived from them was £47,000; in January, 1938, the number 
of passengers was 4,968,000 and earnings were £42,299. At 
the same time, the expenditure of these companies rose from 
£37,788 to £40,337. In the first two months of 1937, 45,981 
tons of goods were transported by road, bringing in £12,618 
at a cost of £10,405; and in the same period of 1938, 39,246 
tons brought in £12,415 at a cost of £10,848. 

Two other indicators to the economic situation can be 
given. The currency in circulation in January, 1936, was 
£6,298,135; it had fallen to £4,789,134 in January, 1938, and 
there was only a slight rise in February. Protested bills, which 
numbered 7,264 in 1935, rose to 10,111 in 1936, then fell to 
7,987 in 1937 and rose again during the first two months of 
this year to the equivalent of an average of 8,634 per annum. 








Canada 


Trade Negotiations 


OrrawAa, June 3.-—Ministers are still optimistic about the 
triangular trade negotiations now in progress at Washing- 
ton. Apparently no real hitch has developed; the tariff con- 
cessions which the United States Government is ready to 
make to Canadian products like fish, cattle, dairy products, 
base metals and other commodities are regarded as quite 
satisfactory, but difficulties have arisen, apparently, in 
arranging the compensatory concessions which the United 
States desires. “ Bound” preferences in the Canadian 
tarifi are involved and the acquiescence of the Governments 
of other Dominions will have to be secured to sanction any 
curtailment of their privileges. 

Meanwhile, at the instigation of the Roosevelt Admini- 
stration, the terms of a new draft treaty, about the pro- 
jected St. Lawrence Waterway and allied problems, have 
been published. It mainly follows the lines of the original 
agreement, which (after it had been signed by both Govern- 
ments) was rejected by the United States Senate. There are, 
in addition, quite important modifications of the earlier 
proposals, some designed to meet American objections and 
others to placate the Government of Ontario. 


Ontario and the St. Lawrence 


Ontario’s main objection has been that it simply could 
not afford to spend the money required for its share of 
the power development planned for the international 
section of the waterway; and the new agreement proposes 
that the works on the Canadian side of this section can be 
postponed until 1949. The Ontario Government is also to 
be given permission to divert water from the Ogoki River 
and Long Lac in North-Western Ontario into the Great 
Lakes system, and to export surplus power to the United 
States after the agreement is ratified. 

This move by the Roosevelt Administration is regarded 
here as a shrewdly timed intimation to the King Govern- 
ment that its vigorous sympathetic interest in the waterway 
project would facilitate the consummation of a new and 
enlarged trade agreement. Premier Hepburn of Ontario, 
however, declares that the concessions now offered cannot 
alter his fundamental opposition to the scheme and, on 
June 3rd, Mr Lapointe informed the House of Commons 
that there was no prospect of a treaty about the waterway 
being submitted to Parliament this session. 

The King Government has surprised everybody by a 
sudden decision to buy out the private shareholders of the 
Bank of Canada, who now hold $5 millions out of the 
bank’s capital of $10,100,000. The balance is already owned 
by the Government and the bank will become a completely 
State-owned institution. The price paid is to be the average 
price ruling for 1938, or between $58 and $59 for each $50 
share. This move is regarded as purely political, to enable 
the Liberals of Saskatchewan to answer the charge made 
by Premier Aberhart that the monetary policy of Canada 
is controlled by selfish and private financial interests. 


Railway Merger Discussed 


At the special Railway Committee of the Senate on 
May 24th Sir Edward Beatty, President of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, submitted his proposals for the “ unifica- 
tion” of Canada’s two railway systems. The plan is very 
Similar to the one put before the Duff Commission on 
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Transportation in 1931 and rejected as impracticable. The 
basis of the scheme is that the two systems should be 
brought under a common management, but that each 
should continue to keep its own securities, which would 
remain in their present ownership. No question would thus 
be involved of the value of the respective properties or a 
fresh structure of capitalisation. 

Sir Edward disavowed any wish for a Government 
guarantee of the securities of the C.P.R., and proposed that 
each group should continue after unification to receive 
the net earnings which “ past experience” indicated that 
their company would have received as an independent in- 
Stitution. Then the additional net earnings which unifica- 
tion would produce should be shared between them on an 
equitable basis. He admitted that his plan contemplated the 
abandonment of over 5,000 miles of railway line now un- 
profitable, with the Canadian National Railway making the 
larger sacrifice, and estimated the annual saving from unifi- 
Cation (based on a normal traffic year) at $75,300,000. 

He was strongly of the opinion that the C.P.R. could 
easily survive as an independent organisation, and declared 
that he advocated unification in the national interest, in 
order to secure relief for the Federal Treasury from the 
ruinous drain of annual deficits. 

Protests from communities, threatened with the loss of 
their railway services, are being freely heard, and on 
June 3rd Mr Howe, the Minister of Transport, agreed 
that it would be quite impossible to close down 5,000 miles 
of railway. Furthermore, Senator Dandurand, the Govern- 
ment’s leader in the Senate, asserts that phrases like “ past 
experience” are too obscure and vague. Sir Edward has 
been asked to set out explicitly what assets the C.P.R. pro- 
Poses to contribute to the merger, exactly what proportion 
of the profits of the unified system he thinks that the 
C.P.R. is entitled to receive, and what securities it would 
be ready to bring into a common pool, when financial 
operations for refunding or making new issues became 
necessary. 


Business Hopes 


In most parts of the prairie country the young wheat 
crop is making good growth, with subsoil moisture condi- 
tions much better than they have been in any recent year 
at this time. But rain is reported to be needed badly in 
northern Alberta, and from other districts there are reports 
of serious attacks of wireworms and a recurrence of the 
grasshopper plague is threatened. In Eastern Canada crop 
conditions remain favourable. 

Business conditions in recent weeks have shown remark- 
able stability despite some adverse factors. The general 
economic index of the Bureau continues to move slightly 
week by week: — 


Week Wholesale Bank General 

Ended Carloadings Prices Clearings Index 
May 29, 1937 ...... 81-78 85-1 97-1 109-0 
May 14, 1938 ...... 75:23 80-8 85-6 107-6 
May 21, 1938 ...... 75°15 80-3 79-7 108-0 
May 28, 1938 ...... 73°18 80:3 78-2 106-3 


In some directions business shows a tendency to expand; 
and, if uncertainties about the Budget, the new trade agree- 
ment with the United States and the fate of the Western 
grain crop were removed, activity might easily substantially 
increase during the second half of the year. The earnings of 
both railways continue to be very unsatisfactory. In the 
first four months of 1938 the net earnings of the C.P.R. 
totalled only $1,747,501, compared with $5,490,823 in the 
same months of 1937; and the C.N.R. showed a net deficit 
of $4,430,786, compared with net earnings of $4,566,511 
in the same period last year. 
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Letters to 


The Long Term Budget Problem 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—The analysis of the “ Long Term Budget Problem ” 
published in your current issue (June 11th, page 591) is most 
interesting and instructive, and provides a timely warning of 
the direction in which our financial policy is carrying us 
to-day. Nevertheless, I venture to think that if we turn our 
attention to the economic aspect, on which, of course, as 
always, the financial basis ultimately rests, we may perhaps 
draw a little more comfort. 

To begin with the existing situation, a considerable part 
of our national expenditure is not really outlay but transfer- 
ence. The payment of pensions, for instance, out of the taxa- 
tion of all classes does not reduce but redistribute the national 
income. Even the national debt, in so far as it is owned in- 
ternally, does not diminish the economic income of the 
country as a whole, however much it may present a problem 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

‘To-day we are building roads at the expense of the tax- 
payer where our grandfathers were building railways on 
money borrowed from investors, To that extent we are more 
financially provident. If one day water and electricity were 
to be laid on free to our houses and our taxes raised to foot 
the bill, the Budget would be considerably swollen, but it 
would not be a step towards national bankruptcy. 

Turning to the future, it is, of course, necessary to make 
Certain assumptions. In common with the authors of your 
Survey, I will assume that Europe refrains from the criminal 
folly of another great war and that armaments do not pro- 
gressively increase. To assume otherwise would be to enthrone 
madness and to render any intelligent prophecy meaningless. 

Granted peace at home and at any rate sfabiity of deience 
expenditure, I find your contributors far too pessimistic. 
Their limited estimate of a 1 per cent. per annum increase 
in production would not be accepted by engineers and cap- 
tains of industry. The productive capacity of 1970 is far more 
likely to be at least double that of to-day. That is, of course, 
provided it is not checked by out-of-date distributive and 
financial machinery. 

What precise form the new machinery ought to take is the 
supreme question which the ablest brains will have to deter- 
mine. But I think there will be wide agreement that it will 
involve some measure of socialised planning in place of the 
system in vogue to-day, with its intermittent working and 
wasteful scrapping of plant, man-power, and often even of 
the actual finished product. 

Of course, this does not in any way imply acceptance of 
the principles of the totalitarian State, which are equally 
destructive of many of the most precious things of human 
individuality. 

Yours, etc., 
F, W. Petuick-LAWRENCE. 


House of Commons. 


Unemployment and Agriculture 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—The stoppage of emigration and the fall in exports 
of cotton and coal produced the vital necessity of providing 
employment for the resultant surplus labour. The British 
Government's policy of a constant low rate of interest some- 
what mitigated the dangers of growing unemployment, but 
besides leading to some fundamental changes in the banking 
structure, this policy diverted the country’s capital into 
houses and surface improvements, and swelled municipal 
indebtedness. 

A country’s employment problem cannot in the long run 
be founded on the maintenance of a low rate of interest, 
heroically defended in face of a growth in the monumental 
National Debt and punitive taxation. It is therefore im- 
perative to provide an alternative outlet for the surplus 
labour. Short of a land policy, not to supply the country’s 
total demand for agricultural produce but to maintain the 





the Editor 


surplus labour, any solution of the unemployment problem 
is not possible. 

Economic welfare postulates elasticity and the century-old 
movement from the land to the towns needs revision. A re- 
versal of this drift, under Government supervision and sup- 
port, would greatly mitigate the unemployment problem. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
S. HERSZBERG. 


Deadlock 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Lodz, Poland. 


The American 


Sir,—In your recent article on the “ American Dead- 
lock,” you pointed out that many of the President’s actions 
had had the effect of discouraging ordinary business enter- 
prise, and that they had been a frankly deflationary force. 
Although there are periods when popular sentiment is 
aroused for the reform of abuses which inevitably develop 
from time to ume in a democratic, capitalistic economy, 
nevertheless Americans are supposed to be very materialistic, 
and there seems to be little question that the majority of 
people are currently more interested in recovery rather than 
in reform. 

Accordingly, is there any wonder that sentiment in 
Congress, which is supposed to represent the people, is 
becoming, especially under renewed conditions of depression, 
more and more hostile to a President whose actions and 
policies have been a deflationary force, and have discouraged 
business enterprise and resulted in a lack of confidence, 
which bids fair to neutralise the inflationary monetary policies 
now being pursued by the monetary authorities? America 
yearns for peace, but a decided change of attitude on the 
part of the President would seem to be a necessary condition 
precedent. 

Yours very truly, 


Boston, U.S.A. FRANCIS H. CUMMINGS, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Mars and the Stock Exchange.--It seems to me quite 
one-sided to draw conclusions concerning the evolution of 
securities prices in a future war only from British experience. 
‘Taking only a cursory glance at the development of securi- 
ties prices in those countries where wholesale inflation was 
the consequence of the war, one does not gain a very reassur- 
ing prospect for the fate of capital in the next war. Investors 
in these countries lost nearly all their capital when it was 
placed in Government stocks, while investing in shares proved 
to be only less catastrophic. Monetary depreciation will prob- 
ably be an inevitable issue of a future war, and the course of 
Stock Exchange prices will be influenced, not only by price 
inflation, but also by monetary depreciation. Great Britain’s 
national debt at the outbreak of the war in 1914 was only 
one-tenth of what it is to-day. Investors would do well not 
to rely too trustfully on the fairly favourable aspect shown 
by the statistics in your article.—Julius Bar, Zurich. 


American Deadlock.—You certainly took a running 
broad jump and landed far out to sea when you said on 
April 16th (page 131): “‘ Above all, the business community 
can be criticised for deliberately working itself up into such 
a lather of hatred of the President, that its fury is choking 
the whole industrial and financial machine. . . Both sides are 
now in the mood in which each protagonist delights to 
obstruct the efforts of the other.”” Does a man standing in 
front of the firing-squad develop a lather of hatred and 
choke with fury? Does the same man delight in catching the 
bullets with his hands, and thereby obstruct the efforts of 
the firing-squad? The remainder of the article makes just 
about as much sense as the New Deal allegations that there 
are nasty “ kipitallists” sitting in their sky-scraper offices, 
selling all the securities they have, and throwing billions out 
of the window, merely because they are purple with rage at 
Mr Roosevelt.—Cary W. Bok, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Books and Publications 


Colonial Problems 


Ir is satisfactory that the new Secretary of State for the 
Colonies has pledged himself to the issue of an annual state- 
ment on the affairs of the dependent Empire. The first such 
report,” signed by Lord Harlech, almost on the eve of his 
resignation, is certainly an experiment that deserves repeat- 
ing. Within a compass that should not tax the digestive 
capacity of any legislator, ¢_reviews the developments of the 
past year with a genuine effort to reach down to the roots 
of trouble. 

Two-thirds of the survey discusses, for the whole de- 
pendent Empire, “ matters of general interest,” ranging from 
defence to the preservation of wild life, but concerning for 
the most part economic and social affairs. The remaining 
third of the statement treats each main colony or group of 
colonies in turn, singling out the chief events of the year, or 
the chief unsolved problems as they have arisen. 

On the economic side, a brief report cannot deal very 
elaborately or very profoundly with the achievements or diffi- 
culties of so many and such different territories. The account 
is nevertheless most valuable, because it is both compact and 
up to date, qualities not shared by the vast and highly 
statistical “ Economic Survey of the Colonial Empire” (the 
1936 edition of which has not yet been published). 

The statement at least renders the service of indicating 
what matters are uppermost in the Colonial Office’s mind. 
In this respect it is on the whole reassuring. The vital prob- 
lems of public health and nutrition, of industrial relations 
and wages, are given due prominence. “ It is clear,” the late 
Secretary of State writes, 

“that labour organisation in some colonies is behind the 

standards reached in industrial countries, and that where large 

bodies of wage-labour are employed by mining companies or 
on plantations it is incumbent on government to ensure, in the 
interests of both capital and labour, that machinery is in exist- 
tence for the constitutional settlement of disputes regarding 
rates of wages and conditions of labour. The increasing impor- 
tance assumed by labour questions of all kinds will render 
it necessary for many colonial legislatures to review their 
existing enactments in order to bring their labour codes up to 


the levels now held to be consonant with modern conditions 
and outlook.” 


The urgency of this question is amply proved by the fact 
that important progress towards better labour relations in 
Jamaica came too late to prevent violent disorder. 

On the subject of nutrition, the statement points out that 
the problem of malnutrition in the colonies, disclosed by 
an inquiry begun nearly two years ago, is not only one of 
improving money-incomes, but also one of making a greater 
variety of nutritious foodstuffs known and available. As the 
Statement declares in an earlier passage, 

“the resources of the colonial dependencies are predominantly 

agricultural and on the development of agricultural industry 

along efficient and soundly conceived lines their prosperity is 
dependent.” 

The major economic difficulty of many colonies to-day is 
their dependence on a volatile world market for a few pri- 
mary commodities. The statement emphasises the grave 
troubles that have been brought about by the recent fall in 
prices, and particularly by the decline in American demand. 

A good deal of space is devoted to the operation of the 
various international restriction schemes for tropical pro- 
ducts. Two important aspects, however, are virtually 
ignored: the effect of restriction schemes on world trade as 
a whole; and the apportionment of the advantages and 
penalties of restrictions between the overseas shareholders 
and the people of the colonies themselves. Nor is there a just 
recognition of the need, when external prices are low, for 
keeping the prices of what the native buys as low as possible. 
There is no hint of any relaxation of the highly restrictive 


*“ The Colonial Empire in 1937-38.” Statement to accom- 
pany the Estimates for Colonial and Middle Eastern Services, 
1938. H.M. Stationery Office. 179 pages. 2s. 





tariffs and quotas on textiles, which were in fact reinforced 
during the past year. 

It is idle to overlook the international reactions of colonial 
economics; for, whether we like it or not, they will be pressed 
upon our attention more and more insistently by other 
countries. The world-wide controversy about the future of 
colonies is not, on the whole, rational, but that is no reason 
for failing to inform ourselves of the rational arguments one 
way or the other. Chatham House has brought out a small 
volumet on Germany’s colonial claims which contains all 
the essential facts for an understanding of thé controversy. 
The various arguments and counter-arguments are set forth 
in the shape of quotations from the protagonists, without 
any attempt to judge between them. Perhaps the most striking 
point that emerges is Herr Hitler’s complete volte-face since 
he wrote “ Mein Kampf.” Whether his conversion is sincere 
or merely strategic remains a mystery. 

7 ‘‘ Germany’s Claim to Colonies.”” Oxford University Press 
(for the Royal Institute of International Affairs). 76 pages. 2s. 
net. 


Shorter Notices 


“Milk Investigation Scheme.’’ Costs of Milk Production 
in England and Wales. Interim Report No. 2, 1935-36. 
Agricultural Economics Research Institute, Oxford. 
58 pages. Ils. 6d. 

The most striking feature of this report, as of the earlier 
one issued last year, is the very wide variation in costs 
shown by the 600 farms included in the survey. The costs 
(excluding rent, management and interest) of 91 per cent. 
of the farms selling milk wholesale on contract range 
between 6d. and 1s. per gallon. When analysed by districts, 
under the Milk Marketing Board’s classification, costs per 
gallon ranged from 7.8d. in the West Midlands to 9.3d. in 
the north-west and 10.3d. in the south-east, a spread of 2.5d. 
per gallon. Owing to the necessity of feeding large rations of 
concentrates in winter, summer feeding costs were between 
half and two-thirds of those in winter; and, on the average 
of the year, the cost of foods was roughly half of the 
total costs of milk production. The fall in the price of feed- 
ing stuffs in 1935-36 was responsible for a small decline in 
the total cost per gallon in the year, compared with the costs 
recorded in the previous report. The next and third report, 
covering the year 1936-37, will probably show a much larger 
rise in costs, due to the sharp increase in the price of all 
feeding stuffs during the last twelve months. 


‘Oil and Petroleum Year Book.’’ Compiled by Walter E. 
Skinner, 15 Dowgate Hill, Cannon Street, London, 
E.C.4. 536 pages. 10s. net. 

Oil is world-important nowadays, and the thirtieth annual 
issue of this most reliable book of reference is more valuable 
than ever. It gives up-to-date details of 774 companies and 
their officials, and includes full technical, geographical and 
financial information about each one, in addition to sum- 
mary statements of the statistical position and recent develop- 
ment of the oil industry as a whole. 


Books Received 


Middlesex Sessions Records. New Series. Vol. II. 1615-1616, 
Edited by W. Le Hardy. (London) Middlesex Standing 
Joint Committee. Guildhall, Westminster, S.W.1. 423 
pages. 10s. 6d. net. 

Why Britain Prospers. By W. Teeling. (London) John Gifford, 
Ltd. 288 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 

Italy’s Foreign and Colonial Policy, 1914-1937. By Maxwell 
H. H. Macartney and P. Cremona. (London) H. Milford. 
353 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 


INSURANCE SHARES AS AN INVESTMENT, 1938 EDITION 
By T. Wheelock 
THE MOST CONCISE GUIDE TO INSURANCE SHARES 


The Reports and Accounts for 1937 of all the Leading Companies are analysed 
and set out in Standardised form to facilitate comparison and selection by 
the Ordinary Investor, with notes as to the future prospects of the Shares. 


Published by P. W. COOPER & CO. LTD., 11 KING STREET, E.C.2 
PRICE 5/- (BY POST 5/3) FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





An Investment Horoscope —I] 


Equity Shares in Depression 


HE British Government's decision, last month, to mining shares. It has been accompanied, during the last 
grant de jure recognition to the recession in British few months, by so marked a falling off in business that 
industry seemed belated to many investors; for on the the receipts of some Stock Exchange firms have barely 
Stock Exchange, depression, forte et dure, has been an covered their fixed charges. All classes of investors, from 
established fact for well over a year. Ordinary share values the smallest individual to the Prudential, have been 


have fallen since the end of 1936 by 30 per cent., accord- affected. Many investment trusts whose portfolios showed 
ing to the relatively stolid an excess of market over book 
Actuaries’ Index, by 35 per SHARE PRICES AND YIELD ON 212% CONSOLS  yalues at the end of 1936, 
cent. according to the some- 1932-38 now have a net depreciation. 
what more sensitive Financial aes Samana Saga: agua emmcamual mcmama va What are the causes of the 


News index, and by 26 per 
cent. according to the 
scholarly “London and 
Cambridge ” Index. During 
the Stock Exchange year 
which ended on March 24th 
last, the market value of all 


present Stock Exchange de- 
pression? Are prices near the 
bottom? What is likely to 
be the course of Stock Ex- 
change values in the imme- 
diate and in the more distant 
future? 


~~ 
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Vield on 242% Consols (inverted) j 
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the securities quoted in the Ordinary Share Prices On a cursory glance at the 
Official List (excluding — waa 1935=!00-- i | first of the accompanying 
“British Funds, _ etc.”’) oe nee ; ; i] charts, the fall in the index of 


showed an average deprecia- 
tion of nearly 20 per cent., 
while the number of bargains 


ordinary share prices appears 
to have been continuous since 
the bull market, which began 





recorded fell by 22 per cent. 1932 " 1933 * 1934" 1935 | 1936 | 1987 3 in 1933, reached its peak at 
and the number of items the end of 1936. Actually, in 
cleared by the Settlement Department declined by nearly __ the intervening period, there have been at least four dis- 
30 per cent. tinct phases in the general market decline. The first ended 

The fall in values has varied in its intensity between with the spring of last year, after the Chancellor's decision 


different markets, but has extended from one end of the to abandon N.D.C. in its original and objectionable form. 
“House” to the other—from gilt-edged stocks to gold During this, the real climacteric phase, security values 





SHARE PRICES AND THEIR BACKGROUND, 1908-38 


In the chart given below a number of different series have been linked together on a common base. In the case of ordinary shares, 
we have used the various indices published by the London and C zambridge Economic Service for the periods from 1908 to 1914, 1919 te 
1924 and 1925 to date. For the years 1915 to 1918 we have used the market values of 38 commercial industrial shares published in the 
Bankers’ Magazine. The indices of business activity and wholesale prices are those of The Economist. The employment percentages 
have been obtained by subtracting from 100 the percentages unemployed among members of trade unions for the period up to 1921 
and thereafter among insured persons aged 16-64 aged 16-64 in the U.K. 
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honoured precedent by turning downwards several months 
before the pace of industry showed any signs of slacken- 
ing—The Economist's business activity index, for example, 
did not begin to recede until the autumn. In contradistinc- 
tion to events in 1929, however, security prices fell against 
a background of rising commodity prices; for it was only 
in the spring of last year that the incipient boom in raw 
material quotations was checked and reversed. Both in 
1920 and in 1929, the immediate signal for the collapse 
of share quotations was the advent of dearer money, 
typified by the raising of the Bank of England’s discount 
rate. In 1937, the first depression investors had experi- 
enced under a “ managed” currency, bank rate had lost 
its value as a portent. But it is significant that the turn in 
security prices as a whole coincided with a fall of 11} per 
cent. in the price of 24 per cent. Consols—i.e. with a rise 
in the “ pure ” long-term rate of interest—during the first 
two months of last year. 

The evidence, in fact, lends support to the view that 
the present depression began by discounting a trade reces- 
sion of the cyclical kind, in much the same way, allowing 
for a changed monetary background, as at the outset of 
many cyclical movements in the past. In the summer 
months of 1937 there was a typical “secondary” re- 
covery. In the autumn, however, during the second phase 
of recession, the accentuation of the gradient of the decline 
in prices was unmistakably associated with the rapid 
deterioration of the European political situation. For a 
couple of months, at about the turn of the year, prices 
were stable, before the beginning of the third phase of 
decline, which lasted from the beginning of February to 
the end of March, 1938. By this time, inc reasing evidence 
of the arrival of domestic industrial recession was accumu- 
lating. Nevertheless, a temporary recovery in April (before 
and after a Budget which contrived to combine extensive 
borrowing with an impression of draconian orthodoxy) 
carried industrial share prices up by over 10 per cent. In 
the fourth and current phase, which is still in progress, 
this recovery has been negatived, though prices, as a whole, 
have suffered little net depreciation since the end of 
March. 

A fair summary, therefore, of the slump in share values, 
so far, may be to say that in its earlier stages trade factors 
and political factors pulled share prices down separately, 
and in its later stages they pulled together. How far are 
they likely to continue to exert their present force? So far, 
the steepness of the downward gradient suggests that the 
adjustment of Stock Exchange values in advance of indus- 
trial depression has gone faster and further than in earlier 
recessions—possibly because investors and operators have 
much better economic statistics to-day than ever before 
and can the more readily size up the general situation. 
But how much of this apparently increased readiness to 
discount untavourable industrial developments (despite a 
considerable propaganda to the opposite effect from the 
Government, industrial leaders and sections of the Press) 
has really been due to the accentuation of the downswing 
of share values by the abnormal factor of political in- 
security? The answer is crucial in any appraisal of Stock 
Exchange possibilities during the next few months. For the 
European position has already deteriorated so rapidly that 
security prices may be said to have discounted almost 
every contingency short of war itself. But industrial de- 
pression is only a few months old. If the immediate course 
of prices is likely to be governed more by cyclical than by 
political factors, ev erything depends on whether the setback 
in industry is to be sharp and short—the V-shaped depres- 
sion beloved by American commentators—or severe and 
prolonged, like the depression of 1930-33. 

One way of approaching this problem is to put the in- 
dices of share Prices and the rate of interest, given in our 
first chart, against a background of the main factors which, 
directly or indirectly, determine market values; namely, 
national income and prosperity (shown indirectly by em- 
ployment percentages and by The Economist's business 
activity index), and the level of wholesale prices. In the 
chart on the opposite page the comparison has been taken 
back for the last thirty years, except in the case of The 
Economist's business activity index which is available only 
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since 1924, Paucity of data has necessitated, in some 
instances, the linking together of diverse series of figures 
to give a continuous curve. The chart is valid, consequently, 
Only for broad comparisons of the extent and timing of 
fluctuations in the different curves during relatively short 
periods, and not for drawing precise conclusions from the 
behaviour of the same curve in widely separated periods. 

Within these limits, the chart yields valuable informa- 
tion for the investor. Broadly, it shows that relatively small 
variations of the order of 10 to 15 per cent. in employ- 
ment tend to be accompanied by wider fluctuations of 20 
to 30 per cent. in business activity and by sweeping 
changes, of the order of 50 or 60 per cent. in industrial 
Share prices. Since the war, these cyclical upswings and 
downswings have been far wider than in the immediate pre- 
war years. Actually, 1908-09 saw the bottom of a “ little 
depression ” of the type which the market was discussing 
at the end of last year, and 1913 would probably, but for 
the war, have gone down to history as the peak year of a 
more or less normal trade cycle. During the greater part of 
the war itself, the curve of ordinary share prices showed 
somewhat remarkable stability, but from 1918 onwards 
its course has been strikingly unstable. The fall in in- 
dustrial share values between 1928 and 1932 was as great 
as in the post-war slump of 1920-21, though it was some- 
what more prolonged. The latest decline has so far resulted 
in roughly half the depreciation registered in the last two 
market cycles. 

If one were arguing merely on the basis of “ chart- 
reading ” and post-war experience of the trade cycle, one 
would be tempted to infer that the downward movement 
in ordinary share prices might well endure for at least 
another twelve to eighteen months, and that it might pro- 
duce a further depression in values of anything from 10 
to 20 per cent. That conclusion might draw support from 
the fact that ordinary cyclical influences had been operat- 
ing, in the last twelve months, against a background of 
rapidly falling eae prices and, possibly, slightly 
rising interest rates. An eventual upturn in the ordinary 
share curve on this argument might be expected to pre- 
cede the eventual recovery in employment and business 
activity by at least six months, and to carry average in- 
dustrial share values, perhaps, something like 40 or 50 per 
cent. above their present level. It — be unlikely to 
come about, however, until late 1940 or early 1941. 

Post-war analogies based on the trade cycle, in short, 
hold out little prospect of a speedy recov ery in share prices, 
though they suggest that in a few years’ time prices may 
well be much higher than they are now. For holders to 
whom intermediate fluctuations are of secondary concern, 
there may be comfort in this generalisation; but to other 
investors it will hardly make pleasant reading. There are, 
however, other factors in the present situation which are 
non-cyclical, but which may affect both the short- and 
the long-term prospect. These considerations will be dis- 
cussed more fully in a second article. 
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New Detence Loan 


HE recent firmness of the gilt-edged markets had en- 
couraged expectations of an early issue of the second 
tranche of the National Defence Loan. Last Tuesday the 
loan was announced, in the form of a 3 per cent. issue of 
£80 millions at 98, repayable at par on July 15, 1958, or, 
at the option of the Treasury, on or after July 15, 1954, 
by drawings or otherwise, at three months’ notice. The 
sum payable on application is 10 per cent., with further 
calls of 48 per cent. on July Ist and 40 per cent. on 
August 12th. The July call is timed to coincide with heavy 
Government interest payments on the existing National 
Debt, and should not cause undue disturbance to the money 
market. The loan is being issued through the Bank of 
England, and, for the small investor’s sake, through the 
Post Office. Lists opened on Wednesday and dealings began 
on Thursday, up to 4 premium. 
The new loan provides several important points of con- 
trast with last year’s issue. These we summarise in the 
following table: — 


1937 Loan 1938 Loan 
Date of issue ............ April 28th June 16th 
a er £100 millions {80 millions 
Nominal rate of interest 24% 3% 
ee 993 98 
Dates of repayment 1944-48 1954-58 


This year the Government are appealing for £20 millions 
less than a year ago, possibly because they already have in 
hand part of last year’s loan, together with the 1937-38 
Budget surplus. The issue price is much the same, but the 
nominal rate of interest is 4 per cent. higher. On the other 
hand, while last year’s loan ranked as “ short to medium,” 
this one can best be described as “‘ medium to long.” Last 
year’s loan appealed mainly to bankers, though (as we 
pointed out at the time) it was a little long for the discount 
market. This year’s loan is less appropriate for the banks, 
but its yield, by comparison with that on outstanding gilt- 
edged securities, should render it attractive to the general 
body of investors. The length to which the Treasury has 
gone in this direction may be inferred from a comparison 
of the redemption yield on other Government securities, 
based on the price of June 13th (before the terms of the 
new loan were known to the market): — 


Price 
Fune 13, Redemption 
Loan 1938 Yield (°, ) 
ae 8 
24% Funding, 1956-61 ............ 9] > |: 6 
22% Funding, 1952-57 ............ 97 219 6 
3% Conversion, 1948-53......... 103 215 3a) 
3% Funding, 1959-69 ............ ug 3 1 6 
3% Defence Loan, 1954-58 ...... 98* a | 


* Issue price. (a) On basis of redemption in 1948. 


On this basis the new offer has escaped the fate of its 
predecessor, which had to be taken up and held by the 
departments for a considerable period. On the other hand, 
the fact that the first Defence Loan now stands at above 
par suggests that it has reached the end of its initial 
troubles. 

The background for the new issue differs significantly 
from that at the end of April, 1937. Markets were then 
reeling under the shock of the 1937-38 Budget, with its 
first version of National Defence Contribution. To-day, the 
gilt-edged market is standing firm while other markets 
have been suffering from recession, from the troubles of 
the United States and from the political uncertainties of 
Europe and the Far East. Gilt-edged prices, indeed, are 
fractionally higher than they were a year ago, whereas 
equities generally have fallen heavily, as we show in a sub- 
sequent article. New savings coming forward for invest- 
ment, which are largely deterred from entering the equity 
market, are tending to take refuge in gilt-edged securities. 
To this extent the new loan is well timed. 

On the other hand, there seems little likelihood of any 
early rise in the long-term rate of interest. Why, then, has 
the loan appeared so soon, and on terms so much more 
attractive than those of last year’s issue? The simplest 


(and, perhaps, for that reason, the most correct) answer 
may be that the Treasury thought the present opportunity 
to be the most favourable it is likely to get, and wished to 
leave no “overhang” to affect the future gilt-edged 
market. It may be, again, that trade recession threatens 
some present or future depletion of certain departmental 
funds. The Unemployment Insurance Fund, for example, 
is beginning to feel the effect of heavier unemployment, 
and an intensification or prolongation of the recession may 
in time affect Savings Bank deposits. Such developments 
would make it harder for the Government to follow their 
normal technique of letting the departments take up part 
of a new loan with the intention of holding it until it can be 
resold to the public. There is no definite evidence that the 
departments would have any difficulty in doing so to-day, 
but they might have difficulty in six months’ time. Hence 
the Government may have decided to time this new loan 
sO as to ensure, beyond all doubt, that the department 
would have finally disposed of any portion of it by the 
autumn. 

Whatever the motives of the Government, there is no 
doubt that their financial programme is well ahead of 
re-armament for a considerable time to come. On 
March 31st last they had in hand £35 millions, represent- 
ing the unspent portion of last year’s Defence Loan, and 
also the 1937-38 Budget surplus of £29 millions. The new 
loan will yield about £78 millions in cash. This makes a 
total sum of £142 millions. Sir John Simon, in his Budget 
speech last April, gave the amount of defence expendi- 
ture in 1938-39 to be financed out of borrowing as £90 
millions, plus the amounts required to cover supplementary 
estimates presented during the present financial year. 
These totals are, of course, unknown, but the extension 
and acceleration of the re-armament programme means 
that they will be considerable. Thus something ought to be 
left on March 31, 1939, out of the available sum of £142 
millions, but it may not be very considerable. The impres- 
sion in the market is that the third Defence Loan will not 
appear for at least a year. This view, of course, is subject 
to the important reservation that the Government is its 
own judge of the advisability, at any given moment, of 
borrowing in anticipation of its future needs. 

The reactions of the new loan on the money market de- 
serve careful consideration. Initially there will be a 
reduction in the floating debt, amounting to £80 mil- 
lions by the time all the calls have been paid up. This 
ignores, of course, the seasonal expansion in the floating 
debt, and other extraneous factors which affect its size. 
If part of the loan has been taken up “ inside,” then the 
reduction in the floating debt will be confined to “ tap” 
Treasury bills held by the departments, which will merely 
receive Defence Loan instead. On the other hand, as the 
loan is taken up by the investor, either direct or by repur- 
chase from the departments, the tender issue of ‘Treasury 
bills will contract. If the banks take up part of the loan (or 
buy other securities), then deposits will not be reduced, for 
the banks will hold more securities and fewer bills. If, as is 
more likely, investors take up the loan, then the reduction 
in the volume of tender Treasury bills will be offset by a 
contraction in deposits at the joint-stock banks. 

There is, consequently, a disposition to regard the im- 
mediate reaction of the loan as deflationary. This reasoning, 
however, ignores the fact that sooner or later the proceeds 
of the loan, as well as the £64 millions already in hand, 
will be spent. As this happens, both the floating debt and 
tender issues of Treasury bills will once more expand. By 
the time the whole £142 millions has been spent, the 
floating debt and volume of tender Treasuries will, in the 
absence of other influences, not only have returned to last 
week’s level, but will have risen by £64 millions more, for 
the £64 millions described as being in hand has, pending 
its expenditure, been used to reduce the floating debt. In 
the long run, therefore, there will be no deflation at all. 

So far as the gilt-edged market is concerned, a new loan 
always acts as a sedative. This, again, is a short-run view. If 
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there is no revival in trade and no recovery in equities, 
new savings will continue to gravitate to the gilt-edged 
market. The gilt-edged market has long ago recovered from 
the issue of last year’s Defence Loan. On the other hand, 
if equities recover, or, alternatively, if the recession begins 
to deplete public and private savings, the recovery in gilt- 
edged securities may be arrested or delayed. 

More generally, the new Loan represents a further draft 
on the nation’s savings, to be spent in ways which can 
hardly be described as productive investment. At a time 


when both trade and the civilian demand for savings may 
be receded, this special re-armament demand may perhaps 
be regarded as having an equalising influence, in so far as 
it mitigates the trade recession. On the other hand, war 
material yields no direct or tangible income, to set against 
the interest and amortisation cost of the defence borrow- 
ing. But the Treasury’s present task is merely to meet the 
bill; and from that viewpoint the moment of issue seems 
well chosen. And if the terms are slightly generous, that, in 
present circumstances, may be a fault on the right side. 


Finance and Banking 


Austrian Debt Moves.—-At the end of last week, 
meetings were held in London of the Committee of 
Guarantor States of Austrian Loans. These meetings were 
attended by representatives of England, France, Belgixm, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Holland, Sweden and Switzer- 
land, but Italy and Spain were not represerted. It was 
decided to address a united protest to Germany, and while 
the Governments reserved their right to take appropriate 
measures, they hoped that the German Government would 
reconsider their previous decision that they were not liable 
for Austria’s external debts. On Tuesday, this week, Sir 
John Simon stated in the House of Commons that in view 
of the unsatisfactory position of these loans, it had been 
arranged that the British Government would terminate the 
present Anglo-German Payments Agreement on June 30th 
next without notice. This left the British Government free 
to take any necessary action as from that date. This 
Agreement, concluded in 1934, replaced the previous 
abortive arrangement for financing German imports of 
British goods by “ sondermarks,’ and provided that 55 
per cent. of the foreign exchange received in payment for 
German exports to the United Kingdom should be car- 
marked for the payment for British exports to Germany, 
the remaining 45 per cent. being used to meet such charges 
as the service of the Dawes and Young loans, and also 
being placed at the free disposal of the Reichsbank. 


* * * 


The following table gives an idea of the way the Agree- § 
ment has worked in practice. The calculations are based on § 
the British trade returns alone, and so are not quite in & 


accordance with the terms of the Agreement: — 


Per cent. of Imports from Germany & 


1935 1936 1937 1938* 


Exports to Germany ......... 62:8 57:5 59-7 63-2 
Re-exports to Germany ... 24:6 20°6 20-2 20:2 














Total exports to Germany 87:4 78-1 79-9 83-4 
* First quarter. 


Imports of German goods in 1937 were £36.2 millions, 
and the surplus over total exports to Germany was £7.3 
millions. The table shows that Germany has used part 
of her free exchange to import from England in excess of 
the 55 per cent. minimum stipulated in the Agreement. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that it will not be necessary 
to terminate an Agreement which on the whole has worked 
so well. The onus, however, rests entirely upon Germany, 
and the speech of Herr Walter Funk, Reich Minister of 
Economics, at Bremen on Thursday (to which we refer 
in a discussion of the wider aspects of the question on 
page 646) seems hardly a hopeful portent. Meanwhile, the 
Association of British Chambers of Commerce has 
addressed a further letter to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, declaring that if the Government deemed a system 
of licences for exports of British semi-manufactures and 
raw products to Germany to be essential in order to make 
an exchange clearing effective, the Association would sup- 
port that policy. A measure of sacrifice by British traders 
might be indispensable if resistance to international 
breaches of good faith were to be made effective. 





A New Dollar Scare.—Whatever President Roose- 
velt whispers in Washington reverberates around the world. 
In early April last year, at a time when he was still on the 
deflationary tack, he hinted that the dollar price of gold 
was too high. This almost casual utterance, which happened 
to coincide with abnormal offerings of Russian gold, preci- 
pitated the notorious gold scare of 1937, which helped 
to start world trade and prices on their recent downward 
path. Alarmed by the American recession, last autumn 
President Roosevelt went about on the reflationary tack, and 
in pursuance of his new course announced last Easter a fresh 
pump-priming programme, which included the desterilisa- 
tion of the Treasury’s gold and a reduction in member 
banks’ minimum reserves. This at once aroused the thought 
that the next change in the dollar price of gold would be 
upwards. During May the political vicissitudes on the Con- 
tinent increased the general desire to hoard gold, and so 
the psychological stage was set for a new flight into gold 
from currencies in ; eral and more specifically from the 
dollar. 
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This week the rush into gold has begun. A new demand 
for gold has sprung up not only from the Continent, but 
also from India and the United States itself. To cope with 
this rush, the authorities in London have, as our Bullion 
Market Note shows, been selling gold in large quantities, 
but only at a price embodying a substantial premium, which 
on Wednesday and Thursday was ls. 04d. per ounce. 
Nevertheless, the premium is lower than during the previous 
dollar scare of last November, which suggests that the 
authorities are seeking to prevent the development of an 
atmosphere of panic. Also on Thursday morning there were 
signs that the rush was subsiding. There are two morals 
from this episode. The first is that, rightly or wrongly, 
some people have become obsessed with the idea that the 
American recession, with its attendant political considera- 
tions, will sooner or later force the President into a fresh 
devaluation, in which other currencies will have to partici- 
pate through their need of maintaining equilibrium with 
the dollar. The second is that hot money, despite all its 
wanderings, will in the last resort always seek refuge in 
gold. 

* * * 


Belgium Borrows Abroad.—The exigencies of the 
Belgian Treasury position and the heavy calls in prospect 
for expenditure on the extraordinary budget have caused 
the Belgian Government to seek credits abroad. A credit 
of 35,000,000 guilders has been arranged with a group 
of Dutch banks, and negotiations are still proceeding for 
a credit of 25,000,000 Swiss francs in Switzerland. The 
Dutch credit is in the form of three months bills, renew- 
able at the option of the borrower for three successive 
periods of three months. The bills have been discounted 
at a price corresponding to an annual interest rate of 
just over 4 per cent. These seem _ unnecessarily 
harsh terms, seeing that the guilder bills have been 
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offered in London on a 2} per cent. discount basis and 
all available supplies have been quickly exhausted at this 
rate. For the London discounter who covers the guilder 
exchange risk on the bills, the “swap” affords an 
additional return of % per cent. The fact that it was 
deemed necessary to go abroad at all shows the legacy 
of stringency left by the recent attack on the belga. 
The severely orthodox means taken to repel it were 
successful, but for the time being they have paralysed the 
domestic money and capital markets. 


* * * 


Midland Bank Changes.—The directors of the 
Midland Bank have announced, with regret, the resignation, 
owing to ill-health, of Mr Frederick Hyde, their managing 
director, Mr Hyde, who remains a member of the board, 
has been an outstanding banker ever since Sir Edward 
Holden, in 1909, appointed him one of the general mana- 
gers of the Midland Bank. Mr Hyde played an important 
part in the amalgamation of that era, which established 
the Midland Bank in its present position among the Big 
Five. On Sir Edward Holden’s death in 1919 Mr Hyde 
became a joint managing director, and for the past nine 
years has been sole managing director. His evidence before 
the Macmillan Committee, in which he described the 
functions of the modern joint-stock bank, remains one of 
the outstanding contributions to the theory of banking. 
In consequence of Mr Hyde’s retirement, Mr Astbury has 
been appointed chief general manager, with a seat on the 
board. Mr Astbury became an assistant general manager 
in 1920, and a joint general manager in 1924. Mr Lederer, 
who became a joint general manager in 1929, now becomes 
assistant chief general manager. Mr Sadd, who was assis- 
tant general manager from 1933 until 1936, and joint 
general manager since that date, has been appointed deputy 
assistant chief general manager. 





MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Foreign Exchanges 
L Q 


Tr London market has been disturbed 
in several directions by the gold rush. 
It was begun partly by those who had 
made profits out of the Daladier de- 
valuation, and who have since tried un- 
successfully to make further profits by 
attacking first the belga and then the 
Saigon piastre. They have now turned 
to gold and the dollar, but the whole 
movement has rapidly gathered a much 


wider compass than mere speculation. 
As a result, the New York rate rose 
from $4.94} last week to $4.983 on 
Wednesday. It came back that evening 
to $4.96}, on denials that the devalua- 
tion of the dollar was contemplated, but 
on Thursday eased again to $4.97}. 
Some $50 millions may have changed 
hands this week, and many people have 
been able to cover their autumn re- 
quirements. One month’s and two 


months’ dollars were bid owing to com- 
mercial needs, but longer positions were 
offered. Belgas have improved against 


sterling from bel. 29.28 to bel. 29.20}, 
and so appreciated considerably against 
dollars. For the moment the belga has 
come to be regarded as a gold currency 
rather than a “ dollar”’ currency, Swiss 
francs were also bought against sales of 
dollars, this week’s sterling rate fluc- 
tuating between Frs. 21.64 and 
Frs. 21.664. There was comparatively 
little movement in French francs. ‘The 
spot rate was held at Frs. 178%, but 
the French Control had to take up a 
few francs. Forward francs were in- 


clined to be offered. 
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The Money Market 


Money remains abundant. The banks 
are now buying bills very sparingly. 
‘They have been taking mixed June and 
August Treasury bills at 4 per cent., 
and August or September Treasuries at 
Ys per cent., but are not buying July 
bills. There is an impression in the mar- 
ket that the banks have already obtained 
all their July maturities from sources 
outside the market. Bill brokers are now 
paying § per cent. for both Treasury 
bills and three months’ bank bills. 


June 17, June 9, June 16, 
1937 1938 1938 





% % % 
ee 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... 12 lg 1g 
Short Loan Rates: 
Clearing Banks ...... Ip-1® 19-1* 19-1" 
I arse asconenian lg 12-5 5g 
Discount Rates: 
Treasury bills ......... 2159 1g-916 9jg-5g 
Three months’ bank 
UNS So vdsetmocireccens 11jg-54 = 1939-5g Bg 


* Viz. lo per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 54 per 
cent. from loans against 1 percent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other 
collateral. 

An interesting position will develop at 
the end of the half-year. Maturities of 
Treasury bills on June 27th to 30th will 
supply the market with funds for June 
30th, the day on which the banks call 
for balance-sheet purposes. On July Ist 
there will be the whole of that week’s 
new ‘Treasury bills to be paid for, 
amounting perhaps to £50 millions, and 
also the Defence Loan call of about £40 
millions in cash. Against this there will 
be dividend disbursements of about £11 
millions, while the market will also have 
the funds released by the banks, repre- 
senting largely the proceeds of that 
week’s Treasury bill maturities. No 


Second Defence Loan.—At 


rumours of a second instalment of defence borrowing 
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shortage of funds is anticipated, but 
there will obviously be a heavy turn- 
over. 

* 


The Bank Return 


THe Whitsun notes have now been paid 
in again by the public, and so the note 
circulation is reduced by £5.0 millions. 
The Reserve is also strengthened by the 
Same amount. 


June 16, June 1, June 8,June 15, 
1937 1938 1938 1938 
£ mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 


Issue Dept. : 
Se 321:3 326-4 326:4 326°6 
Notes in circula- 
Sr 479°8 484:9 490-7 485-7 
Banking Dept. : 
ee ee 42:4 42:3 36:5 41°5 
Public Deps. ... 10°0 24:9 11°'7 11°6 
Bankers’ Deps. 102:3 102°8 Ill-1 109-1 
Other Deps. ... 37:1 35:5 35:4 43-2 
Govt. Secs. ...... 101-3 109-7 ILll-4 114°4 
Discounts & Ad- 
WE cscescaes 3-7 8-9 7-9 5:7 
Other Secs. ...... 19-9 20:0 20:2 20:1 
Proportion......... 28-33% 25:9% 23:0% 25-°3% 


In the banking department there is little 
change in the Bank’s earning assets. 
There is, however, an unusual increase 
of £7.8 millions in other deposits. A 
possible explanation of this lies in the 
fact that June 15th was the day on 
which the application money in respect 
of the new Defence Loan was paid in. 
Allotment letters, however, were only 
posted that evening, and pending their 
dispatch the application money had to 
be held in suspense as any applicant 
was free to withdraw. On these argu- 
ments, this money ranked among “other 
deposits” and not “ public deposits.” 
Bankers’ deposits have fallen since last 
week by £2 millions, as the return of the 
Whitsun currency has been more than 
offset by the amount subscribed to the 
Defence Loan. 


Investment 


moment when 
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The Bullion Market 


Tuts week’s sudden demand for gold 
is discussed in a Financial Note, but 
the table below gives some idea of the 
magnitude of the demand. By Thurs- 
day, however, there were signs that the 
rush was subsiding, for about one- 
quarter of the £1,194,000 dealt in at the 
fixing on that morning consisted of re- 
sales by private holders. It is true that 
the price rose to 140s. 104d. after the 
fixing, but that only reflects the normal 
practice of the authorities who usually 
add on a halfpenny when selling after 
the fixing. 





Silver, 
Gold price per oz, 

standard 
Date ae gyi ie a 
Price | PF€™-| Amt. | | Tee 
onal Dis- oo Cash | irhs. 

7 | cognt | | 
. | 

1938 s. d d. £'000 44 & 
June 10... 140 7 | 2 pm} 1,149 19 18llig 
» Il ... 140 7 6lopm 617! 19 | 18%lig¢ 
» 13 ... 1140 612 Tpm, 741  1815i¢; 185g 
oo 20 «<n 126 8pm_ 1,624 1854 1833 
» 15 ... 1140 9 12}pm 1,783 1873 1853 
» 16 ... (14010 12ipm 1,194 18156 18719 


* Above or below American shipping price. 

The New York price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce -999 fine during the week. 
Silver has eased with the weaker ten- 
dency of the dollar. Only a moderate 
amount was on offer, but demand was 
very limited. Wednesday’s temporary 
rise in the cash price was due to bears 
buying in spot and re-selling forward, 
and it is noticeable that the spread be- 
tween the two prices widened by 4d. 
The following day it narrowed again. 
It is reported that further Spanish silver 
has reached France. 


began on Thursday at §-} premium, and the quotation 
improved by mid-morning to 3 bid, closing at +%-} 


had temporarily subsided, the terms of the new loan 
became known to an unexpectant public on Monday 
evening. The loan (whose general relation to public 
credit and finance is discussed in an article on page 666) 
has enjoyed a conspicuous success. It was clear from 
the terms that the authorities had decided to re-orientate 
their tactics. Even for so large an issue as £80 millions, 
a 3 per cent. stock at 98, redeemable 1954-58, made 
obvious concessions to the investor, judged by the 
prevailing prices for such stocks as 2} and 3 per cent. 
Funding, and 3 per cent. Conversion. The impact effect, 
therefore, was an appreciable adjustment of these issues 
to the new borrowing basis. The authorities, having now 
decided to woo the investor, have indeed been well 
repaid. The first instalment of defence borrowing, issued 
in April last year, took the form of £100 millions of 
24 per cent. stock, 1944-48, at 994. These terms were 
significantly above the market, and a substantial propor- 
tion of the stock remained in the hands of the public 
departments for many months. The new tactics have 
presented the investor with an opportunity which could 
be judged on its merits, rather than Treasury dictate. It 
may be argued, indeed, that the authorities have carried 
kindness to extremes, for it is many years since the 
“ stag ” has been attracted to participate in a gilt-edged 
issue. During Wednesday—the lists remained open all 
day, in accordance with the prospectus—it became 
apparent that “ stag ” interest was significant. Allotments, 
handled with customary expedition by the Bank of 
England, disclosed that small applicants received the 
full amount, while larger applicants for over £5,000 
were allotted 66 per cent. of their requirements. Dealings 


premium. 
* * * 
Gilt-Edged Reactions.—The market, plainly, has 
not yet had full opportunity to adjust prices to the new 
terms. In the following table we show the impact of the 
loan on the course of quotations of comparable securities : 


| Fri, | Mon., | Tues., | Wed., | Thurs.,| Yield to 





June 10 June 13 June i4June 15jJune 16 —- 
4 af | | Price 
Sag IAs deel ea 
2s ak load 
3%, National Defence | | 
Loan 1954-58 ......... | se | ove | 98" [1539 pm) 3 2 2 
| ' | | 
254%, Funding 1952-57 97 O7 | 9534 953, 95l5:6 | 3 0 8 
3°., Funding 1959-69 ... 99 99 | 971lo Q97lo| 971720 | 3 3 OO 
3°, Conversion 1948-53 103 103 101354 10134 1011355 | 217 5a 


* Issue price. (a) Allowing for redemptioa in 1948. 
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How far the success of the new loan has been due to 
the activities of the “stags” or to the helping hand 
of the public departments is a matter for conjecture. 
An excess of indiscriminate “ stagging,” however, ‘would 
have suggested the likelihood of a small opening discount 
rather than a premium. Meanwhile, if the market con- 
tinues to appreciate the new-found generosity of the autho- 
rities by maintaining a significant premium on the scrip— 
the 48 per cent. call due on July 1st may provide a test for 
any wavering holders—a further measure of recovery may 
be enjoyed by the stocks which, as shown above, were most 
severely hit at first. Whether such improvement will cancel 
out this week’s falls is more difficult to assess. For 
stocks, like Funding 3 per cent.—which after the impact 
of the new issue was offering an almost identical 
yield to redemption, despite its eleven years’ longer 
life—should rightly rank below the new Defence Loan. 
Investors who search for deeper meaning in the timing 
of the latest offer will probably reach no more recondite 
conclusions than that the money will doubtless be 
needed some time this year, and that relative political 
quiet presents opportunities to the Treasury no less 
than to industry. 


* * * 


Tale of Two Debtors.—The psychologist might find 
profit in analysing the differences between Latin and 
Teutonic methods of default; the bondholder, unfor- 
tunately, is robbed even of this consolation. Seven months 
have elapsed since Brazil decreed the suspension of service 
on her foreign debt, pending the negotiation of a new 
agreement, based on Brazilian ideas of the republic’s ability 
to pay. In a communiqué issued this week the Council of 
Foreign Bondholders states that the Brazilian Government 
has been continually urged to take definite steps to resume 
debt payments. It would appear that the Brazilian autho- 
rities are willing to contemplate making some payment 
sometime, but they are distinctly reluctant to put forward 
definite terms as a basis for negotiation. In a letter 
addressed to The Financial News last week, the Brazilian 
Ambassador emphasised that no amelioration in economic 
conditions had occurred since last November, and drew 
the inference that the opportunity of successful debt con- 
versations had still to present itself. His Government, how- 
ever, apparently hope that, within a short time, their pro- 
gramme of economic reconstruction will raise Brazilian 
foreign trade to a level sufficient to allow them to carry out 
regularly all their external financial obligations. Un- 
doubtedly, the assurance of recognition of liability is better 
than nothing to the bondholder. But the latter may well 
ask whether the goodwill which Brazil is apparently 
anxious to preserve might not have been fostered more 
readily by avoiding unilateral default and by making some 
small token payment during the period of economic strain. 
The Aranha plan of 1934 was itself arbitrary in character, 
and total default is rendered no more digestible by amiable, 
but non-specific, statements of future intentions. Philo- 
sophical investors may note that the bondholders’ associa- 
tions with which the Council has made co-operative repre- 
sentations to Brazil include that of Germany. The latter 
appear to be playing a Protean role, holding that it is more 
blessed to receive from Brazil than to give from the 
Ostmark. This week’s developments in the Austrian debt 
negotiations are related on page 667. City opinion does 
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not welcome clearing arrangements for their own sake; 
but an increasing body of opinion is prepared to contem- 
plate the invocation of the existing powers to establish an 
Anglo-German clearing office should the need arise. 


* * * 


Cheerless Wall Street.—To the New York Stock 
Exchange, which is becoming habituated to a daily share 
turnover well below the half-million mark, the words of 
Sir Josiah Stamp, as he left New York this week, have 
contributed one of the few cheerful notes in the last few 
days. Sir Josiah advanced the opinion that the United 
States is now touching the bottom of the recession and that 
business would probably improve soon. Such forecasts, 
however, have brought but little balm to a market dulled 
by the passage of the Wages and Hours Bill, depressed by 
the plight of the railroads, and enjoying no stimulus from 
the rumours of a further devaluation of the dollar which 
have been rife in other world centres. The compromise 
Wages and Hours Bill has been approved by the House 
and the Senate, and now awaits the President’s signature. 
Wall Street has no reason to love the Labour code in its 
new form. It may, ultimately, involve constitutional test- 
ing at the hands of the Supreme Court, or it may be 
administered with a sufficient degree of discretion to avoid 
bitter public controversy. But clearly, the market cannot 
read the measure as a bull point for common stocks. Nor 
does it see any immediate solution of the now desperate 
straits of the railroads. Recent expectations that special 
financial relief might be forthcoming from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation have evaporated. The facilities 
of the R.F.C. are strictly reserved for solvent companies, 
a requirement with which few of the railroads could comply 
to-day. The principal alternative, reduction of wage rates, 
scarcely holds out the prospect of an adequate or peaceful 
solution of the railways’ problem. It is reported that 
American railway labour, which regards itself as threatened 
with the possibility of a 15 per cent. pay cut, holds the view 
that less rigorous loan conditions should be made condi- 
tional on the maintenance of present wage rates. Since the 
hope of such relief legislation has now been abandoned, 
however, controversy on wage questions may well spread 
during coming months. The unsupported weakness in rail- 
road stocks has driven many quotations this week to new 
low levels. Nor does Wall Street see its salvation in “ pump- 
priming.” It is no longer convinced of the efficacy of these 
measures, nor does it find inflationary implications (which 
alone have been capable of stirring the market in recent 
weeks) in the renewed rumours of a further devaluation of 
the dollar, whose effects on the London bullion market are 
discussed on page 667. And, crowning all its uncertainties, 
the market is utterly unable to foresee the next move of 
a President whose policies in recent months have become 
more and more unpredictable. Industrially and politically, 
Wall Street lacks a rallying cry. 





Company Notes 


Stanton Ironworks Profits.—The Stanton Iron- 
works results for the year to March last accord in 
every way with the excellent investment history of the 
company. A total distribution of 10 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares has now become so axiomatic that more 
than ordinary importance attaches to the directors’ 
decision to distribute a capital bonus of 20 per cent. 
Profits after taxation (which required a substantially 
increased sum) increased from £460,282 to £498,884— 
a figure which represents a comfortable record for the 
past decade. After again charging £100,000 for general 
depreciation (depreciation on the Bilsthorpe Colliery 
plant and wagons is already deducted before profits are 
struck), and providing for debenture interest and pre- 
ference dividend, the amount earned for the ordinary 
shares is increased from £276,809 to £317,830, and 
covers the ordinary dividend with the generous margin 
of 14.3 per cent. The company’s recent profits are given 
on the following page. 


er 
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Years to March 31st 


1936 1937 1938 
; , £ £ £ 

Profits, after taxation ............ 427,266 460,282 498,884 
General depreciation............. 100,000* 100,000 100,000 
NON TRO, «co cnivdeccascentsies 4,600 4,600 4,600 
Debenture interest ............05. 40,379 37,602 34,683 
Preference dividend ............ 41,954 41,271 41,771 
Ordinary shares :— 

NE S6 Ria sckcacimesseeentons 240,333 276,809 317,830 

DS lac hsapcanaasaivsdeeebacania 155,279 155,279 156,029 

SNES 9, cbeiecscosndeseecst sees 17:2 20:4 24:3 

NP is eviicdsnseenadsaddasenaded 10 10 10¢ 
SR EE ee eee ao ix 160,000F 
Carried forward ........ccccsccess 360,763 482,293 484,094 


* Includes £50,000 for contingencies. + £40,000 Contingency 
reserve for staff provident fund, £120,000 general reserve. $ And 
capital bonus of 20 per cent. 


It is clear that the directors will have no difficulty in 
maintaining the present rate of dividend on the increased 
capital, judging by its profits record. Much of the com- 
pany’s recent progress has been won through increased effi- 
ciency, which may have provided a permanent addition to 
profit-earning capacity. Capital and general reserves, to- 
gether with the balance of profits carried forward, amount 
to £1,604,094, of which the scrip bonus requires no more 
than £316,559. The board has also taken recent steps to 
anticipate the redemption of the 44 per cent. Treasury 
guaranteed debenture stock, which is finally repayable, 
through sinking fund operations, by 1945. A voluntary 
conversion offer is to be made under which holders may 
exchange into a longer dated unguaranteed stock at par, 
together with a cash bonus of £24 per cent. Despite the 
lack of T.F.A. guarantee on the new stock, the cash bonus 
affords compensation for loss of interest, when allowance 
is made for the risk of redemption. While the company’s 
recent prosperity has been based on large-scale building 
and road construction schemes, which may be affected 
by recession, it has proved its ability to maintain satis- 
factory earnings in good years and bad. 


* * * 


John Brown Profits.—Trading profits of John Brown 
for the year to March last are distinctly satisfactory. 
The total, including gross dividends and interest from 
subsidiary interests, has increased from £715,995 to 
£817,544, of which the tax-collector takes toll to the 
extent of £141,243, compared with £86,541 in 1936-37. 
The ordinary dividend, increased from 15 per cent. to 
174 per cent. tax free, as recently announced, is covered 
by net earnings of 22-2 per cent., and after allocating 
£100,000 (against £50,000) to reserve, the balance carried 
forward is slightly increased to £163,392. Our analysis 
of profits is given below :— 

Years ended March 31 


1936 1937 1938 
£ £ £ 

sc sadaacidsevauserdtiiaaieess 585,635 715,995 817,544 
ENON rks cxticscecnisaceess 40,596 41,753 49,787 
I at de sdacnucnsbaevnenneis 49,736 86,541 141,243 
A PI 4,881 6,832 5,867 
DeD., C0C., IMBETERE ccvescccccsecee 89,858 91,876 93,674 
Preference divs. .......ccccccccces 49,010 49,010 49,010 
Ordinary shares (tax free) :— 

BE Sacécistn cence biasendiotas 351,554 439,983 477,963 

RU 1s dsenuaapoxeauinbeeneianan 195,809 323,084 376,931 

PINS, |. iitinsinidiiciirbss 29-9 20:4 22:2 

TE coon vaccetadawioatens 16% 15* 173 
BO TID cs icncsescrnsesevsecsseses 100,000 50,000 100,000 
COEF BON RIG ocdsciseccssecesceces 95,462 162,361 163,392 


* And 66% per cent. capital bonus. 


These results appear the more satisfactory in the light 
of the dividend policy pursued by the directors of Thos. 
Firth and John Brown, The latter’s distribution for 1937 
may have provided as much as two-fifths of the increase 
in trading profits shown by John Brown. But the profits 
distributed by this subsidiary amounted to no more than 
55 per cent. of the sum actually available. The directors’ 
report also underlines the current importance of naval 
contracts. Mercantile tonnage now building includes the 


“Queen Elizabeth” and a refrigerated cargo vessel, 
but the company is also at work on a battleship, a sub- 
marine depot ship, a light cruiser and two destroyers. 
It has, in short, a valuable armament equity, which 
affords no little protection against the fall in mercantile 
shipbuilding. In a survey of armament share prospects 
published in The Economist of March 26th last, we 
computed the value of naval business to be carried out 
by John Brown during the current financial year at 
£2,846,000, compared with {1,958,000 last year. This 
fact suggests that profits and dividends should be affected 
only in limited degree by trade recession during the 
current year. And since the 10s. ordinary shares at 
27s. 9d. yield £9 5s. on a gross basis, it is probable that 
the market has already discounted any setback which may 
be experienced by the mercantile shipbuilding and colliery 
sections of the undertaking. 


* * * 


Whitehead Iron and Steel Profits.—Since the de- 
pression, this company has recorded unbroken and substan- 
tial progress. The latest year’s total profits are nine times 
those of 1931, and increased by one-third, compared with 
the results for 1936-37, from £383,190 to £518,218. Com- 
parison of the rate of improvement disclosed in the full 
report and in the interim statement last November suggests 
that the scale of operations during most of the year was 
satisfactory. Greater technical efficiency, a conservative 
financial policy, and rising industrial demand have all 
played their part in the company’s progress. While earn- 
ings on the share capital (and the company’s capitalisation 
is very low-geared) have approached 75 per cent., the rate 
of dividend has remained unchanged in the past three years 
at 35 per cent., though for 1937-38 it is payable on a 
capital increased by a 25 per cent. bonus a year ago and an 
issue for cash on bonus terms. The allocation of profits in 
recent years is shown in the following table: — 


Years ended March 31 


1936 1937 1938 
£ £ £ 

PI itikdaccecéccenstsctdesscqnsnans 305,760 383,190 518,218 

IN iincivanerniasseacoece 20,000 25,000 25,000 

IE itniccvaduscesniccdececas 23,000 43,500 87,200 

Interest and expenses ........... 10,912 12,406 8,143 
Ordinary stock :— 

eg acest asde avin 251,848 302,284 397,875 

Se 175,473 175,579 219,474 

BG, ksikichesincdiertinsene 55:0 68-7 74-2 

os cancuasescetasdatesasan 35 35* 35 

Generel TORCEVE: ccc ccccccccccssees 70,161 126,000 178,413F 


CINE ixecstscasescscececes 23,473¢ 24,448 24,436 


*And 25 per cent. capital bonus, absorbing £125,413. 
+ Including £60,000 provision for special depreciation and con- 
tingencies. + After writing off £1,284 issue expenses. 


Although the amount needed for N.D.C. is not separately 
disclosed, it presumably accounts for much of the £43,700 
increase in taxation. It will be observed that the directors 
have made a special allocation from last year’s profits of 
£60,000 for depreciation and contingencies. While the 
1937-38 results are in every way satisfactory, they appear 
when the outlook for the current year is debatable. In the 
past, the company has proved its ability to obtain a full 
share of available business, and some of the benefits of its 
improved technical efficiency are still to come. The report 
refers, for instance, to the success of the new cold rolling 
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plant, and the full scheme will probably be completed 
within a year. The present price situation, however, is 
double-edged. The concern which was expressed a year 
ago regarding the effect of rising tendency of prices on 
demand, has given way to the view that the official price 
maintenance policy may have to be revised sooner rather 
than later. Changes in stock values must always be inter- 
preted with caution, but the sharp rise in the company’s 
stocks, from £116,731 to £314,591 last year, may suggest 
either that demand had already slackened by the spring, 
or that abnormal purchases of materials in 1937, in antici- 
pation of a shortage, proved excessive. For a re-rolling con- 
cern like Whitehead Iron, the question of supplies and 
profit margins is of the greatest importance. The current 
yield of £7 15s. per cent. on the £1 ordinary stock units 
at 95s. reflects the market’s cautious attitude towards 
the company’s immediate prospects. 


* * * 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Report.—The preliminary profits 
Statement of this company was discussed at length in our 
issue of June 4th (page 549). The full accounts, issued this 
week, supplement the net profits already reported. Total 
income rose from £9,624,434 to £12,662,195, and the net 
profit figure of £7,455,094 was struck after charging royalty 
and taxation to the Iranian Government (£3,545,313, 
against £2,580,206), British taxation (£1,651,588, against 
£910,559) and directors’ fees (£10,200). Total profits are 
disclosed after making a charge for depreciation, but this 
has been supplemented for many years by a provision for 
extra depreciation, which in 1937 reached the high level of 
£744,215. In the following chart, we show the course of 
distributable profits and their application during the past 
decade: — 


ANGLO-IRANIAN PROFITS 1929-1937 
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Of the amounts distributed in ordinary dividends, nearly 
56 per cent. is attributable to the British Government’s 
holding and nearly 26 per cent. to Burmah Oil. The report 
discloses that last year’s impressive increase in profits was 
due to a substantially increased through-put of crude oil at 
the Abadan refinery to meet growing demand, while prices 
were generally higher. The group’s recent efforts to locate 
oil-bearing regions in this country have not so far proved 
successful, but additional territory has been proved in Iran. 


'NORANDA MINES, ‘LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of 


$2.00 per share, payable in Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of NORANDA MINES, 
LIMITED, payable June 27th, 1938, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business June 10th, 1938. 


By order of the Board. 
Toronto, june 3rd, 1938. 


Jj. R. BRADFIELD, 
Secretary. 
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Anglo-Iranian ordinary stock yields £6 5s. 6d. at the 
present price of 83s. 9d. This yield is slightly lower than 
the gross return on “ Shell” Transport ordinary. 


* * + 


‘** Shell’’ Transport Profits.—The oil share market 
has remained unresponsive to recent company reports, 
among which “Shell” Transport and Trading shows a 
substantial increase in net dividend and interest receipts 
from £6,034,499 to a record figure of £6,686,691 for the 
past decade. Neither the progressive nature of the report 
nor the increased cash distribution—the dividend rate is 
maintained at 20 per cent., tax free, but is payable for a 
full year on the increased capital—has moved the ordinary 
stock, which is practically unchanged at 83s. 9d. The 
The 10$ per cent. increase shown by “ Shell” profits is, 
however, less striking than the advance of some 22} per 
cent. in dividends received by Royal Dutch (apart from 
exchange adjustments). In the following table and chart 
we analyse the course of disclosed profits in recent years. 
It is explicitly stated in the profit and loss accounts that 
dividend and interest receipts are shown net, and a con- 
servative distribution policy by the constituent undertak- 
ings may be presumed: — 

Years ended December 31 


1935 1936 1937 

£ £ £ 
Dividends and interest 

ON ac ite china 5,067,195 6,034,499 6,686,691 
SIND. ° Losi scacdeevebsssshss 25,949 31,043 32,914 
eee Bead ois Kh ccitccedce 20,000 20,000 20,000 
Preference dividends ...... 800,000 800,000 800,000 
Ordinary stock (tax free)— 

NE (WAG, Hiiudeocabdsden 4,221,246 5,183,456 5,833,777 

ME Vics cinta eddsbedbovphbas 4,221,238 5,427,306 5,789,126 

SE Cie. 6 sn cee Satin sions 17-5 17-9 20:2 

NEY Tt vc csschutoubeieenaceen 174 20* 20 
Slemry Goren: ..i..sscvsccces 381,691 137,841 165,204t 


+ On new ordinary capital of £28,945,633. * Of which 
74 per cent. interim on old capital of £24,121,361 ; in addition, 


20 per cent. capital bonus. { After writing off £17,288 new 
issue expenses. 
**SHELL”’ TRANSPORT DISTRIBUTIONS 1928-1937 
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The chart shows amounts actually distributed for prefer- 
ence and ordinary dividends during the past decade, but 
these conform very closely to net disclosed profits. 


* * * 


The Royal Dutch “Shell” group’s organisation is 
familiar to the investor, but there are two changes in the 
latest report. In the first place, the “ Shell” company’s 
interest in Anglo-Saxon Petroleum has been increased from 
£10 millions to £16 millions—a corresponding increase, in 
the familiar 60-40 ratio, was evident in the Royal Dutch 
holding, from £15 millions to £24 millions. Secondly, 
the balance sheet, whose largest asset item has hitherto 
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consisted of property and interests in sundry companies, 
now includes a_ subsidiary company—Shell Overseas 
Exploration—whose shares are entered at £600,000, apart 
from advances totalling £40,000. References to the group’s 
fleet position show that, at the end of 1937, the group had 
2,148,474 tons of loading capacity at its disposal, com- 
pared with 2,056,563 tons at the end of the previous year, 
while the fleet transported approximately 25,747,000 tons 
of cargo, an increase of 234 per cent. over the 1936 total. 

A large building programme is still in hand, and 
twenty-seven tankers, with a deadweight capacity of 
282,000 tons, will be delivered during the current year. To 
the oil shareholder whose eyes are fastened on the Ameri- 
can situation, the directors’ reference to the past year’s pro- 
duction and consumption figures may convey a hint of 
warning. Production in 1937 increased by 34 million tons, 
and consumption by only 19 million tons. Over the year as 
a whole there was a general improvement in prices, but in 
the current year the price trend may be less favourable. 
“Shell” Transport received increased distribution from 
most of its constituent companies last year, including the 
ill-fated Mexican Eagle—and the yield of £6 12s. per 
cent. gross on the ordinary stock suggests that the market 
is not disposed to assume a significant check to earnings 
during the current year. 


* * * 


Suez Canal Report.——Both the financial results and 
the traffic handled by the Suez Canal were exceptional last 
year. The net tonnage of ships passing through the canal, 
at 36,491,332 tons, surpassed even the 1929 peak, and was 
12} per cent. higher than in 1936. The tonnage of goods 
handled increased by no less than 274 per cent., and the 
decline in the number of passengers was evidently of small 
financial importance. But for the devaluations of the franc, 
however, profits would have been lower in 1937 than in 
1936. Dues were twice reduced (decisions which were esti- 
mated to diminish receipts by 5 per cent.), new charges 
based on the agreement with the Egyptian Government 
involved an 8 per cent. increase in expenses, and the net re- 
ceipts would have shown a decline of 11 per cent. if ex- 
pressed in Egyptian pounds. The fall in the franc trans- 
formed this situation. Adopting a conversion rate of 
Frs. 124.71 to the £& sterling, against Frs. 83.46, the 
company shows net profits of no less than Frs. 852.7 
millions, compared with Frs. 627.9 millions for 1936. 
Gross traffic receipts were 43 per cent. higher at 
Frs. 1,355 millions, and a special profit of Frs. 45.3 
millions net was realised on exchange transactions. 
The increase in net profit was achieved, however, de- 
spite increases of Frs. 50 millions in the cost of the debt 
service, and of nearly Frs. 100 millions (to Frs. 302.7 mil- 
lions) in operating and management expenses. Operating 
expenses in terms of Egyptian currency were, incidentally, 
lower than in 1936. The balance of net profit was struck 
after allocating Frs. 45 millions, against Frs. 20 millions, to 
reserves, while the statutory reserve was increased by a 
direct transfer of Frs. 50 millions derived from the re- 
valuation of balance sheet items, chiefly floating assets. 
Available balances are divisible in fixed proportions be- 
tween shareholders, the Egyptian Government, founders’ 
shares, directors and employees, the gross share accruing to 
capital shareholders being 71 per cent., or Frs. 605.1 mil- 
lions in 1937. The gross dividends (including interest) 
declared for 1937 were Frs. 820 (against 600) per capital 
share, Frs. 756.36 (against 555.39) for each beneficiary 
certificate, and Frs. 852.23 (against 625.79) per founders’ 
share. The relation of net dividends to total dividends 
varies according to the incidence of taxation, the net divi- 
dend on the bearer shares (which attract a higher rate of 
tax) being Frs. 521.62 per share. Compared with 1937, 
traffic in the opening months of 1938 has fallen, but the 
report mentions the possibility of a reduction in dues when 
conditions permit. 


* * * 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Position.—The out- 
look for American railroads is far from happy. Nor was 
1937, in retrospect, one of the best years, for the growing 
disparity between costs and rates combined with falling 
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business activity to depress earnings. Even the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad was unable fully to cover interest and 
other fixed charges from last year’s earnings; and a small 
deficit, of $721,000 resulted, compared with a surplus of 
$4,539,000 in 1936. This fall in net income was entirely 
due to higher operation expenses, which increased by 
$5,259,000 to $128,860,000. Gross railway revenue was, 
in fact, slightly higher in 1937 at $169,436,000, against 
$168,993,000, but although the railroad is predominantly 
a goods carrier, and obtained 87 per cent. of gross revenues 
from this traffic, passenger and miscellaneous traffic was 
actually responsible for the increase in gross takings, for 
freight receipts, at $147,212,000, were slightly lower. 
Net railway operating income amounted to $24,909,000 
compared with £30,185,000. Apart from increased wages, 
material and fuel cost more in 1937, and recoupment 
of these higher costs was hindered by the termination, from 
the end of 1936, of the emergency increases in charges pre- 
viously authorised by the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion. It is estimated, in fact, that the continuance of these 
rates in 1937 would have increased revenue by $7,000,000, 
and might thus have provided some surplus over fixed 
charges. The present level of business activity is seriously 
affecting railroads dependent on freight traffic, while the 
full burden of last summer’s wage increase adds to the rail- 
roads’ problem. By the end of April the gross operating 
income of Baltimore and Ohio amounted to $40,555,G00— 
some 30 per cent. below 1937—while accrued net operat- 
ing income totalled no more than $292,000, against 
$9,489,000. 


* * * 


Earls Court Finance.—Between blue-print and 
finished structure, between prospectus estimate and 
eventual accounts, differences are often unavoidable. De- 
benture and shareholders in Earls Court, Limited, may 
consider that their company has been unfortunate, so far, 
in both respects. Structural difficulties have been experi- 
enced, and delays have arisen on which litigation is now 
in train. In November last year, the company found it 
necessary to increase its obligations by the issue of 
£300,000 5 per cent. debenture stock. This stock relegated 
the original second debenture to third place, in return for 
an increase in the latter’s rate from 5} per cent. to 6 per 
cent. At meetings held this week, the three classes of de- 
benture holders consented to relegation in favour of a new 
first debenture, carrying interest at 44 per cent., and re- 
deemable in 1942. Some £125,000 of this stock is to be 
issued to the company’s bankers, as collateral security for 
advances. The directors have explained that further capital 
expenditure of £65,000 is required, and that the balance 
of borrowing powers will be available to meet expenditure 
which arises before normal trading conditions begin. From 
the directors’ estimates of profits, which are struck after 
full debenture service but before depreciation, it is evident 
that the equity shareholder’s prospects lie some consider- 
able way in the future, for the loan to the company’s 
bankers is repayable by March 31, 1942, and it remains 
for future profits to provide the means. The prospectus of 
the company, issued in July, 1935, stated that the contract 
for the building provided for completion by the end of 
1936. The subsequent delays have had an adverse effect 
upon lettings, and two re-arrangements of debenture 
finance have been involved. Investors will therefore hope 
that the difficulties inseparable from new enterprise, which 
in this case appear to have been unusually severe, will 
be rewarded, as the directors predict, by the development 
of a stable business affording ample security for the 
debenture stocks. 


* * * 


Further Rand Dividends.—This week’s further 
batch of Kaffir distributions for the first half of the 
current year present singularly few features of interest. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy change consists of a further 
advance in the East Geduld dividend, which is raised to 
5s. 6d., against 5s. for the second, and 4s. 9d. for the first, 
half of 1937. Following the expansion programme, the 
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quantity of ore treated has risen from 116,000 tons in 
January, 1937, to 146,000 tons in May, while 
monthly profits have risen from £142,760 to £175,735. 





JUNE KAFFIR DIVIDENDS 


Total, June, Dec., Total, June, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 1938 
Union Corporation Group 
East Geduld (£1) ......... 96 49 S/- 99 5/6 
Geduld Proprietary (£1) 15,- 7/6 7/6 15/- 7,6 


Gold Fields Group 


Luipaards Vlei (2/-)...... 1/- -/6 -/6 1/- -/6 
Rietfontein Cons. (5/-)... aia —/104 -/10i -/7} 
Robinson Deep “A” (1/-) 2/6 1/3 1/3 2/6 -/9 
Robinson Deep “B” (7/6) 4/6 2/6 2/6 5/- 2/6 
Simmer and Jack (2/6)... -/5 -/44 -/44 -/9 -/5 
Sub Nigel (10/-) ......... 18;- 7/6 7/6 15/- 7/6 
General Mining etc. 
Van Ryn Gold (10/-)... 3/6 ist 616 3/4 § 1/5T 
West Rand Cons. ord. 
(10/-) 2/6 1/- 1/6 2/6 1/- 
Do. deferred 136/10 56/8 85/- I141/8 56,8 
}{ Subject to British income tax, less Dominion relief. 
Rand Mines—Central Mining 
Rand Mines (5/-)_...... 8/- 4/- 4/- 8/- 4/- 
Clee Rheee CLA)... «02:55. 2/- i/- 1/- 2/- 1/- 
Consol. Main Reef (£1) 6/3 2/9 2/6 5/3 2/6 
Crown Mines (10/-)...... 19/- 9/6 9/6 19/- 9/6 
Durban Deep (10/-) ... 2/3 1/3 1/3 2/6 1/3 
East Rand Prop. (10/-)... 3/6 1/9 1/9 3/6 1/9 
Geldenhuis Deep (£1)... 4/- 2/- 3/-$ 5/- 2/- 
Modder “ B ” (5/-) ...... 29 1/3 1/3 2/6 1/3 
Modder East (£1) ...... 6/6 3/- 3/- 6/- 3/- 
New Modder (10/-) ... 7/9 3/- 2/9 5/9 2/9 
TILED oncaposesenness 5/- 2/- 2/- 4/- 2/- 
Rose Deep (£1) ......... 1/6 1/- 1/3 2/3 1/3 
+ Includes 6d. per share bonus from Eastern plant clean-up. 

Angio-American Group 
Brakpen (5/—) ............ 2/103 1/6 1/6 3/- 1/6 
Daggafontein (5/-) ...... 2/5} 1/3 1/2} 2/54 1/3 
New Era Consol. (5/-).... 1/- -/6 -/9 1/3 -/6 
REE TBP) © <cscpovccense 2/74 1/43 1/3 2/74 1/3 
West Springs (£1) ...... 2/- 1/3 1/3 2/6 1/3 
New Kieinfontein......... 3/3 2/- 2;/- 4'- 2/- 
COE ae 3/- 1/6 1/6 3/- 1/9 
Rand Leases (10/-) ...... -/6 -/9 -/9 1/6 i/- 
WE DDGED 6 cccccvesssnscdve 4,- 1/9 1,9 36 1/6 





At the annual meeting, the chairman intimated that the 
increase in the capacity of the treatment plant might be 
regarded as completed, and that a larger proportion of the 
profits would in due course become available for distribu- 
tion. On the basis of the latest rate the yield is 5 per cent. 
Thanks to the increase in the dividends upon its East 
Geduld Holding, Geduld Proprietary is able to maintain 
its rate at 7s. 6d. per share. The fourth liquidation dividend 
of the Modder Deep amounts to 6d. per share, compared 
with 9d. upon each of the three preceding occasions; but 
the recent report of the liquidators suggests that there may 
be many more payments to come. 


* * * 


No change is shown in the Rand Mines and Central 
Mining declarations, apart from Geldenhuis Deep. 
Even where a moderate cut might have followed a 
decline in profits—as in the case of the New Modder— 
the rate has been maintained. For the sixth half- 
year in succession Rand Mines is paying 4s. per 
share. Mild disappointment was aroused by two Gold 
Fields declarations. In view of the record profits, ex- 
pectations had been entertained that Simmer and Jack’s 
dividend might be increased to 6d. per share. The 
actual rate of 5d. shows an increase of only 4d. as com- 
pared with each of the preceding half-years. Similarly, the 
hope that Sub Nigel would find taxation less onerous has 
not been justified by events. The decline in the Rietfontein 
Consolidated dividend is due to the increase in capital to 
finance expanded operations, but London takes little 
interest in the shares. Robinson Deep has maintained 
the “B ” share dividend, some decline in profits being 
offset largely by reduction in the fixed amount payable on 
the preferential issue, for which this year’s requirements 
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amount to £37,500, compared with £50,000. The small cut 
in Van Ryn Gold dividend reflects the treatment of lower- 
grade ore. In order to extend its short remaining life, this 
mine is crushing ore carrying no more than 2} dwts. per 
ton. In the Anglo-American group, the only change com- 
pared with the declarations of a year ago is a small reduc- 
tion in the Springs dividend. Daggafontein pays slightly 
more than for the previous half-year. As usual, no interim 
deciaration is made by Anglo-American Corporation and 
Anglo-American Investment. As generally hoped, Rand 
Leases, in the Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated group, makes 
a small increase in its distribution, and shareholders are 
looking forward to higher achievements in the future. Nigel 
Gold is also paying a slightly increased dividend. 


* * * 


Zinc Corporation Profits.—Last year, Zinc Corpora- 
tion had the advantage of much higher prices both for 
current output and for stock on hand, while some inter- 
mediate products became realisable at a profit. The price 
factor explains a jump of over £500,000 in gross revenue. 
Costs, which had already shown a sharp advance in 1936, 
were further increased by bonus payments to employees, 
by increased cost of stores and by increased freights. 
Average costs were accordingly raised to 30s. 4d., against 
28s. 3d. per ton in 1936. After provision for taxation and 
other changes, which also increased substantially, the resi- 
dual profit advanced by no more than £158,500 to 
£527,910. Of this sum, £95,000 has been set aside for 
shaft-sinking and special development. The available sur- 
plus, however, was sufficient to cover record dividend 
rates of 824 per cent. on the participating preference and 
ordinary shares. The financial results of the past three 
years are analysed below in sterling : — 


1935 1936 1937 

£ 2 £ 
Gross value of output ......... 1,042,940 1,207,690 1,741,820 
Gross mining profit ............ 292,910 354,910 587,240 
Interest, dividends, etc. ...... 90,580 78,520 89,030 
Proportion of taxes, office ex- 

INL, Cuilssicekndsaresteens 59,490 64,000 114,360 
i ea 324,000 369,440 527,910 
Fixed 20% Pref. dividends ... 49,140 49,140 49,140 
Participating dividends ......... 202,230 269,650 382,000 
Mine development and plant... 50,000 50,000 95,000 
Carried forward .........ccseccees 54,710 55,360 57,120 


Capital expenditure, for which provision was effected in 
1936, amounted to the high figure of £321,900. Towards 
this cost, £100,000 was received from New Broken Hill 
Consolidated on joint development and equipment account. 
During the first five months of the current year the prices 
of lead and zinc were approximately 35 per cent. lower 
than in 1937. In these circumstances, the directors have 
properly adopted a conservative valuation of stocks on 
hand. No significance, of course, would attach to yield 
calculations based on last year’s distributions, whose repeti- 
tion cannot be expected. The investor may, however, note 
that current prices of 47s. 6d. for the ordinary and £5 10s. 
for the preference shares compare with peak levels of 
£7 Ss. and £9 15s. respectively reached in the commodity 
boom just over a year ago. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Our usual analysis 
of profit and loss accounts appearing on page 698 con- 
tains the results of 79 companies, excluding new concerns 
and those for which comparable figures are not avail- 
able. The latest net profits of these companies amount 
to £20,342,000, and show an increase of 12 per cent. over 
the previous year, when they earned £18,220,000. The total 
profits of 1,348 companies analysed this year amount to 
£202,483,000, showing an increase of 13 per cent., com- 
pared with profits of £179,740,000 earned in the previous 
year. This week’s results again include a number of tea 
companies, but with this exception, the reports cover a wide 
range of industry. We discuss the results on page 677 
under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 
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Company Meetings of the Week.— In this issue 
reports of company meetings begin on page 685. Dis- 
cussing the year’s operations of Antofagasta (Chili) and 
Bolivia Railway, Mr A. W. Bolden pointed out that the 
sterling receipts would have been much greater but for the 
further fall in the Bolivian exchange. Members of Lisbon 
Electric Tramways were informed by Mr Frederick W. 
Kerr that the improved services had entailed an increase 
of 7} per cent. in car mileage during 1937. At the 
Callender’s Cable and Construction meeting, Sir J. 
Fortescue Flannery disclosed that a record tonnage of 
copper had been handled at the Erith works during 1937, 
and that the sale of ship-wiring cables had been nearly 
30 per cent. higher than in 1936. Sir T. O. Callender also 
reported that the company was still obtaining very satis- 
factory orders for home trade. At a meeting held to con- 
sider the scheme of arrangement of Brush Electrical 
Engineering, Sit Ronald W. Matthews emphasised the 
need for new capital, in view of the reports of independent 
consultants on the necessity for new equipment and plant 
organisation. At the Welwyn Garden City meeting, Sir 
Theodore G. Chambers cited figures of electricity con- 
sumption and of population to illustrate the town’s growth 
as a business centre. Mr James White explained to Millars’ 
Timber and Trading shareholders that trading profit last 
year was £30,651 more than in 1936, but that an increase 
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in depreciation and taxation reduced this improvement 
to £18,551. At the Venezuelan Oil Concessions meeting, 
Lord Bearsted explained the need for increasing the 
exploration and general reserve to £500,000. The com- 
pany was participating to the extent of one-third in all the 
initial costs of new oil concessions taken up by the Vene- 
zuelan Oil Development Company, and had its own 
exploration programme to finance. Captain H. B. Jame- 
son, at the East Rand Consolidated meeting, summarised 
the technical position of companies still in the develop- 
ment stage in which the company has important holdings. 
The chairman of the Suez Canal Company disclosed that 
the board has under consideration a fresh reduction in 
transit dues. Lord Trent, at the Boots Pure Drug meeting, 
emphasised the solid foundation and careful financial policy 
of the business. Mr A. Chester Beatty satisfied expecta- 
tions of Selection Trust shareholders by referring to the 
Orange Free State options, but emphasised that this de- 
velopment indicated no more than the possible existence 
of a speculative mining opportunity. The chairman of 
Wm. Cory and Son pointed out that the oil section of the 
business had a record year. Oil prices, however, had re- 
cently eased. Sir George W. Albu appealed, at the General 
Mining meeting for reconsideration of South African taxa- 
tion on the mining industry. At the General Ceylon Rubber 
and Tea Estates meeting, the chairman discussed the effects 
of rubber and tea restriction. 


EXCHANGES 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 

TICKET ACCOUNT 

JUNE 21 JUNE 23 
THE centre of the Stock Exchange stage 
has been occupied by the National De- 
fence Loan this week. Prevailing gilt- 
edged prices have been adjusted to its 
favourable terms, and already a con- 
siderable volume of switching has been 
reported. In other sections, the market 
story shows little heightening of in- 
terest, with the exception of renewed 
activity in the gold share markets, to 
the accompaniment of rumours of an 
imminent devaluation of the dollar, 
which are believed by few but publi- 
cised by many. 

After a dull opening—so dull, in fact, 
that rumours of Government finance 
had completely subsided—the — gilt- 
edged market busied itself with the 
necessary adjustment of quotations to 
fit the new loan terms. The extent of 
the falls in such comparable securities 
as 2} and 3 per cent. Funding and 3 
per cent. conversion is shown in the 
table on page 669. Buyers checked the 
fall on Tuesday, but switching among 
the redeemable stocks, and preparation 
for applications for the new loan led to 
further adjustments in mid-week. As 
reported on page 699, the National De- 
fence Loan opened at  §-} premium, 
and improved during Thursday to s«-4 
premium. Corporation issues of similar 
date shared in the downward adjust- 
ment. 

In the foreign bond market Austrian 
loans provided a sharp recovery on 
Wednesday, following Sir John Simon’s 
statement, but lost half their gains on 
the following day, when the Reich 
Minister of Economics proclaimed the 
German case in extreme terms. Chinese 
issues remained persistently weak, and 
Brazilian stocks reacted on revised 
opinions regarding the possibility of a 
satisfactory debt offer. 

* 
Horve rail stocks opened steadily, but 


fears regarding the traffic returns 
brought in moderate selling. The actual 


figures, although not regarded un- 
favourably, had little decisive effect 
upon the ordinary stocks, and further 
losses were recorded among the prefer- 
ence issues. Argentine rail stocks staged 
a Sharp reaction this week, when the 
nationalisation reports were seen in 
their proper setting, and left little justi- 
fication for the speculative advances re- 
corded last week. 

Industrial shares were again unin- 
spired and irregular, and a low rate of 
turnover persisted. Iron and steel shares 
remained quiet, and generally indiffer- 
ent to company news. Neither John 
Brown nor Whitehead Iron and Steel 
responded to the latest results, and 
news of the extension of the steel cartel 
agreement until the end of 1940 also 
produced no effect. Richard Thomas 
issues were weak. Coal shares turned 
dull after a fairly satisfactory start. 
General Electric, on the increased divi- 
dend, were a firm feature, but other 
electrical equipment issues remained 
irregular, while motor shares continued 
uninteresting. The trend in aircraft 
shares was on the whole upward, 
Phillips and Powis at first responding 
well to news of a large Government 
order but later reacting on profit-taking. 
Imperial Airways were a shade better 
on Sir John Reith’s appointment. Tex- 
tile issues were neglected, while store 
shares were uncertain except for a good 
advance in Marks and_ Spencer. 
Breweries tended to decline, and busi- 
ness in tobacco shares was on a smaller 
scale than ever. Movements in miscel- 
laneous shares were irregular, and 
mainly of small dimensions, one of the 
few firmer shares being Murex. Ship- 
Ping issues became firmer after a hesi- 
tant start to the week. 


* 


In the o7 share market, the week 
opened with the now familiar tendency 
of sagging prices and negligible turn- 
over. Under the influence, however, of 
better American prices and a decline in 
U.S.A. petrol stocks, investment in- 
terest in the leaders broadened in mid- 
week, but prices were unmoved on 
‘Thursday. Rubber shares made no re- 


sponse to the firmer prices of the com- 
modity at the end of last week, and 
conditions continued idle. The under- 
tone, however, was satisfactory, and 
there were a few symptoms of public 
buying. Tea shares began in active 
fashion, both prices and the volume of 
business improving, but by midweek 
they were once more neglected. 

Dividend-paying Kaffirs were again 
the firm feature in an otherwise unin- 
teresting mining market. Monday was 
a quieter day than for some time, but 
new batches of dividend announce- 
ments and renewed Paris support 
(mostly on dollar devaluation rumours) 
revived firmer interest. Though com- 
paratively neglected, developing mines 
responded in midweek to the general 
improvement, but Thursday's gains 
were not entirely held. Rhodesian cop- 
pers were dull, with prices inclined to 
sag except on Wednesday. Base metals 
generally were neglected. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 
| Security Indices 
Tota) | Corres. 


1938 | Day | 
| Bereains+) § 7937 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 


shares* int.t 


Tune 10 5.975 


6,770 80-8 128-4 
Tune 13 5,550 7,605 80-9 128-3 
June 14 5,445 7,050 80-9 128-3 
June 15 5,565 7,535 81:0 128-1 
Junel6| 5,525 7,560 81-2 128-2 
1938 | 
High... Fs ap 97-2 131-0 
Jan. 12| Feb. 4 
Low... | 78:4 126-9 
| Mar. 16 Mar. 17 


+ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1, 
1935 = 100. + 1928 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


The Actuaries’ index of 151 industrial 
ordinary share prices had recovered 
slightly by Tuesday last (June 14th) 
to 63.4, compared with 63.2 a week 
ago and 66-5 a month ago. The average 
yield has therefore fallen back below 
6 per cent., standing at 5-99, against 
6:03 and 5-62 per cent. respectively. 
A selection of the separate indices 
follows on page 676. 
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ACTUARIES INVESTMENT INDEX 





| (Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) li 
' | . a 
Group (and No. oe 
ot Securities) H h 
| May June June | 8 
, 2. 7, 14, 
| 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
a | 
Insurance (10).. | 113-7 | 111-3 | 112-0 |} 121-5 
a [eee | 86-7 77-9 79-9 | 106°7 
Elec. mfg. (12). | 117-8 | 111-8 | 112-4 || 129-7 
Iron & steel(17)| 53-5 | 50:2) 51-8 || 66-4 
a... | 79-5| 78-0! 78:6 || 84:9 
Home rails (4).. 54-0 | 49-2 48:1 71-0 
Breweries (20).. | 127-4 | 123-7 | 121-9 | 133-6 
J L ee were 2 
— A _—— 
| Yields (%) I 
| Prices, 
1938 
Group May | June | June Lew 
i . 1 
| 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Insurance ...... | 3°74 3°82 3°79 | 110-8 
Coal .... . | 6°03 | 7:24: 7-03 77-9 
Elec. manufg..| 5-60| 6°03, 6°05 | 111-1 
Iron and steel..| 8-30) 9-19 | 8-82| 50-1 
Oil weve | 6°29| 6°56] 6°51] 67-1 
Home rails...... 6°13 6°74, 6°94 49-2 
Breweries, etc. 5-23 5-40 5-48 119-8 
a { 
New York 


Watt STREET'S opening fall set the 
scene for another feeble week, in which 
Share business has remained obstinately 
near the one-third of a million level, 
though stock prices have moved slightly 
higher. A combination of adversities, 
ranging from the passage of the modi- 
fied Wages and Hours Bill through both 
Houses, the forlorn hope of conciliatory 
legislation designed to salvage the rail- 
roads’ finances and scepticism regard- 
ing the usefulness of “ pump-priming ” 
as a measure of economic recovery, have 
together produced thin markets. The 
railroad position has probably over- 
shadowed the market to a greater extent 
than any other factor, since it is the 
more immediate and threatening. But 
that is not to say that Wall Street re- 
lishes any possible constitutional dis- 
putes which may arise under the new 
labour code. Steel activity is fraction- 
ally higher, from 25 per cent. to 26 per 
cent. of capacity, according to Jron 
Age, which detects a slight improve- 
ment in business. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 


values, calculated on _ closing prices 
(1926 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 
| 1938 
} June | June’ June 
| Low High i. 8, 15, 
| Mar. Jan. | 1938 | 1938 1938 
| 30 12 
347 Ind’ls. ... | 75-9 101-5 82-9 | 84-4 84-6 
= 19-0 | 31:4 20-0 20:0 19°6 
40 Utilities ... _ 57-7 78-8 67°9 68:3 67°8 
419 Stocks...  63°7 86°4 70°4 71-4.) 71-5 
Av. yield %* 8°35 5-164 5-61 5-37 5-38 
. High’ Low 
* 50 Common Stocks. + May IIth. 


DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 A MERICAN 
COMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100) 


June 9 June 10 | June 11 June 13 June 14 June 15 


97-6 | 93-2 94:9 


j 
1938 High: 
March 3lst. 


96-1 95-8 94°4 


116-9 January lith. Low: 83-6 
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ToTaL DEALINGS IN NEw YorK 


Stock Exchange | 
1938 

| Shares Bonds | 
: | 000s | $000's | 
June 9 | 590 | 4,190 
» 10) 410 3,900 
» lAl*% 110 2,389 
» 2 330 3,660 
» 26 350 4,930 
» 15 340 4,580 | 


New 


| 


i 


* Two-hour session. 


Close Latest 


Curb 
Shares 


000’s 


96 
92 
29 
76 
68 
72 


York Prices 


Close Latest 


June June June June 
~ 9, 15, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 
1. Rails and 4. Manufacturing 
Transport Briggs ......... 19 175g 
Atchison ...... 7 2514 Chrysler ...... 4234 415g 
Balt. & Ohio... 55g 47g/Elec. Autolite 1510 143, 
Si. acces u 9 |Gen. Motors 30 2914 
Can. Pacific... 512 5lo| Hudson Mtr. 554 5l, 
Ches. & Ohio 23’gxd23 |Nash Kelvntr 714 7 
G.N. Ry. Pf... 157g 1454)Packard Mtr.. 35g 35g 
Illinois Cent... 8 71p Bendix Avtn. 1114 107 
N.Y. Central 121g 1114'Boeing Airpln 247g 2310 
Northern Pac. 814 7). Douglas Air... 465g 44), 
Pennsyly. R... 151g 14!2)/ United Aircft. 267g 2614 
Southern Pac. 115g 105g Air Reduction 4754 47! 
Southern Rly. 754 67g Allied Cheml. 150xd149 
Union Pac. ... 6112 6154 Col. Carbon... 7014 70 
Greyhound... 85, 9 Dupont ...... 99lo 96 
Un. Carbide 675g 6412 
2. Utilities and U.S. Ind. Alc. 171g 17 
Communications AlvisChalmer 4214 405, 
aie 5 »x | Gen. Electric 347g 33% 
oY ow 8 838|West’hseElec. 775g 7512 
fine aio 2450 24 © American Can 887s 87 
Col Gas & Elc 618 “6 Addressogrph 191g 18° 
El Bond & Sh To 61 Caterpillar ... 41.g 4114 
NatPur&lt 63 61. Cont. Can. ... 3914 391g 
N American 1912 yo14|ingersoll Rad 1712 7473 
Pac Gas & Elc 2634 2630 Int. Harvester 54 25 
Pac Lichtin ¥ 371. 38 8\Johns Manvie 691, 69 
Pub om NY 28 8 271 Am. Radiator 10). 105, 
Stan Gas & Hi 334 314/COmR Prods... 64 65 
United Corp. 25g 2% JiCase&Co, 80 77 
Un. Gas Im 95 93, | Glidden penne 1714 16 : 
Amer Tel. » 1323, 1295, G: Am. Trans 37xd 37! 
lane Ta. Gl, of Celanese of A. 117g 117 
We en. Union 2110 205s Ind. Rayon... 1512 16 
R _ “. _ “51 53, Colgate Palm. 873 9 
Ben FB Pek. SOLS 471, |Eastm’n Kak. 15454 150 
» —s “| Gillette : 654 6 
3. Extractive and Lambert Co. 10: pL lioxd 
Metal Loews. 42°53 
20th Cen. Fox 21 2014 
Am. Rol. Mill 1512 145g 
Beth. Steel 461g 4453/5. Retail Trade, etc. 
Beth. Steel P. 86 83 | Mont. Ward 3219xd313, 
US. Steel he 43 42s J. C. Penney.. 61 62\oxd 
U.S. Steel PE 97 gpiz|sears Rocbck 97, = 50 
Alaska J’neau 105g 105, United Drug ‘ 4, 
Am. Metal ... 2912 29 | Walgreen > = 
Am. Smelting 3612 36 Woolworth ... 153. 187 
Anaconda ... 247g 2354 a odie 29 7 9° 
Bohn Alum.... 17lp 18 |e ** 132, 13 
Cerro de Pas.. 36 34 | KTOBEE Tey. ot sand 
Int. Nickel ... 4414 4234|\>-” ore 3 133 
Kennecott 30 291,| Nat. Dairy ... 13%3 13% 
Patino Mines 9lo “9 >| Stand. a 69° ‘ 69 
Tex. Gif. Sul. 3034 311; — head B. 95 95 
Citak... 3 © =. *: 
Vanadium 145g 14 Lorillard ...... 16  16%3 
Aulantic Reig. 2012 20% Reyn. Tob. B a a 7g 
Phillips Petr. 331g 323 — ee 5 3 2 
Shell Union... 1212 12 |SSmenicy til 2 os 
Shell Un. Pf... 9954xd100 . 
Socony Vac.... 13 12’, 6. Finance . 
Stan. Oil Cal. 27 261g Comcl. Credit 3ixd 3054 
Stan. Oil N.J. 47 4654 Atlas Corp. 6°3 Oly 
Texas Corp. 3834xd38 ‘Com. Inv. Tr. 3654xd35 


Capital Issues 


CONSIDERABLE evidence of a re-awak- 
ening of interest in the industrial new 
issue market has come to hand. Apart 


from issues made this week, 
clude the National Defence 


which in- 
Loan (dis- 


cussed on pages 666 and 669), arrange- 
in train for an 
1,000,000 £1 second preference shares 
by British Oxygen, while a further issue 


ments are 


of 300,000 5 per cent. 
shares 
Stewarts and Lloyds. 


ference 


is 


£1 thi 


issue of 


ird pre- 


contemplated by 


The prospectus 


relating to the 44 per cent. debenture 
stock of Great Universal Stores shows 
that the stock is fairly covered by book 
value of net assets and disclosed earn- 
ings of the company and its subsidiaries 
(with the exception of one subsidiary 
which is excluded from the figures). 
It is, however, to be noted that the 
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losses incurred by this subsidiary, to 
which the chain store business was 
transferred in July, 1937, have not been 
provided for in the latest profits figures 
since July 31, 1937, a fact which 
necessarily impairs the scope of the in- 
formation relating to the group’s actual 
earnings during the past year. An offer 
for sale of 5s. ordinary shares in Hill- 
man Brothers at 110 per cent. premium 
represents the first marketing of South 
African industrial shares for some time. 
The company specialises in the supply 
of timber, galvanised iron and building 
requisites. Profits show a sharp increase 
in the year to June, 1937, although this 
is stated to be “in some measure ab- 
normal.” Earnings estimates, however, 
are based on a five-year average which 
includes this figure, and while the 
directors estimate that this average 
should be exceeded for the year ending 
On the last day of this month, an earn- 
ings yield of 9.8 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares at their issue price is 
probably not excessive, even when 
allowance is made for Dominion in- 
come tax relief, in view of the com- 
pany’s dependence upon building 
activity in South Africa. Statements for 
information only have been published 
this week on behalf of City of 
Chichester, in respect of £250,000 
of 34 per cent. stock, 1958-63, which is 
not entitled to trustee status, but is, of 


course, well secured, Assoctated Man- 
ganese Mines of South Africa, and 
Corentyne Sugar Company. 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 
Nominal Con- New 
Week ending Capital versions Money 
June 18 £ £ £ 
To the Public . 81,250,000 : 79,915,000 
To Shareholders ... 568,213 1,004,639 
By S.E. Intro. 250,000 253,725 
By Permis. to De al 397,212 667,238 
Sav. Certs. we 
DOE EE csnceses Dr.100,000 
Including Excluding 


Year to date Conversions Conversions 


4 £ 
172,831,462 158, 597,109 
322,893,854 277,765,874 
145,771,696 132,487,438 
217,011,569 174,315,524 


1938 (New Basis 
1937 (New Basis 
1938 (Old Basis) 
1937 (Old Basis 


Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. 
ex U.K. 


Foreiga 
U.K. Countries 
, 4, £ £4 
1938 (New Basis) 136,702,018 19,465,862 2,429,229 
1937 (New Basis) 232,079,086 44,493,328 1,193,460 
Old Basis) 114,445,569 15,642,745 2,399,124 


1938 
1937 (Old Basis) 160,386,851 13,928,673 Nil 


Year to date 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord, 
/ ; el 4 £ 
1938 (New Basis) 121,791,526 7,365,910 29,439,673 


1937 (New Basis) 140,246,801 18,934,146 118,584,927 
1938 (Old Basis) 113,153,766 2,678,496 16,655,176 
1937 (Old Basis) 126,657,883 12,614,731 35,042,910 

Norte.—** Old Basis ”’ includes public issues only ; 
“New Basis”’ includes all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


PUBLIC OFFERS 
National Defence Loan.—Issue of 
£80,000,000 3 per cent. National 


Defence Loan at 98. Redeemable at 
par, July 15, 1958, or from 1954 on 
notice. A trustee stock. Inscribed, 
registered and bearer. Interest, Janu- 
ary and July 15th. Separate subscrip- 
tions (additional to this) through Post 


Office or Trustee Savings Banks ; 
maximum application, £1,000. 
Great Universal Stores.—Issue at 


99 of £1,000,000 (£500,000 underwritten 
firm) 4} per cent. first debenture stock 
(part of £1,250,000 authorised). Re- 
deemable at par by June, 1973, by draw- 
ings from 1941 ; or on notice 1941-50 
at 104, 1950-60 at 1024, thereafter at 
100. Mail order business. Proceeds 
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for Alexander Sloan and Company 
acquisition. Combined profits after 
depreciation: 1935-36, £438,586; 
1936-37, £463,130 ; 1937-38, £493,777. 
Combined net assets £2,414,162. 


BY OFFER FOR SALE 


Hillman Bros., Ltd. (a South 
African company).—Offer for sale of 
1,000,000 5s. ordinary shares at 10s. 6d, 
sterling (600,000 underwritten firm). 
Building material merchants since 1904. 
Combined profits before depreciation, 
to June 30th: 1935, £132,862; 1936, 
£180,404; 1937, £265,593. Com- 
bined net surplus assets, £1,039,384. 
Mosenthal, Sons and Company take 
issue at 10s, 5:28d. sterling. Hirsch 
Hillman pays £38,000 expenses. Lists 
closed 9.5 a.m., June 15. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


Associated Manganese Mines of 
South Africa.— Issued capital, 978,200 
5s. ordinary shares and 421,800 7 per 
cent. cumulative convertible 5s. prefer- 
ence shares. (No loan capital.) Until 
November, 1940, preference shares 
convertible at holder’s option into equal 
number of ordinary. A South African 
company, Mining manganese ore in 
Cape Province. Anglo-Transvaal Con- 
solidated Investment Company has 
option at par on 500,000 unissued ordi- 
nary shares until November, 1938. Half 
of any taken up under option to be 
offered to shareholders at same price. 
Net profits (after maintenance) 9 months 
to September 30, 1937, £30,500; for 
three months to end of 1937, £23,100. 


Total assets, £454,092. Properties, 
50,000 morgen; operations began 
January, 1936. 

Chichester (City of).—-Particulars 


of issue of £250,000 3} per cent. stock, 
to repay loans of £176,623. Redeem- 
able at par, November, 1963, or from 
1958 on notice. Issue sold to Messrs 
Grieveson, Grant and Company at 
£100 &s. per cent. net. Estimated 
population, 15,950. Rateable value, 
£140,554. Net debt, £594,097. 


Corentyne Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Incorporated in British Guiana, 1920. 
(Present rate, $1 4s.2d.) Particulars 
of 1,200,000 $1 shares. Owns sugar 
plantations. Combined net profits 
before depreciation: 1935, $186,095 ; 
1936, $172,884 ; 1937, $201,509 (after 
depreciation). Total net assets, 

2,206,954 (estate assets, $1,295,212). 
Plantation Albion’s crop for 1937-38, 
14,218 tons under restriction scheme. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
The balance sheet of PARTRIDGE, 
JONES AND JOHN PATON now reflects 
the acquisition of the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron 
and Coal Company assets, but the profits 
earned by those collieries are not being 
distributed. The company’s own earnings, 
however, are more than doubled at £251,916, 
thanks to improved demand and prices. 
The first report of DONCASTER AMAL- 
GAMATED COLLIERIES shows total 
profits of £484,414 for the initial 15 months 
period, and net profits of £356,538. A divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. is being paid. Though 
the 4 per cent. tax-free dividend is main- 
tained, TREDEGAR IRON AND COAL 
show a small setback in net profits from 
£95,517 to £88,467. Prices and orders were 
satisfactory, but costs and wages rose, and 
there was a shortage of skilled labour. 
CROSSLEY MOTORS, who earned 
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£61,487 last year against £46,526, have 
opened the current financial year with a large 
amount of Government and municipal work 
on hand. Though still unable to pay any 


debenture interest, CROSSES AND 
WINKWORTH CONSOLIDATED 


MILLS have earned three times as much 
as in 1936-37. Profits amount to £64,835, 
and despite a recession in demand since 
last October, the full output is still sold 
20 weeks ahead at profitable prices. Higher 
expenses have depressed the latest net 
profits of RIBBLE MOTOR SERVICES 
a little below the previous year’s level. Total 
revenue amounted to £1,544,923 against 
£1,396,609. AMALGAMATED PRESS 
show a reduction of £61,400 in earnings to 
£492,614, and the dividend is reduced from 
11 per cent. to 8 per cent. The report refers 
to the severe effect of abnormal conditions 
in the paper industry upon the profits of the 
Imperial Paper Mills subsidiary. Repayment 
of the £2,423,312 44 per cent. debenture 
stock is now reflected in the balance sheet, 
which now shows only £1,500,000 of 
debenture capital outstanding. Another 
publishing business which earned less in 
1937-38 than in 1936-37 is GEORGE 
NEWNES, LTD., whose net profits of 
£117,869 compare with £145,854. Costs of 
paper and printing rose, while earnings from 
the Newnes and Pearson Printing Company 
fell. An increase in manufacturing costs has 
not prevented ALBERT E. REED AND 
COMPANY from increasing its earnings to 
£252,969 against £202,985. The mill output 
was the highest recorded, while increased 
prices were obtained for many grades of paper. 
The full report of GRIFFITHS HUGHES 
PROPRIETARIES confirms the setback 
shown by the preliminary statement, the 
operating company’s trading profit being 
£154,199 against £221,650. Gross dividends 
received by TELEPHONE RENTALS 
amounted to £116,367, and were slightly 
higher than in 1936-37. Higher provision 
for income tax has more than offset this 
advantage, however, and net profits are 
£874 lower at £80,875. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Amalgamated Press, Ltd.—Accounts 
for year ended February 28, 1938, show net 
profits of £545,113 (after depreciation), 
against £662,001. N.D.C., £17,050. To 
reserve £50,000 (£100,000) making total of 
£1,350,000. Ordinary dividend reduced 
from 11 to 8 per cent. Carry forward raised 
from £147,143 to £161,707. 


Albert E. Reed and Company, Ltd.— 
Net profits for year to March 31, 1938, 
reached £165,847, or £36,998 more. Ordi- 
nary dividend 9 per cent. (same, but on 
larger capital). To reserve, £20,000 (same). 
£30,000 (against nil) to reserve against 
market fluctuations. Carry forward, £124,665 
compared with £124,817. 


Briton Ferry Steel Company.—Profit 
of £212,194 for year to April 2, 1938, an 
increase of £49,185 compared with previous 
period of 53 weeks. Ordinary dividend un- 
changed at 10 per cent. Tax and N.D.C., 
£45,000; £40,000 to depreciation reserve, 
and £67,509 to reserve for extcaordinary 
expenditure; £5,358 staff bonus. (Last year, 
£40,000 depreciation, £41,506 to special 
reserve and £7,000 to stock reserve.) Carry 
forward increased from £52,997 to £59,896. 


Henry Hope and Sons.—For year to 
April 2, 1938, profits rose by £5,512 to 
£85,888. Ordinary dividend 10 per cent. for 
year as before. To reserve £37,036 (£25,000). 
Carry forward raised from £18,495 to 
£20,572. Amount due to bankers increased 
from £12,984 to £69,228. From reserve 
account, £22,036 to write down securities 
from £103,568 to £81,532. 


Partridge, Jones and John Paton.— 
Profit for the year ended March 31, 1938, 
is £251,916, after tax and N.D.C. (For 
previous ro profit was £105,189.) Ordi- 
nary dividend 6% per cent., tax free, against 
5 per cent. a year ago. Carry forward 
£114,931, against £2,517. The report states 
that the acquisition of the assets of the 
Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron and Coal Company 
and its subsidiaries has been completed. 


DIVIDEND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or 
shown in cash per share. Rate for previous 
year refers to total dividend, unless marked 


by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 


*Int. 


. | Pay- Prev. 
é y 0 al 
Company +Final For able Year 
BANKS a . 
Bk. of B. W. Africa... 3t 5 


. 5 
Cent. Hanover Bank $1-00* ‘July 1 |$1-00* 


INSURANCE 


Equity and Law Life $9l0)* ... \July 20) $91,* 
TEA & RUBBER 
Assam Frontier Tea is 21> ie lig 
hare bas 8 ‘ 5 
Burma Estates. ...... oe 5 June 30 6 
a aaa 10+ 15 pee 15 
Devon Estates ......... $3t $512 June 30' +5 
Djapoera Rubber ... - 5 aa 5 
Holyrood Rubber ... bas 12), sa 9 
Jokai (Assam) Tea ... 10t 1210 July 16 s 
Jorehaut Tea oa Tiot 212 a & 
Kepitigalla Rubber ... ; 2:08 ‘July 16 46 
Luskerpore Tea ...... yen 8 — Tio 
Martapoera Rbr..... 7" 6 June 30 6 
Meenglass Tes.........} 10; 15 } ... } JB%g 
Teekoy Rubber ...... - 5 aa 10 
Tjiwangie Tea ...... Viet) 1242 ein 10 
Upper Assam Tea ... ain 15 July 8 10 
MINING 
Anglo-Transvaal Inv. ii 50 or 100 
Charterland Expin.... ie 10 i 15 
Gopeng Consolidated 210%; ... ‘July 7 5* 
BRN iaiesasexisccss 2io*, ... ‘June 25) 1219* 
Kramat Pulai ......... 30¢ 125 june 30 105 
Do. (for 1938 20* June 30; ... 
Ra TUR cceveces. es 7 July 14 7 
Luipaards Vlei aad 25* --- {july 28; 25* 
Malaysiam Tin aot 5¢t Tio ‘June 30 10 
Natal Nav. Colls. at 6), ese 5 
Simmer & Jack .. | 5dps, ... jJuly 284\odps 
S. Tronoh Tin ...... 2io* =... jJune 28; 7)9* 
Sthn. Kinta Cons. ... 7t 25 ‘July 2 30 
Do. (1938) 2lo*| .. July 28 6* 
Sungei Besi Mines ... 6ig*  ... ‘June 28 217g* 
Tanjong Tin ......... 210* ... ‘June 25 5* 
i atecdeectinsicten 114* June 28 = 219* 
Vecenes TNE 90 212° ‘ 2ig* 
INDUSTRIALS 
Anglo-Alpha Cement 5+ 10 as 5 
Apex (Trin.) Oilfields 12i2* ... ‘July 16; 1212* 
Assoc. Weavers ene 10t 20 on és 
Austins (East Ham) 10¢ 173, ane 17ig 
Bulmer and Lumb ... +3+ +6 aa ; 
Burton (Montague)... 3lot 7 dod 7 
2 +5* ... June 15,  35* 


Butterley Co. ee t6t +8 June 30 $8 
Charrington Gardner +7).¢ $15 ‘June 24 20 
Clark’s Bread ......... 5t 10 June 30 12), 


Colthrop Board Mills 10 ia 10 
Connaught Estates ... Ziot 5 os 7 
Connaught Hotel..... 6 és 6 
Cons. Lon. Prpts. ... 4\ot 8 July 1 8 
CII acsddnesads : 20 ’ 15 
Debenture Corpn. ... 4* ... June 30 4* 
Duff Development ... 5+ 10 a 162, 
Elder Dempster Hilds. i 9 July 1 5-9 
Elec. & Gen. Invest 5+ 73 : Tle 
General Electric Co. ; 20 July 16 17)2 
Gloucester Gryhnds. &* June 30 Nil* 
Greening (N.) & Sons 5+ 7 ; 4 
Hammond Lane Fdy. 5* bas ; 5° 
Harris & Sheidon ... 2io* 1... ‘June 30: 11g* 
Hazell, Watson, ¢tc.... tot t9 june 24 79 
Hughes (Bernard) ... 5* ae ata 3” 
Independent Invest. ‘ 1 ‘June 22 4 
Intnl. Combustion ... | 71p* July 15 7!2* 
Liebig’s Extract ...... +4* a yy 8 +4* 
Lobitos Oilfields ...... 10+ 15 uly 5) 121 
Lon. and Pru. Invest. : 4 ir 4 
Lon. County Prpts.... 2* -. (Aug. 2 2* 
Lon. Prod. Clearin 6* a July 15 6* 
Lon. Steam Laundry sias 5 a 5 
Mirrlees Bickerton ... ” 4 ee 212 
Midland Woodworkg. lllot; 17 gis 17i2 
Mitchell Coutts, etc. 4* July 4 : 
Neuchatel Asphalte... ian 2io July 1 212 
Newnes (George) ... 5¢ 10 al 15 
Peebles Hotel ......... ; 30 : 30 
Pentland Invst. Trust ; 4 ‘June 30 3 
Pretoria Cement ...... 15t¢ 30 July 28) 30 
Rheostatic Co. ont 4* << pee 2 4* 
0 7 ae ; 5 a 7 
Rogers (R. H. & S.) Zig\* ... = 219* 
SE 9 cdencsetiatnaes (a)15t¢ '(a)25 oa 25 
OE 3t 6 June 30 6 
Scot. Tea &. Tst. ... 6t 8 see 6 
Sec. Gt. Nothn. Inv. ae 2 jJuly 14 2 
Somers (Walter) ...... = 50 ag 25 
Standard Trust ...... 2* sa July 15 2* 
Terry (Herbert) ..... 20t 30 ne 2210¢ 
Trust Co. of Lendon Gis lig July 1 if, 
Trust Houses ......... 4lot 7 ee 7 
U.S. Tst. (Scotland) 6lot 9 as a 
Vactric ‘all ee 4* —_— 5* 
Victoria Falls Pwr. ... Qlot 1312 July 15 2 
Vryheid Rly. Coal, &c. os 10 : 71g 
Ward & Goldstone... | b15¢ | 620 oat 15 
West Ham Stadium 15* Di = 30, 15* 
Westpool Invest. ... ue 7 \jJune 24 7 
Weyburn Engin. ...... 7ig*! ... \June 18 5* 
White Tomkins, etc. ise 10 jJune 28} 10 
Williams (Samuel) ... | 12]2¢/ 20 [| ... 1712 
Young Accumulator ; 3 


Big]. 


+ Free of income tax. (a) Also special distribu- 
tion of approximately l!od. per share out of capital 
profit. The payment will not be liable to income 
taxation. 


(b) Paid on a larger capital. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate. Where 
stocks are definitely redeemable at a certain date the yield includes any profit or loss on redemption ; where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final date of 
repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date when the quotation is above par. The return on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated by 

erence to the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued dividends in calculating the 
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yield on “ cum. div.” shares. 
Prices, | « | _ Prices, | | °; —_ 
: | g | Year 1938 | : | 
Prices, — _ | Price | £2 Yield Jan. l to | act we || Price, &e Yiela 
Year 1937 | June 15, Name of Security | June Gam June 15 June 15, —- § shmoct Security || iuge a5 | June 15, 
-jusiv | 3s, S| : inclusive , a | ’ 
EI inclusive | 1938 5 on 1938 ia r —@ |} 3938 © y | 1938 
High- | Low- | High- Low- c igh- Ow- (a) (6) (c) 7 
5 on est - est e est est % % ww I 
British Funds £s. 4d. a . 7 S ‘a. 
841546 731g | 794g | 71 Consols 2$% ......... | 74lox 3 7 20) 13/412, 12 3136 = 31lsa Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/- | 12/6 | 4 6 3% 
113 10534 | 1115g | 107 Do. 4% (aft. 1957) | 1111 3 5 0 || 53/9 50/- 5a 56 District B. Ll fypd... 53/9 | oh @ 
1O1l5;6! 943g 10014) 6 Conv. 219° 1944-49 991. loi 212 0 | 90 75, 3126 | 3loa) En. S. & Aust. £5 £3p. 75 - 512 9 
103% 5 | 975g 10314 99 Do. 3%, 1948-53.. 10134 lig 217 8 1038 91516 106 8a  Hambros £10, £2!» p. 978 410 6 
1062552} 99 1045g | OBI, Do. 312% after 1961 1021, ag, 3 7 3n £9614 | £82 22a) £36 | Hong. and S. $125. 86 67 2 
108 =| 105 1067 | 10456 Do. 412% 1940-44 1041... 23 6 646 569 ta 6b Lloyds £5, £1 pd..... 606 319 9 
AN7lg | Allg = 1155 11244 Do. 5% 1944-64... 114 - 212 6 954 8g | 7a 9b | Martins £20, £2!2 pd, 85¢ Ai 
9219 89 915g | 875g Fund. 212% 1956-61 90 | -1 3 2 6) 89/3 | 783% 8a 8b | Midland £1, fy. pd... 85/6 314 9 
967, 897g 97156) 94 Fund. 234° 1952-57 . 953, I! 3 2 0 63; 554 5a 56 | Nat. Dis. £29 fy. pd. 6 35 
101l5g 927, 995i, | 951g | Fund. 3% 1959-69... 97) re 3 2 6 41 3454 4a 116 | Nat. of Egypt £10..., 36 +12} 429 
1165, 109 1147, 110:2 Fund. 4% 1960-90... 1131, i = ie 4114 3754 9a 96 | N. of Ind. £25, £12}2p 38 ] 519 ¢ 
99315 | 96 1011s 1734 | Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 100%, — 1, 2 9 6 379 3716 Zina} 7igb | N. Prov. £5, £1 pd. ae 433 
1143, | 1071lg | 11215j6 10754 Victory Bonds 4%... 111 311 6f 488 444 8124 8126 Roy. Bk. of Scotland 453 2 315 9 
10515;6 905, 1035¢ 991. War L. 312% af. 1952 . 10155 5 3 7 6n 1519 137g 5a 106 St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd. 15l4 te 419 6 
967. 84516 901, 841g | Local Loans 3% ...... Sissi = to) 3 8 7 51/3 43/- 334 6146 | Union Dis. £1 ........ 463 i 
102 9912 | 102 991. Austria 3% 1933-53.. | 102° "| 218 4]| 9- | 9/- 9a, 116 | West. £4, £1 pd. .... | 94/- 45 
72 62 6775 631g || India 212% ............ 65 | ox 316 3 { 0 
8514 7414 81 75 SS) Sa 70x 316 0 ; _ Insurance 
9854 87 04 8815 OE Be Riccrcsesesess 921ox 315 8 285g 241» 40a 506 | Alliance 41, fully pd. 26 390 
11912 11214 117 11454 Do. Pe 115) 3 8 6 innit vy we a 14 : b a 4 4 i g a 14 t 4 215 Ot 
' Dom. & Col. Govts. ; O3:¢ lg 20a 2¢ om. Un. £1, fy. pd. 9 l 4 
10973 | 105 1087, | 10434 Austr. 5% 1945-75... 105 e/a \ 458 16a, 2/-b | Gen. Acc. £1, 5/ pd. 4 3 - ; 
10553 | 101 10416 10014 Canada 4% 1940-60 103 3 6 0 31 | 261g | 25a 256 Lon. &Lanc.£5,42pd. 26 315 0 
118 114l> 115 113 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 435 39 6 115g 91, 3/2a 3/16 | N.Brit.&Mer.£114,f.p. 1014; + 1g' 3 9 9g 
110 10414 | 108 1013, N. Zealand 5% 1946 j02x | —] 41311 205¢ 1812 | t25a | $306 | Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ... 19 ‘ 218 6+ 
10753 = 10314 10719z9' 102 Queens. 5° 1940-60 104 3 7 6 16 13354 | 6/-a | 6-5 Phenix £1, ty. pd. ... 15 4) 400 
1141, | 110)» 11213;g 1093, S.Africa 5% 1945-75 10x 8 97 §s 3553 291 t25a@ | t7214b Prudenual £1 A....., 3314 219 3+ 
Foreign Governments 106, - 81/3 +50c $50¢ Do. £1, with 4s. pd.. | 95/- 21 3 
103 93 9612 89 Arg. 452% Stg. Bds. 91 =i 418 of 10 814 lla 196 Royal Exchange £1. 9 lp 3 20 
1051, 9754 || 102 2 Austria 7° 1957 ..... 35 4lo ? 825: 7) 3/3a 3/36 | Royal £1, 10/~ pd, . 814 319 3 
9154 8414 89 48 Do. 412% 1934-59 57lox 6° |926 1654 1514 6/6a | 6/66 | S.U.& NLA £20,g1pd = 16 410 
1021g | 9514 99 95 Belg. 4°, red. by 1970 | og - 4 1 4. S87/- | 69/8lg, 1/3@ | 1/66 | Sunin., £1 withd pd. 77/6 3 9 6 
3314 241 3412 3llp || Bulgaria 712% ........ 331o 7 9 3m Sl, Zig | t10a | 105 | SunLt. Ass., £1 ty.pd 8x 210 Of 
895, 37 37}2 | 16 Brazil 5% Fd. 1914 17) Nil Investment Trusts 
28 15 195g | 1614 | Chile 6% (1929)...... 1715 413 Ov| 267 230 4a 86 | Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... 230 a . xs 
9554 541. 6012 401, China 5% (1912) ..... 441.| —4 | 11 7 3f|| S512 4712 3¢ 312¢ Anglo-Celtic Ord. ... 47), cs 174 
10178 59 731g | 43 Do. 5% (1913) ...... 58 41.) 812 3f 11/3 | 7/6 Tig¢ 10¢ | Brit. Assets Trust 5/- 8.9 as 514 3 
3085g | 10112 1055, | 58 Czechoslovakia 8 °%... 74 - lo} 1018 3f\| 233 208 66 4a | Debenture Corp. Stk. || 215 ae 413 0 
100 9219 9812 | 94 Denmark 3% ......... 9715 713 26 75 551; liga 36 | For. Amer, &c., Def. 63 2 7109 
10612 | 10022 104 | 1001, | Egypt Unified 4%.... 102 | + le| 317 0 1371p | 120 2124 4106 Guardian Investment | 120 2 516 2 
1812 il 13 | 93g | French 4% (British) 10lp} ... | 5 10 Oe, 254 201 4a 86 | Ind. and Gen. Ord... | 223 3 577 
eo 5254 60 43lp Ger. 7% Dawes Ln. 46 si 6115 3 6 || 275!2 | 223 5a 86 = Invest. Trust Def. ... | 225 7 515 7 
4914 | 35 4554 3212 | Do. 512% Young Ln. 35x | ... | 1514 3)! J7/- 14,9 2)2a 612.6 Lake View Inv. 10/- | 15/3 : 5110 
4054 30 341; 25 Greek 6% Stab. Ln. 341,} +1 7 0 Ow) 25212 233 3loa@ 812 6 | Mercantile Inv......... 240 500 
2 471g 5812 30 Hungary 712% ...... 40101 +2 9 5 3h! 154 123 3a 4155 Merchants Trust Ord.| 124 6 0 0 
8354 53 60 38 Japan. 512% 1936-65 he ES 1011 6f, 25112 | 223 5a 76 | Metropolitan Trust... | 225 5 6 8 
9454 571. 641» 43 Do. 6% ('24) red.1959 54 = 11 2 3 5/- 3 41 2lo¢ 4c Scottish Inv. 5/- ..... 3/6 5140 
12154 | 1101, 12 115 Norwegian 4% 1911. 1171> 380, 218 183 3loa 66 Scottish Mort., &c. .. 183 5 310 
6112 4054 50 36 Peru 710% 1922....... 45 ne é 221 190 76 3a Trustees Corp. Ord. 192 5 311 
83 56 72 54 Poland 7% .......00+ 67 +1 8 4 2s 193 167 4a 66 | United States Deb. 177 512 8 
2012 13 15 ll Roum. 4% Con, 1922 1ll> 147 6y Financial Trusts, &c. | . 
965 8814 92 | 78 U.K. & Arg. C. 3% ... 81. a = a a oe 11/9 6/3 212 ¢ 4c . Argentine Land,&c.10 7/6 3; 5 6 9 
| Corporation Stocks | 35/- 22/9 10¢c 13lz¢ Brit.S.Atr. 15/- ty. pd. 25/- 9d 8 0 0 
118 Alilg || 1153, | 11012 | Bir’tham 5% 1946-56 | 11212 | 3 4 9|| 23/9 15/71 10c 10c | Charterhouse Inv. £1 | 18/9)... 10 13 6 
11854 | 11254 |) 117 112 || Bristol 5% 1948-58... || 11412 | 3 5 6 | 16/1012) 13/10) 2a 26 | C.ot Lond.R.Pty. £1 13/- one 5 6 9 
9514 8212 8712 83 Eee: Bl ceescics a 86 1399 33/9 25/712| ¢212 a) $8546 Daily Mail& Gen. £1 | 266 1/-- 8 10 OF 
101 93 97io 94 Liverpool 3% 1954-64 95 . ae 7 6116 4146 sa Dalgety £20 £5 pd. © * 5 14 0 
10453 | 1005g || 1051g | 10112 || Middx. 312% 1957-62 || 104 | 349 23/6 19/3 3a 66 | Forestal Land £1 ... | 20.6 . 815 0 
| | = 7 Nile | 24 (c) or ten Bay a £1 . . 6d a ¢ 0 
Prices, —— a 0/~ 2ioa 56 ava Invest. £ & * 0 0 @Q 
r ; 533 214 Nil Nil Peru. Corp. Pref. ...... é Nil 
= ro noe ome poy ve ~| . Yield 8 . 2 : 3¢ | 3loe Primicive pela. eees : las 5 15 0 
ivigends : — { = 628 me 7 2 Tloc Jioce | Staveley Trust £1 ... , 2 & 
day Mame of Seaushy RY i) a 34/1012 23/9 10c 12l2¢ | Sudan Plant. £1...... 26/10 7lod 9 6 0 
“High- Low- (a () (c) Ye 3 5 A Desmuasiate ee 72/6 1 4 1¢ 
| , , = 7 1 Ansell’s yd (fe - 6 > 
_est | est § % % nad Zs - . 9 . . at ad er Perkins £1 25/=- 6d 6 8 ° 
Public Boards £s. d.) 131/- | 103/9 | +206 +5 a | Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1 22/- 1/6, 4 2 Of 
1141, 11022 212 | 2 o. ass 5%, 1950-70 || 114 +1 | 314 8 67 /- 51/- 3a 126 sauncennaneen A Co. £1 60/- 16 5 00 
| on. Pass. lransport | 826 70/- 146 Courage Ord. {1 ..... 76/- oss § § © 
11912 112 214 214 410% “A” 1985-2023 116 — 314 0 107/9 85 is Jloa Distillers Ord {1 ecco 95/- + 1/={ 414 9 
12914 | 125 234 lp || 5% “A”? 1985-2023... || 12510} ... | 314 9 || 125/- | 102/6 176 12a | Guinness Ord. £1... | 110 3 5 5 9 
1225g | 11612 212 | 22 || 5% “B” 1965-2023.. 116! ae 317 3 || 113/6 | 91 206 Zio a | Ind Coope & All. £1 || 98,9 49 511 0 
84 7314 2346 lloa | ““C” 1956 or after..... 74 —1 5 14 10 43,- 34 3loa 71> b | Meux’s Ord. £1....... 38/- | —6d 515 9 
9lig 85 1lp llp || Met. W.B. “B” 3%.. 891 a ow io 93/- 76/3 156 8a Mitchells &Buclers £1 2/- 6d 512 0 
118 11444 212 21g < ans < 50-70 116 370 75 639 5a | 12106 Ohlsson’s Cape £1 ... 73/6 6d 414 0 
} ritish Railways 78/- 65 b Simonds (H.&G.) £1 | 65/- l/-| 5 10 
65 46 1; 3196 | G.W. Ord. ............ 4614, —114) 8 13 0 | 107/3 87/6 +s a +171 ’ S. African Bws. fie. 103/- l/-| 4 8 St 
453 214 Nil Nil L. & N.E.R. Def....... 254 sin Nil 2/- 30 4a 66 Taylor Walker Ord. £1 36/- bie 5 8 0 
85, 458 Nil Nil Do. 5% Pref. Ord. 434 Nil 26/3 19/4 2a | 5lo6. Walker (P)&R.Cain Z1)) 21/3 3d|/ 710 
97 73 llga| 334d Do. 5% Pref. 1955 74 —512' 716 8 77/9 62/6 136 | 6a Watney Combe Def.{1 70/- l/-| 5 8 6 
a oe y ess map 2nd Pf 14 | -1 1210 0 Iron, Coal and Steel 
“4 212 a 0. 4% 43 —ll2, 9 6 O 24/6 19/9 b Allied Ironfound. £1. 21/10lox ... 9 3 
301g 155g llgc Ale cil LMS. Gad, ..0cccc000. 16 —15/ 9 7 6 44/- 37/3 - 4 Babcock Wilcox “i. 38/9 | +1/3) 5 3 ; 
7014 44 4c 4c 4% Pt. 1923 45 -]1 817 9 9/4)lo 4/7! 10¢ 10c Baldwins 4/— .......... 5/6 +9d 7 3S 6 
82), 6214 2a 26 . , =e 63 — fi 670 46/3 37/3 4a 106 Bolsover Col, Ord. £1 37/6 a 7.2 © 
2133 161, lp¢ | ILlec, Southern Def. 17 — 1p} 816 6 2/3 24/9 t5a +12!26 Brown (J.) Ord. 10/— || 27/9 | +1/-| 612 Of 
87 64 2a 3b Do. 5% 65 —2 | 71310 36/712; 28/11g 2a +65 Butterley Co. Ord. £1 | 28/11 ea 6 0 Of 
11512, 105 22a) 2i2b — ye socorsasv 10612! —2 414 0/|) 11/3%! 69 5c | 8izs¢ | Cammell Laird 5/-... | 7/9| +94) 5 6 0 
| om. oreign Rys. 25/7i2 19/9 Colvilles Ord. £1......). 21/3 | +71 
14 7716 Nil | Nil Antofagasta Ord....... 9lg' —1 | Nil 11/10! 7/514 win! + Consett Iron Std. 6/8 3 6x 1 je 3 i b 
612 338 Nil | Nil | B.A. & Pac. Ord....... 5 ae Nil 87/6 | 78/6 5a 155 | Cory, William, Ord.£1| 80/-x +1/3' 5 0 0 
17 854 Nil Nil B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord... 12 | Nil 34/3 19.9 6¢ 10¢ Dorman Long Ord. £1) 21/3 | +1/3 9 8 3 
1212 | 6lg Nil Nil B.A. West. Ord....... ~ —1 Nil 55/3 34/3 14¢ 18¢ Do. Pref. Ord. £1... || 35/- ads 10 6 6 
1314 612 Nil Nil Be Gs veccctece... lo —Llp Nil 70/- 626 t6a (tillod | Firth Brown £1....... 63/9 ‘ 5 10 Of 
8716 5 Nil Nil Can. Pac. Com. $25.. 5lo cates Nil 31/1 22:6 t3a | t4lod | GuestKeen &c.Ord.£1)) 25/3 +3d 6 2 Of 
2812 2514 2¢ | 2¢ || Costa Rica Ord. ...... 261, a 71011 33/9 26/6 Jloa 15 Hadfields 10/- ........ 30/- | +1/3 710 0 
43/9 | 33/9 Nil | le || Nitrate Rlys. £10...... || 37/6 2/6| 5 6 9 || 31/412! 21/6 7156 | 2ioa_ Horden Collieries £1 | 23/llo +1/llo 8 13 0 
66 36 t2a | +2 San Paulo Ord. ...... 39 —2 |10 5 Of! 29/- | 25,9 5¢ 91> ¢ | Lambert Bros. Ord. £1) 26/3)... 746 
16/3 14/3 le | le | Taltal Rly. Ord. £5 15/- | ... 613 3) 13/101 7/7 2¢ | 3lo¢ | OceanCoal&Wilson{1; 8/3 | +6d | 810 0 
Banks and Discount 12/3 | 8/1012 5¢ 10c | Peaseand Partners10/'|| 10/- | +6d/|10 0 0 
75/6 59/- || T7lza| 106 |/Alexanders £2, £1 pd. || 60/- —1/3| 5 16 6 23/9 16/9 51ob 2a | Powell Duffryn £1... || 17/6 | +7iod 811 0 
35/- | 32/6 || 5a} 56 | Bk. of N. Zealand £1 || 35/- ... 411 5e! 48/412! 36214| t7126| +5 a | Sheepbridge C.&I.£1 || 37/- | +94! 614 Of 
352, | 330 || 6a | 66 | Bk. of England....... 3421)| —1 3.10 0 || 35/412) 24/412| 3lz@\ 8ip6 | Shipley Coll, Ord, ti 24/4lox’ .., 418 6 
76/6 | 71/3 || 7a} 76 || Barclay B. £1......... || 72/6; +6d| 317 3 || 40/- | 28/9 | 12¢ 13¢ || S.Durham \ Ord. £1|/ 30/7ip... 8 10 0 
43/112 41/- | 31446 | 3a | Barcl. (D.,&c.) A £1 || 42/-x... 217 6/|| 20/- | 12/- 6c 7c || Steel &lron fBOrdg1| 12/6) ... | 11 4 0 
8%Q6 Zig || Blea) 406 | Bk. of Aust. £5........ 7i2' — 1g! 5 6 8 46/3 40/712 4a 65 | Stanton Iron. £1 ..... 42/6x' ... | 417 0 
42 | £39'2 || 8c | 8c | Bk. of Mont. $100... | £40l2) —£lp) 4 2 Ge!) 58/- | 46/- 19106 | +34 || Staveley Coal, etc. £1/46/10lo +7iod 5 7 OF 
6l2 | 24 o514c| o6c | Bk. of N.S.W. £20...) 25 sia 316 Be! 40/3 | 31/6 7lp¢ | 12lo¢ | Stewarts & Lloyds £1 | 35/9| +34| 619 0 
55/- | 32/6 6c | Nile | Brit. Overseas A £5.. | 35/- | —2/6 Nil 28/9 | 23/3 3a 66 | Swan, Hunter £1 25/712 7 +e 
123%) 1112 7a 76 || Chtd. of India £5..... 1134! — 141 6 O 10/101! 3 105 5a | ‘Thomas (Rich.) 6/8 || 3/6 | 28 10 0 





(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Dividends for full year. (d) Paid in £N.Z. 
(A) Yield on 334° basis. (m) Based on payment of 219%. (n) To redemption at par, in year shown. 

(s) Yield worked on a 512% basis. (w) Yield based on 40°, of coupon. t Free of Income Tax. 
(2) Yield worked on a 14% basis. (z) 1% paid free of income tax. 


(e) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat yield. 
(v) Yield on 15/8°, basis. 
(y) Yield based on 45% of coupon. 
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wenn tabs i | i | ; ihe | H tr @ I 
ear bam | car } | Price,| BY | 
jeoto | Bete | jr B8al viea | Jami | See | [Price| 88. vie 
June 15, | | Name of Security | ee Go| June 15, i June 15, || Name of Security | is. s-3 June 15 
inclusive _ 6 y™ 1938 inclusive | eh i} 1938 |O ye 1933 
High- | Low- | (a) (6) (©) 1 1938 \~s | High- | Low- | (a) (6) i “4 
est | est % % i} Rake £s. d. {| est | est % . | | a £s a. 
a | l Iron, Coal, &c.—cont. | \ | 25/9 , 17/- 10¢ Fits | Fairey Aviation 10/-.. || 25/- ; +6d) 5 0 Of 
25/3 | 209 | Nil | Nil Thornycroft, John £1 SOG T ns | Nil 55/- | 45/- | 5a | 7126 || Finlay (Jas.) & Co. £1 50/-x| ... § 0 0 
$6214 | $3812 | le | Nile U. States Steel $100 SOFe} ace | Nil | 621g 5516 Jloa 206 || Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 513,¢) ... 414 0 
27/6 | 20/- 66 | 3a | Un, Steel Cos. Ord. £1; 21/9| +9d{ 8 5 0} 7/- | 3/9 Nile | Nile || Gaumont-Brit. —_- et eee Nil 
26/1012! 19/9 10c¢ 10¢ Vickers 10/- ........... 20/9 + 3d 416 0 20/6 | 11/3 8a | 85 | | Gen. Refract’s 10/-. 12/6 | —6d | 12 16 O 
29/6 | 21/- || 10¢ | 334a) =| Ward (Thos. W.) £1. || 23/llo +7ied| 8 12 6 35/3 23/- 22126 | 154 _ || Gestetner (D) (6/-)... 27/6 ia 6 6 Ov 
36/6 | 33/112) 10$¢ 223¢ Weardale S. etc. Df £1) 33/9 | ... | 7 8 O | 90/712 | 68/9 5@ | 206 || Harrisons&Cros.Df.£1, 77/6 , (d) 
515)¢6{ 4916 | 12l2a@ | 22126 Whitehead I. & S. £1 45g; ... | 719 6! 76/6 | 60/71; 5@ | 13126 || Harrods £1............ 63/1l2, +7lod 5 16 0 
50/- | 40/72 15¢ 15¢ || Yarrow & Co. £1...... CHE) a 6 © 4) 30/- | 19/1012) 27126 | 154 | Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 26/-x\ +6d 719 0 
J : Textiles | | 27/- 21/- 8c | 9c Imp. Airways {1 .. 25/- ial 7 = 
5/9 2/9 Nil | Nil Bleachers £1 ......... ee ae Nil 35/3 | 27/6 3a | 5if6 | Imp.Chem.Ord. £1 || 30/- | +7iod) 5 13 3 
5/6 | 2/10); Nil Nil Bradford Dyers £1... 3/412 —llod Nil 13/7}2| 8- Nile 5c | Imp. Smelting 8/9 en 1l 8 O 
5/412| 2/412 Nil Nil Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-.. Ot ics Nil 734 | 6 t7l2a +17126 || Imp. Tobacco a << 6% ¢ 316 Of 
7/6 | 4 Nil | Nil Calico Printers £1 ... 4/4)0| ... Nil $515g | $387g  c$1-30; c$2-25 || Inter. Nickel n.p...... | $4312 | + lo! 411 11m 
41/9 32/6 0c | 10¢  Coats,J.and P. £1... 36/- ' —3d} 511 0 12/9 | 9/4) 8b 5a | International Tea 5/- 9/6 617 0 
48/l!2; 33.6 | 3lea| 76 Courtaulds £1 ........ 34;,—-  +3d 6 3 0} 40/3 | 32/9 4a\ 66 | Lever & Unilever £1 37/6 § 68 
39/9 26/9 2i2a@} 7lob. English Swg. Ctn. £1 | 28/112 Jiod| 7 2 3 60/- | 43/9 2212¢ | 20c¢ || London Brick £1 ... | 50/72 Tied) 718 3 
6/9 | 3/412;) Nil | Nil Fine Cotton Spin. £1 4/- dat ta Nil 513;¢| 5 | 8lz@ | 141g6 | Lyons (J.) Ord. £1 ... 53g Lig 440 
33/9 | 25/- 3a | 5126 Linen Thread Stk. £1 27/6 : 6 4 0 | 60/712} 42/6 15a | 27!26 | Marks & Spen. ‘A’5/— |, 52/6x +4/4)2) 4 6 O 
49/4\0! 36/3 ti2)2¢! ti2!oc Patons & Baldwins {1 38 /- 6d 611 9f 41lig 33 12126 Jio@ | Murex £1 Ord. ...... 4lig 516 418 6 
18/9 | 7j- | 6c | Nila Whitworth & Mit. £1 7.6 oe 16 0 O |} 37/- 32/6 2l2@ | 936 || Phillips (Godfrey) £1 32/6 bed 71a © 
| } Electrical Manufactg. | 35/6 | 26/3 7l2 4 10 6 | Pinchin Johnson 10/- 28/6 6 2 6 
45/3 | 34/9 10c | 10c¢ Associated Elec. £1... 35/6 6d, 512 6 40/6 | 26/3 32126 | 121¢4 || Prices Trust Ord. 5/- 31/3 1/3; 7 4 0 
95/6 | 77/6 5a! 156 British Insulated £1 | 826 a 417 0} 58/9 | 42/6 3lga | 1176 || Radiation Ord. £1 50/- 6 0 0 
89/412, 78/9 5a | 156  Callenders £1.......... ; 83/9 | +1/3| 415 6 51530 | 47, 22\0 «| 22loc!) Reckitt & Sons Ord. ii 5l¢ 6 418 0 
30/- | 18/9 | 6126} 6a  CromptonPark.A5/— | 25/-x ... | 21 O | 14/3 | 1/- ¢5a_ | ¢8136 || Sears (J.) Ord. 5/- ... 11/3 me 518 0 
31/6 | 24/412) Nile | 10c English Electric £1... || 26/- 6d; 714 0 14/6 8:9 Ziee | 4c | Smthfild. &Arg. Mt. £1); 9/3 + 6d 8 2 0 
77/3 | 67] | 17lo¢ 20c | General Electric £1.. || 72/6 | +3/6| 516 6 | 60/6 | 51/6 || 2lc @ | 12!25 || Spillers Ord. £1...... 52/6 + 6d 514 0 
20/- 16/- 5a 156 | Henleys (W. T.)5/-.. || 20/-- | ... 5 0 0O|| 25/712] 21/- Nil | Nil || Swed. Match,B.kr.25 | 23/110... Nil 
41/3 | 34/- 5a 712 6 Johnson & Phillips £1 || 37/- | 614 0 | 83/- 70/- 146 | 4lga || Tate and Lyle Es cue 5/- 416 0 
30/6 | 22/9 Tiec Jigc Siemens £1. 23,9 6 6 4 469 | 36/6 5a | 56 || Tilling, Thos. {1 ... 41/3 417 0 
| Electric Light, ‘&e. 68/410| 52/6 116 | 5a || Tob. Secrts. Ord. £1 65/- sa 419 0 
$13 | $758 Nil $1c Brazil Trac., no par.. | $101, .., | 915 O | 53/— | 30/712) 60c¢ | w35c || TriplexSafetyG. 10/- 36/10l) +1/3) 8 16 0 
08/- 62/6 6a 9b Bournemouth & Ple. 63/9 | 414 0 | 89/412) 74/410) 16146 | 10a | TubelInvestments £1 | 79/41, 7is| 612 O 
29/3 24/6 | 2a 5b | British Pow.& Lt. £1 || 28/6 .. | 419 0} 87/6 | 70/- 16146 34a || Turner & Newall £1... 75/71. 7lodi' 5 5 O 
34/3 33/- || Blog | 46 | Cityof London £1... | 3356 | —6d 4 8 6} 57/412) 46/3 7126 | 5a || United Dairies £1 ... 54/- 6d 414 0 
42/- | 33/6 || 3a 56 | Clyde Valley Elec. £1 | 35/6 .. | 410 0} 27/712} 18/412! 156 | 72a || United Molasses 6/8.. | 20/7l,| ... 75 6 
51/- 45/3 || 34 | 726 | County of London £1 48/6 | —6d| 4 6 6 || 39/814! 34/6 7126 5a || W’lipapr Mfrs.Def. £1) 35/- Ziod|) 7 2 0 
38/6 34/- | 4a | 56 | Edmundsons {1. 38 /-x | 414 0 39/3 | 32/6 3a 76 | Wiggins, TeapeOrd.£1) 36/3 a 510 4 
35 31/6 || 2loal 56 | Lancashire Elec. “Gl 33/- 1 ... 411 0 70/- | 60/6 15a | 456 | Woolworth Ord. 5/-.. 61/3 418 0O 
2/412! 28/9 || 34 | 46 | Lond. Ass. Elec. £1. || 30/-| ‘ | 413 4 | Mines 
50/3 | 43,6 | 3a 9b | Metro. Electric £1... || 50/- | ... | 416 0 | 70/712) 52/6 95¢ | 95¢ || Ashanti Goldfields4/- | 64/415 +1/10105 18 O 
38/- 33/3 2lo@ 5126 | Midland Counties £1 36/6 | 4 = 7) «6 |) 12/1012! 8/034/) p118 | p6a!| Burma Corp. Rs. 9... 83 3d'15 O Or 
32/~ 26/6 | 219@| 4126 | North-East. Elec. £1 || 32/- | 48 0 3/6 | 1/6 Nile | Nil Commnawith. Mng.5/-)  2/- Nil 
48/9 44/6 4a 66 | North Metro. £1...... | 46/3 | 4 6 6) 81/3 62:6 32lo¢ | 61ga@ | Cons. Gids. of S. Af. £1) 74/419, 41/10125 7 9 
37/9 44 2ioa | 5lo6 | Scottish Power £1.... 36/- 4 8 31 167 | 1434 955 | 95a | Crown Mines 10/- ... 1634; + %| 512 6 
40/8 37/6 3a@| 56 | Yorkshire Electric ... 40/6 | 319 O}} 13536) 6 30a Nil} || De Beers (Def.) £2'2.. Jig} — 14; 10 O O 
| i Gas | | 69,412 51/10l> 20 ¢ 20¢ Jo’burg. Cons. £1..... 53/9 1/3 7 <6 © 
25/- 21/6 5%, 59,5 | GasL. &C. £1........ 22/9 | ... | 5 O 6 || 48/3 | 30/1012) 11145 | Iliga Randfontein £1 ...... 36/3 Jiod 12 8 O 
138 117 ha 6b | Imp. Cont. Stk. ...... 11812! — 1} 8 8 9) 1273 | Qlg 3712 6} 25a || Rhokana Corp. £1 ... 10 lg} 6 5 O 
23/9 | 21/6 || 2ip@| 276 || Newe.-on-Tyne £1 .. || 23/~ | | 412 0 | 19% | 1254 | Nil | Nil || Rio Tinto £5 ......... 1312| + 14 Nil 
10956 10154 2lea 3b S. Metropolitan Stk. 10512 | § 43] 21/712 13/712 80c | 10a¢ Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/-| 14/3 Od (b) 
! | Motors and Cycle ! } } Ill | 959 75a | 755 || Sub Nigel 10/-....... llég t ly 612 0 
51/3 | 36/3 15¢ | 12)0c | Albion Motors Ord. £1} 37/6 | 613 3 834 | 7 2/6a@ | 6/-6 || Union Cp. 12/6 fy pd. 834 + 14) 417 2 
39/412) 31/- || ¢7ln¢ | ¢21o@ | Assoc. Equip. Ord. £1 | 32/6 |... 412 Ot 92532} 51316 Nil | Nil W. Witwatersrand 10/- 73g lg Nil 
32/0 | 22/- 50¢ | 50c_ || Austin 5/= .........0. 23/112, +7lod) 10 16 0 |) 19/112{ 5/214,, 10¢ | Nile || Wiluna Gold £1...... 17/6 6d Nil 
a - 18/3 Nil | Nil Birm. Sml. Arms £1 7 : + 3d . or o | 
2/9 18/- 312, & | 3312 Dennis ]/— .......e.008 8 | 
23/112| 16/3 || ec 3353 § || Ford Motors Li....... 16/101; 518 9 NEW ISSUE PRICES 
oat 48/- 12lob |} 2loa pared gh poe senaiinions 50/- | —2/6 2 z ; | —_—— ae 
89/412! 71/3 1) ¢ ¢ Leyland Motors £1 .. 75/— | +1/3 | of Change : Change 
33/3 24/9 re = e Siceae Motors 5/- Od. 26/3 3d, 810 6 Issue | Issue | ee since Issue Issue June 15, | “since 
©1/3 | 38/112 |] 208 5q || Ral. Cycle Hold. £1 || 39/412) ... | 12 14 0 — | June 8 asec 1338 June 8 
$0, 10 81/3 6a |16!76 Rolls-Royce £1........ | 95/- 2'6 414 6 
10/72, 9/9 25¢ 40¢ || Stand. Motor 5/-...... || 11/3 | +6d,) 817 9% a. Mans.a.5/- 5/To-6/llo |... LCC. 319% | 10110! 546-36 dis ig 
died 4 | Shipping | 7% Peel. ... ce 5/7lo 6/112} ... Midsbro’ 314°, 971 lq dis—par 1g 
"16 37g 5a 156 Clan Line Steam. £1 4] ww. | 5.0 O | austia, 3549. 99 34-lo dis —1g Odhams Ps5/- 8/9 8 9-9/3 
plo | 2/72 Nil BR ees es aor 2/9 | ase Nil BeiraWks512°% 101 | 1lg-22 dis | Do. 4°, debs. £100) 100-101 il, 
24 6 15/72 || Nile 3c. Furness, Withy £1... 16/— | ase 3 15 ° Br. Furn. Deb. 100 97-98 | ... | Plym’th 314°, 98 1l4—-Llop + lg 
24/6 | 17/6 4c 212 a P. & O. Def. £1...... |] 21/— | 1} 3:16 9 | Chich. 312%...| ... | 1011g-1011g} 2... | Wick (A.C.)5;-| 7/- | 6/9-7/3 
3/4 16/9 4loc 5¢ Royal Mail Lines £1. R7l= | ase | 5 19 FyldeW.3!2% aie 34~-llg4 ppm | ... (6% pref.gl... | £1 18,6-18,9 | 9d 
22) 13/6 Nile Nilc || Union Castle Ord. £1|| 15/- | —6d Nil Holt B. 4% db.) 101 fi, 2pm | ... i 
| Tea and Rubber i ” 
x 9/6 || 2loe 5¢ | Allied Sumatra £1... Et ‘= ; . ; ‘ ‘ 
I~ | 18/112!) 46 4a | Anglo-Dutch £1 ..... i} 2 + i nN 
29/4'2 | 18/3 5a} 106 || Bah Lias £1 ........... } 22/-| ... | 1312 0} UNIT TRUST PRICES 
27/- 22/6 2a | 66 | Jhanzie Tea £1........ || 22/6x) . 7 a 2) as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
38/6 | 31/6 5a | 726 Jorehaut Tea £1...... | 33/9) +1/3| 8 O OF} Table d ialiaatinn eitialitn ilies 
37/6 29,6 || 210 al 10 6 || Jokai (Assam) £1 .... 32/6 11/3 5 8 0 i (Table does not include certain closed trusts) 
—_* *2) 10) : 5¢ | 5c | Linggi Plant. Al; geese = a 2 + 104 : 7 ° \— " Change Change 
/ 2 lo siatic 2/—,., || 3/1l'2) +e } . . p 15, — 
ay- | fre’ | 20| O68?) Robber Trust £1... || 24/3'| +9d| 8 4 0 || Nameand Group June i>» \ since | Name and Group || J82¢}5 | since 
3/8'4)  2/- 5a | 108 | United Serdang 2/- 3/- | +3d |} 10 0 O { | June 8 June 8 
| Oil | | 
86/654| 67/- 5a | 200) Anglo-Iranian £1 ... || 84/412) +1/10126 4 0 | Municipal & Gen. | Gold 3rd Ser. ...... 13,/6-14'6 3d 
32/6 24/9 3210a | 12106 | Apex (Trinidad) 5/- 27/- | +3d 8 10 For. Govt. Bond... | 13/9-14/9 — 3d || KeystOne .......cccce 15, 4)0-16/4 ; 
30/- | 25/- Nil | Nil De LD csiersacesvere 34/419)... | Nil Limited Invest. ... | 17/--i8/-x | —4!2 Keystone 2nd ...... 13/6-14/6 
Og | 4g 5a | 256 || Burmah Oil £1....... 52539 +539| 5 4& O | Mid. & Southern... | 18/3-19/- | ... ‘Keystone Flex....... 14/--15/- 
12 1042| 3/742 10d ps a psc) Mexican Eagle M.$4 MOT sks ? Scottish & Northn. | 16/6-17/3 | ... (Key. Consol. ...... 13,/9-14/9x 
£42 | £3378 || 6a 116 || Royal Dutch 1.100... || £36 | +1 418 0 | Bank-Insurance | " _ Allied 
Shi6 312 t7loa 41210 b | Shell Transport £1 .. 43;6x! +529! 415 6t Bank & Insur.* ... 18/—19/— | ... (Brit. Ind. Ist ...... 16/6-17/6 | 3d 
518 416 206 | 10a | Trinidad Lease. £1... 46, —132 6 16 6 | Insurance® ......... |} 19/9-20/9 | +3d 3 > 14/3-15/3x ; 
| Miscellaneous TIE. ctaunéioncesens } 17/—-18/- | ... i: Se aides 143-153 
20/6 17/3, 5¢ 5¢ || Aerated Bread £1..... 20/- | 5 O O | Invest. Trust® ...... | 13/3-14/- | -—3 De 4h ...... 15.9-16/9 
25/- | 20/- || 9c | 8c | Allied News. £1...... || 21/6x 1 F 8 © hanes BAE8.®...cc0 14/712-15/6| ... |\Elec. Inds. ......... 15, 6-16,6 
25/9 | 18/- || 7e | 7c || Amal. Metal £1 ...... 18/9 | ... | 7 9 4 |iCornhill deb.* ...... 21/112-21/i0/12... Metals & Min. ... 13/--14/- 3d 
16/6 | 11/3 || 5a | 36 | Amal. Press 10/-...... | 12/6 | —2/6) 6 13 3 | Cornhill def.® ...... 12/6-13/3 3d Other Groups 
15/- | 11/- | 116 | 10 4 || Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/- || 12/-| ... 815 0 National Brit. Emp. ist Unit. |15, 10! 
17/9 | 10/3 || 2623¢ | 25 || Assoc. News. Df. 5/- || 10/6 | —6d | 11 16 0 | National C. ......... | 17/3-18/3 | —3d aa 16/10 
88/112) 67/6 || 7loa} 156 | Assoc. P. Cement £1 77/6 | +2/6| 5 16 O | National D. ......... | 15/9-16/9x ... ||Brit. Gen. “C” ... || 14/3-15/3 ll 
{ 72/6 | 56/1012 5a | 106 | Barker John) £1...... || 57/6 oe 5 4 O |\Nat. Invest. ......... | 12/6-13/6 liod Rubber & Tin ...... 11}9d-1/1 % 
| 65/7)2| 41/3 | 60c | 85¢ | Beechams Pills-Df.5/-'| 48/9 | 41/3! 8 16 0 || Amalgamated | 19/9-20/9 | ... Producers .........604 | 7/3-7/9 3d 
49/9 37/6 m 29 c| s3213¢) Boots Pure Drug 5/— || 40/-x'+7lopd) 4 8 9 Century...... cece 16/—-17/-— | —lied Domesuc ............ 7/--7,6 . 
29/9 | 23/1lo\| loc | 10¢ || Borax Deferred £1... || 23/9 -. | 8 8 5 Gilt-edged ......... 18/--18/6 |... Do. Priority. . || 9/3-9/9 
17/9 | 12/6 9¢ | Nile | Bow. Paper Mills £1 || 15/6 | —6d) Nil ORE, siscccceesss | 16/--17/- | ... Ist Prov.“ A”... || 19/—-20/— 
55/412| 44/3 || 156 710 a || Bristol Aero. 10/- .. 52/6 abe 4 6 O |/Universal ............ |} 17/119-18/1 112... hed ig 14/--15/-x ; 
53; Lig 40/6 I 4a 815 b || Brit. Aluminium a é i 47/6 | —6d| 5 3 O || ‘15 Moorgate” | Do. Reserves 14/9-15/9 + 3d 
36/3 | 31/- || 23a] 56 || British Match £1...... || 32/- | +6d| 417 O |Inv. Flexible ...... 12/3-13/3 wee =| |S@lective “* A”’...... ||14/1019- lod 
Siig} — 41830| $20¢ | t2114¢ | Brit.-Amer. Tob. A | 47x)... | 4 7 Ot Inv. Gas& EL... | 12/1%9-13/1)2.. doce . _ 15/10 
84/412) 64/41.| 7a | 106 | British Oxygen £1... || 65/- | —1/3| 5 5 O |Inv. General......... 15/719-16/7\12 . Selective “ B eee |115/112-16/112} — lid 
62/- | 46/3 || 17l26 72 a || Brockhouse (J.) £1... || 46/3x) —3/9| 10 16 0 | Inv. 2ndGern. ...... | 13/3-14/3 | — liod os — 
6834 | 45l2 || Nile | 4c || Cable & Wir. Ord..., || 4612; —2 | 8 12 O Inv. Gold........... » | 16/119-17/1)12+ lle Brit. Trans. ......... 12/6-13/6 
755 | 6 || 206 | 15a || Carreras A Ord. £1.. | 7 | ....| 5 0 O |\Hundred ............ | 16/9-17/9x |... | Bank, Ins. & Fin... | 15/3-16/3 
14/- 8/3 20¢ | 25¢ || Crittall Mfg. Ord. 5/- | 10/9 | ~9d! 11 12 O '|Provident ........... « |13/119-14/119) —Jiod British Bank Shrs. 19/6-20/6x | 
45/- | 38/3 10¢c |12lg¢ || De Havilland Air. £1 || 40/- | —1/3| 6 5 O |Security First ...... 13/10io- 1” ose Do Insur. Shrs. 15/9-16/9 ae 
33/- | 25/3 || 9c | Ye | Dunlop £) ............ | 26/6 | 616 0 | 14/1012) Brewery ..........+. 13/9-14/9x | —3d 
37/6 | 35/- || 106 | 5a || Eastwoods Ord. £1... || 35/-| ... | 811 0 | Keystone Protected Ist. ...... 17/9-18/9 ae 
16/3 | 9/9 10¢ | 10¢ | Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/ i-| 10/— | —6d | 10 0 0 | Gold 2nd Ser. ...... 18/419-19/41} +64 || Do. 2nd ...... 15/3-16/3x ; 
26/3 ' 19/6 || 15@ | 206 || EverReadyCo.5/-...' 19/9! —3d 8 16 0 || ‘ Dae i000. | 11/--12/- = 
* Bid and offered prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (k) Yield on 20% basis. 
fm) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. (n) Yield worked on a 2 per cent. basis. (r) Calculated at 18! annas per share of Rs. 9. (p) Annas per share. 
5) 813% paid free of income tax. + Free of Income Tax. (v) Yield worked on 35% basis. (w) Paid on £300,000 more capital than in preceding year. 


(d) i715 per cent. cash dividend and 7!2 per cent. in deferred ordinary stock, (y) Dividend before the 200° capital bonus 4s. per share, 
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Industry and Trade 


Increase in Milk Prices. — It was announced 
last Monday that the retail price of milk will be increased 
next month from 6d. to 7d. a quart, and that the whole of 
the increase will accrue to the farmers. The wholesale liquid 
price will thus be raised from 13d. to 17d. per gallon. The 
Milk Marketing Board claimed an increase in the whole- 
sale price for both June and July, on the grounds that the 
late spring frosts and the long drought had seriously raised 
production costs. The arbitrator, Sir Stephen Demetriadi, 
stated in his award that, as the Milk Marketing Board and 
Central Milk Distributive Committee had not been able 
to agree upon a date in June from which any increase 
should operate, he had confined the increase to the month 
of July. That the farmer had a good case for temporarily 
higher prices is undeniable, but it is equally undeniable 
that the retail price of milk is already higher than it should 
be in the interests of the nation’s health. 


* * * 


Prolongation of Steel Cartel.—Ata meeting of the 
Joint Co-ordinating Committee of the European Steel 
Cartel at the end of last month a renewal of certain comp- 
toirs, and consequently of the Cartel, was held up by dissen- 
sions within the Belgian industry. At a further meeting of 
the Co-ordinating Committee in Paris last Tuesday it was 
reported that the difficulties of the Belgian producers had 
been overcome. It was possible, therefore, to renew all the 
comptoirs until the end of 1940. The prolongation of the 
Entente Internationale D’Acier and of the latter’s agree- 
ment with the British industry follows automatically. More- 
over, the progress of the negotiations between the Cartel 
and the American steel exporting companies suggests that 
an effective agreement will be confirmed in the near future. 
Such an agreement would naturally strengthen the inter- 
national control of exports and prices. In spite of the 
recent decline in demand, it was decided at Tuesday's meet- 
ing to stabilise prices at existing levels in the hope that the 
removal of uncertainty would bring about a revival of con- 
sumers’ purchases. 


* * * 


The Herring Industry.—The third annual report 
of the Herring Industry Board, covering the financial 
year ended last March, emphasises once again the 
difficulties that beset a declining industry. The policy of 
self-sufficiency pursued in Germany and Russia has 
almost closed the two largest export markets for British 
herrings, and, in spite of large reductions in the fleet 
and personnel, there are still more vessels and more 
men in the industry than it is able to support. The Board 
estimates that there is scope for the profitable employment 
of about 300 steam drifters, less than half of the existing 
number ; they suggest, however, that an increased number 
of motor drifters could find employment by alternating 
between herring and white fish. The difficulties of the 
industry have been increased by internal dissensions and 
by acute rivalry between the local centres, which has 
seriously impeded the Board’s attempts to co-ordinate 
and reorganise the activities of the different sections of 
the industry. The proposals of the Government, embodied 
in the new Herring Industry Bill now before Parliament, 
include the reconstruction of the Board, which is to 
consist entirely of independent members; the six 
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nominees of the trade, who provided the major part of 
the Board under the present Act, are to form an advisory 
council. The Government are also preparing to augment 
the grants available under the 1935 Act, by providing 
finance to assist in the purchase of new motor drifters. 
In these circumstances, it is to be hoped that the admit- 
tedly difficult reorganisation of the industry will be 
able to proceed with a greater measure of co-operation 
than has been shown in the past. 


* * * 


Overseas Trade in May.—The returns for May 
show a further decline in overseas trade. The value of 
imports last month was 9.3 per cent. smaller than in May, 
1937, although there were two more working days in 
May, 1938; British exports fell by 10.7 per cent., and 
the excess of imports over all exports declined by 8.9 per 
cent., owing to the greater absolute fall in imports. Com- 
pared with the previous month, which also had fewer work- 
ing days, the value of imports and British exports showed 


(£ thousands) 


Change between 


1936 1937 1938 
1937 and 1938 
! 

Per 

Me “nt 
Tota uy 69,136 83,131 75,394 7,737 3 
Bri Xport 36,396 42,732 38,165 4,567 10°7 
Re exports : 5,635 7,393 7,177 216 2:9 
Total export 42,031 50,125 45,342 4,783 9-5 
i:xcess Ol imports over exports 27,105 33,006 30,052 2,954 8-9 
Transhipments under bond 1,908 2,864 2,563 01 11:7 

: Five Months ended May 

Total imports 335,451 395,245 393,427 1,818 0:4 
British exports va . | 175,852 | 206,858 196,307 10,551 p*a 
Re-exports ; 27,392 33,411 7,933 5,478 16:3 
Total exports 203,244 240,269 224,239 16,230 68 
Excess of im; rts over exports 132,207 154,976 169,188 14,212 9:2 
Transhipments under bond 10,621 15,380 13,45 1,923 12:5 


small increases of 2.3 and 2.4 per cent., respectively. 
A comparison of the aggregate returns for the first five 
months of the current year with those for the corres- 
ponding months of 1937 shows that the value of British 
exports was 5.1 per cent. smaller, while that of imports 
was only slightly lower. The Economist’s index of the 
volume of raw material imports in May was 16} per cent. 
lower than a year ago, while the index of the volume of 
exports of manufactures showed a fall of no less than 
22 per cent. Present indications do not portend an early 
reversal of the downward trend. 


* * * 


Overseas Trade by Commodities. — Quanti- 
tative changes in imports and exports of important 
commodities since May, 1936, are revealed in the accom- 
panying tables: — 


RETAINED IMPORTS—-MONTH OF MAy 


Items ind Measure 1936 1937 1938 
Wheat ii taihenenieialaness *000 cwts. 8,912 7,501 8,387 
Boel and -Gal........ccccccccescscses "000 cwts. 1,158 886 1.116 
Mutton and lamb ............0..00. °000 cwts. 788 766 559 
Sugar (unrefined) .............0006+ °000 cwts. 3,396 4,820 3,308 
Iron ore and scrap ........... 7000 tons 632 642 25 
MIS a sored cacti anencosviei *000 centals 1,093 1,257 705 
Sheep’s and lambs’ wool . 7000 centals 831 601 636 









Flax, hemp and jute .... sipseenpn ee 25,549 28,251 19,427 
Crude petroleum ..... ... 7000 galls. 47,007 48,783 6 2896 
Hides, wet and dry 7000 cwts. 155 149 "110 
Wood pulp ......... .. 000 tons 188 161 114 
Rubber ........... ; *000 centals 119 190 329 
Unwrought copper GubCon aie tons 20,416 34,100 36.193 
SCONE cicccuncnsensss , ivtapanianbeia ae 32,706 28,242 33.844 
Tin: Ore and concentrates............. tons 4,324 4,466 6,561 

Blocks, ingots, slabs and bars... tons 798 1.858 243 
Iron and steel manufactures ... ’000 tons 117 98 56 
I .<sincesetebpeswessdes : wee CONS 9,534 12,605 9,855 


The continuing depression in the textile trades has 
brought a further fall in imports of their raw materials— 
cotton, flax, hemp and jute. Imports of raw metals, 
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on the other hand, remained at a higher level than in May 
last year, though there has been some decline from the 
imports in April, 1938. Imports of petroleum, wheat, 
beef and veal were also larger than either a year or a month 
ago, but imports of mutton and lamb show a fall. 


BRITISH ExPORTS—MONTH OF MAY 














Item and Measure 1936 1937 1938 

— 7s > ! 

BUI 5 Sctieniniimesi hn dietbiinitie teats 000 tons 3,162 3,216 3,323 
ee ee . tons 7,375 19,323 4,389 
Pig-iron and ferro-alloys ............... tons 9,238 15,769 5,606 
Railway materials . ‘ ; . tons 20,242 18,293 13,618 
Total, iron and steel manufactures... tons | 204,090 228,312 167,522 
Textile machinery..................000: tons 4,183 4,259 5,991 
eae ; tons 32,685 34,594 | 37,238 
re 8) 000 Ib. 12,397 14,136 8,449 
Comm PIECE BOOS ...ccccccccccceses sq. sds. 145,798 161,601 109,880 
ee °000 Ib. 4,431 3,999 2,304 
I, einai eres . 7000 Ib. 2,430 2,209 1,697 
Woollen tissues ........... ..++.'000 sq. yds. 5,297 5,397 | 3,457 
Worsted tissues ................ 000 sq. yds. 2,782 2,872 | 1,956 
Linen piece-goods ........... *000 sq. yds. 6,892 6,506 3,825 
Leather boots and shoes.. . doz. pairs 27,311 29,529 37,164 
Leather sknvenenseneieel cwts. 23,113 27,993 15,812 
Paper and cardboard .............. cwts 326,073 349,014 288,441 
Locomotives and parts................6: tons 2,737 930 1,992 
Motor vehicles and chassis ............... No. 7,243 8,284 9,074 


With a few exceptions, exports continued to fall, those of 
textiles being the most affected. Exports of machinery, 
of motor vehicles and locomotives, and of boots and 
shoes, however, were higher in May than in April or in 
May of last year. 


* * * 


South African Manganese.—-The application for the 
introduction of the shares of the Associated Manganese 
Mines of South Africa on the London Stock Exchange 
has focussed attenuion on the South African manganese 
industry. Some of the world’s largest deposits of man- 
ganese ore were discovered in the Cape Province of South 
Africa shoruy after the war, and following the amaigama- 
tion of the chief mining interests at the end of 1935, the 
Dominion’s output was rapidly increased. In 1936, South 
Africa’s manganese ore output was 281,866 tons; in 1937 
production reached 695,778 tons, and in the first four 
months of this year it totalled 286,554 tons, against 
194,949 tons in corresponding period of last year. In 1937 
the Dominion was already the third largest manganese 
producing country in the world; if the expansion of the in- 
dustry continues, South Africa will oust India from second 
place within a year or two. As the South African deposits 
are extensive, the industry in that country has a promising 
future. Its rise to international prominence has caused a 
change on the world market. South African manganese 
already dominates the German market (in the first four 
months of this year the Dominion supplied 127.849 metric 
tons out of Germany’s total imports of 171.411 metric 
tons) and is gaining ground rapidly in other leading con- 
suming countries. Moreover, as a result of the rapid de- 
velopment of the industry in South Africa, the British 
Empire is now the world’s principal source of manganese 
ore, a position formerly held by the U.S.S.R. 


* * * 


Supplies of Antimony.—Antimony prices have fallen 
sharply during the past few months. The London quota- 
tion for Chinese regulus, which was well above £80 per 
ton last autumn, is now quoted at £55 10s. per ton. Anti- 
mony, used mainly as an alloying element (particularly 
with lead) is an indispensable armament metal, and 
large quantities are required for the production of 
shrapnel and other bullets, storage batteries for tanks, 
aeroplanes, etc. Moreover, supplies of the metal are 
endangered by the Far Eastern war. China supplies 
normally 70 per cent. of the world output, and more than 
95 per cent. of the Chinese output comes from the 
Province of Hunan, which is within the range of Japanese 
bombers. Indeed, Chinese exports have already fallen. 
In the first quarter of 1938, Chinese exports of crude, 
oxide and refuse antimony amounted to 5,725 quintals, 
compared with 9,745 quintals in the first quarter of last 
year; while exports of regulus amounted to only 13,845 
quintals, compared with 49,308 quintals. This decline in 
Chinese exports is particularly serious, as the only other 
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important producing country, Mexico, is at present 
suffering from internal difficulties. A revival in demand 
may easily result in a sudden jump in prices, 

* * * 


Iron and Steel Production in May.—The output 
of pig iron declined from 661,000 tons in April to 
633,900 tons in May, the lowest level since February, 
1937. Production of steel ingots and castings in May, at 
957,000 tons, was 18,400 tons higher than in April, 
but, with the exception of that month, was the lowest 
output recorded since August, 1936. Imports of iron 
and steel showed a further decline last month, but exports 
remained almost unchanged. 


PPODUCTION AND TRADE IN IRON AND STEEL 
(In thousands of tons) 
Production Foreign Trade 


Period 
! 





Steel Ingots Total British 
Pig Iron | and Castings | Imports | Exports 

— : 1 
1913—Monthly Average ...... 855-0 638-6 185-9 414-1 
1929 He Se 632-4 | 803-0 235-2 364-9 
1932 - “Gu 297°8 | 438-5 132-7 157-4 
1936 2 ~— escase 643°5 982-1 123-6 183:8 
1937 9 708-0 1,080 -3 170-0 214:7 
9 680-7 1,080 4 88-5 239-5 
a 696-3 1,047 -3 98-1 228-3 
i. 699-3 1,106-4 174°8 235-4 
~ 729-3 1,059 2 202 °3 232-2 
9 714:0 987-7 213-4 201-4 
~ SS 726-7 1,163-0 226-2 193 6 
9 ee 769-6 1,133°6 220°5 206-9 
39 a 762-3 1,178 -3 272-5 198 0 
- eee 783-8 | 1,103°8 288 -3 196-8 
1938—January .........cece0ee ; 761-1 1,081-4 308 -7 191-2 
99 .).0l 693-3 1,057 6 230-4 156-7 
Wa dasctesacnictises 714°6 1,115-°8 276:°8 176°1 
° EEE ‘cabdsdianeesecceacees 661-0 938-6 61-5 168-3 
> PUNE davinaninadinnnedueanunn 633-9 957-0 55-7 167-5 





As a result of the contraction of domestic output and 
imports, The Economist’s index of apparent iron and steel 
consumption (1935 = 100), adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tions, fell from 1234 in April to 104} in May; a year ago 
the index stood at 130. This index, however, does not 
take into account changes in stocks. Despite the recent 
reduction, the output of the industry remains substantial. 








THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD CO. | 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1937 


The report of r the year 1937 is being 





















the Company’s operations fe 


distributed to the stockholders. It shows that total Railway Operating 
Revenues for the year were $169,436,436 This was an increase over 
the previous year of $443,755, notwithstanding the termination on 


December 31, 1936, of the emergency increase in freight rates and 
charges authorised by the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
March 26, 1935. Had these emergency charges been continued during 
| 1937, freight revenues of the Company would have been about $7,000,000 
; more than they were for that year. Despite this loss in revenue, and the 
| increase in costs of operation, due to higher prices of material and fuel, 
and increases in wages during the latter part of the year, the Net Income 
available for fixed charges was $31,463,336, or but $720,695 less than the 
total fixed interest and other charges of $32,184,031 accruing during 
the year. 

The total taxes accrued in 1937 aggregated $11,216,077, an increase 
over 1936 of $720,208. 

Freight revenue for 1937 was $147,212,330 or $604,588 less than 
for 1936, this decrease being caused largely by the almost unprecedented 
decline in business activity during the last half of 1937. Passenger 
revenue for 1937 was $11,918,602, an increase over 1936 of $735,660, 
or 6°58%. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF OPERATING RESULTS 
Comparison with 1936 































av 
1937 Increase Decrease 
Railway Operating Revenues : $ $ iS 
Sener 147,212,330 one 604,588 
From Passenger .............. ee» 11,918,602 735,660 én 
From All Other Sources ......... _10,305,504 312,683 
ia dacs niinactaaied 169,436,436 443,755 ... 
Railway Operating Expenses ...... 128,859,516 5,259,183 a | 
| Net Railway Operating Revenue ... 40,576,920 4,815,428 
| Deduct: Other Operating Charges : 
| Railway Tax Accruals............... 10,918,554 696,233 a 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents y 4,749,741 inn 234,981 
| Net Railway Operating Income...... 24,908,625 5,276,680 
Add: Other Income from Invest- 
ments and Other Sources....... — 6,554,711 . _ 691,983 
Income Available for Fixed Charges 31,463,336 5,968,663 
Deduct : Fixed Interest and Other | 
cs cceinticandieineuieseawn _32,184,031 708,993 | 


Die | 
_720,695 (Decrease) 5,259,670 | 
BALANCE SHEET | 

The balance sheet at December 31, 1937, indicated total property 

(less accrued depreciation) and other investments, of $1,087,040,474, 
and current assets of $29,987,154 (which include $12,297,325 for 
materials and supplies, an increase of $3,390,386 over 1936), as against | 
| 












current liabilities of $29,034,104. The total of interest-bearing debt 
and leased lines obligations outstanding was $680,862,793 (an increase 
of $2,198,151 compared with preceding year). The outstanding capital 
stock was $315,158,485, and corporate surplus $75,839,767. 

The Company renews and records its high appreciation of the loyal 
support and efficient co-operation of all the officers and employes, and 
solicits the interest of employes and security holders in securing business 
for the Company. 





DANIEL WILLARD, President. 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 






















June8, June 15, . 5 
1938 1938 arity sa38 | a 
, ~ r , 7 ? 
CEREALS AND MEAT ee. - 2 2% a 
GRAIN, etc.— ait ierniecsdieiadeeesien “ae 21 O GOL s. d. s. d 
Wheat— ace. s. d IEEE nis sccnenvsnssnninaaned { 18 9 16 10%2 D, per fine ounce ......1000. 140 75 14073 

No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. ......... 439 45 3 : S at AB > | SILVER (per ox —-- 

ng. Gaz. <x. ......... cual: sake Home Grown............000s000+ { 18 10. 19 0 | ash . “ 16\%5 169 
iv. July, per cental ......... 6 1 6 7 TEA* (Auction Avera; - 

. * c ge) (per Ib.) — d. d. 
Flour, pet 380 18 | a — wer | MISCELLANEOUS 
raights, d/d London ......... 31 0 32 0 SEI 14°37 ‘ CEMENT, best E 4 
Mani 33 0 34 0 | li a aR 14:69 - NT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 
NE ERD casocentbontnde a6 8 6 | ee eee cen eenesoreesteemrey 13.86 + in paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-returnable)— 
Barley, Eng. Gaz. av. ............++ ae oo 9 8 | ee 11 20 SS 4-ton loads and upwards ...... 42s. per ton 
Oats, i. oa oe 8 4 EE eAbbbcsnacbenssesersesessseveces 12°54 ah CHEMICALS— kk eS eh 
Maize, La Plata, landed, 480 Ib. ... is si Total 14-04 on Acid es cg.8@ is 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt....... 8 7io 8 Tie TOBACCO (per lb.) — a al ae cid, citric, per Ib., less 5% “} L Olg 1 Oly 
~~ Virginia stemmed and un-f 0 8 0 8 | i IE evnanenaseatacoasianwies 93 o 2 
eet, per 8 Ib.— stemmed, common to fine 2 6 2 6 \ 2 . > . 
English long sides.............. { 48 4 10 Rhodesian stemmed and un-f 0 9 09 » Onalic, net .... sf 0 5 0 6 
5 6 5 8 stemmed cael ecssivkbensshhvsines 1 10 1 10 T: ve ee os 
Argentine chilled hinds { $3 : 3 Nyasaland stemmed and un-f 0 7 0 7 ~» Samuate, Bagteh, tess 5% L 2 Mg 2 Ly 
as 4 cohol, Plain Ethy 2 ) 

Mutton, per 8 Ib.— rom = . D wesasversessreessssreonens t¢ i 4 | oo —— - ; ae. 
English wethers  .......0s0000- Jf 48 4 4 E f Stemmed . ° : : ; Ammonia, carb... +» ton ; rr ° ° 3 0 0 

7 \ : s ; : ast Indian : 05 05 | 9» Sulphate 7/140 7/14/0 
NSF Gecmee wethers ......... + : > 33 | nstemmed..... 7 : ¢ Arsenic, lump perton 35 - 35/0 : 

Lamb, per 8 Ib.— Pe | Borax, gran. ............ perew. 13.6 13 6 

SES EIR © «...ccoccodosonsess { ; (per Ib.)— 4 d. » powder ..... 5 0 15 0 
. \ 5 . : - Raw, Mid-American .. yoann 4.49 4°61 | Nitrate of soda . per cwt. 8 0 8 0 
> 5 » Sak d G.F | 

Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... 1 5 6 5 4 gry GAB. erseees : = : = Potash, Chlorate, net 4 6 ‘ . : 

— ol cwt.)— — a oun Ri fara ose ae Sulphate sss percwt. 10 0 10 0 
inglish .......... Meicateenal 298-8 Se: ® » DO We Oils. 00000 srerseees 9°8 4) Sx tmin 2 2 2 

ee 98 0 98 0 4”? o s Twist (Egyptian) ... 17 17 oda Bicarb. ............ per cwt. 4 11 O ll O 

| RE aR ae Tee an 2 Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds., s. d. s. d. | Crystal | $ @ > 9 

I ; “590 0 909 0 16x 16, 32’s & 50's... 17 0 170 | a ae? se ee 
HEED snccscevcncceseosesosccccsescsens | 9 0 9% 0 » a a 75 yds., | Sulphate of Copper per ton 17/100 17/0/0 

hes \ < 19, 32’s & 40’s 233 0 23 0 
HAMS po » 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., COPRA (per ton)— 
CR see RO (Oa © | 18 x 16, 10 Ib. .. 9 9 9 9 S.D. Straits, Ct. oo... ; 1100 10189 
eee f93 0 ~=93 9 » 39 in. ditto, 37 S . i 
United i ae oe 7 95 0 95 0 16% 15 - Ib yds., 8 10 8 10 HIDES per It a 0 4 ) 1 
’ | ss — : . | Wet saited, Australiar ,, 3 4 2 2 
| FLAX (per ton)— £ s. {os | pe aati 1 oo § 0 5 
niin OTHER FOODS Rieentei { 62 10 6110 | Wrest Indian f 0 23% O 2% 
(per cwt.)— j — 6 0 62 10 | ene : 1 O 3g O Bly 
” 1 f64 0) f 
Australian ... yeaa ae ; 122 0 115 Permau HD .....ssseeseeseeees ‘ p 64 0 Cape fj oa4 0 4° 
. . - | \ 64 0 f ee sees coececececs 0 454 oO 454 
New Zealand 122 0 118 | Slanetz Medium, Ist sort .. seven} =. ° - : eT sf 0 6 ’ 0 6 
Danish . ao (£122 Olj22 9 HEMP (per ton)— | ae SOROS NAPS oss) QO Gig 0 bi 
iat. eee Italian PC ef 70 0 70 0 | Market Hides, Manchester— Jf 0 4% 0 4% 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— , Manilla, June- Aug. “J2”........ 21 10 21 10 | Best heavy. ox and heuer... L 9 © 0 0 
: ia {78 728 °#0 UTE (per ton)— aia f 0 353 0 38 

Canadian 180 0 80 0 elt. tecmin Chl HARB. Best cow’ . sbinnphinianeabaes 1 0 4 0 4 

New Zealand ........00000seee0eee 69 0 67 O nerey en ee 17/0/0  16/10/0 eM Ec Jf 0 454 O 45 
5 < Lt. nde e | 0 614 UV O4 

English Cheddars ............ d : one | | re ; aie 16/1613 16/50 . 

L ; ons | ; po | INDIGO (per lb.)— . . 
| SISAL, (per ton)— s 5 0 5 0 
Dutch f32 0 51 0 | » \ i , i rn bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine 4 0 
- saoteaspessesoesssscszessosoos | GQ QO ST 0 | African, June-Aug. ............ ok 7 0 7 9 .. # . 9 
‘4 | LEATHER (per lb.)— 
COCOA (per cwt.)— | SILK (per Ib.)— s. d s. d. | , 

Accra, ££ sf 22 6 22 6 SRO. cncecteusperere icsvintadeial : 7 3 Sole Bends, 8/14 1b. .......00.06 4 : a ; - 

op Boke ccccscccssscceeseseseses . 22 0 22 0 . 0 3 6 3 | \ 

A a J 38 0 38 O FADER nocvenevserenerssceersceronvecens { 7 0 7 0 | Bark Tanned Sole .. J 2 = 2 > 

\46 0 46 0 | Italian, raw, fr. Milan = ; ; 0 ; ° es 7 

I J . . 3 : | WOOL (per Ib.) — Ll 7 4 a 3 j Shoulders from DS Hides ; J > > : 5 

COFFEE (per cwt.)— . — ot a ee at Ll | I WSd , es = 
* or i - incoln hog, washe 10 10 | » ng. OF O. a0. ' 

Santos supr. c. & f. ..... — -" 0 29 6 Queensland, scd. super abe. 23 23 | . ; ; 

3 6 0 42 0 N.S.W. greasy, super combg ’ an 3ellies from DS do J . 

Costa Rica, medium to good ot 65 62 0 NZ. —aiaeeh, Yin as . . 3ellies from DS d . 0 6 0 6 

saan f 46 0 45 0 . a Crossbred 40-44.. 12 12 | Eng. or WS do J : : 0 6 

YA, TROGIUMT cn ecncenccceccnvee 2 0 70 0 ops— Bx £ 26 » \ ‘ 0 38 
EGGS (per 120)— ——— ~~ — ; > = \ a7 Dressing Hides ; J 1 1 

English (15-1512 Ib.) .......+0.-. fil 9 12 6 Crossbred 48's ........ 16l, 16 a. * 

L _ 2 12 9 » 46's 16 15l2 Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 1b. perdoz.4 4 6 4 

Danish (1522 Ib.) .......-00000000. 10 6 in 

4 a soy } { il 0 10 9 MINERALS PETROLEUM PRODUCTS per gall.)— 
RUIT— COAL (per ton)— s. d 2: Motor Spi:it No. 1, London 1 6 l 6 
‘ eure n, Amer. rid. bri. Lond yi l 
Oranges, Jaffa ............ boxes { | Welsh, best Admiralty J 19 6 19 : | ; a an to ta ee ts 7 " 
os \ «<< Le 
= x. instal. Thames— 
>» Brazilian ... boxes 4 15 ; 7 : | Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne. 20 6{ . . emacs : O 3354 O 354f 
co. ¢ a9 Diesel e000 O 4'ot O + 
Zemons, Malega .........tgcneesd 18 9 16 9 Sheffield, best house, at pits . 24 . eed ae bias 
ose d 123 0 23 0 STE cal ; L2 Vv 24 0 | ROSIN (per ton)— (12 
[130 | IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— eel 1300 13 0/0 
» a ae boxes 4 13 ( .. 6 Pig Cleveland No. 3, d/d. 109 0 1090 oO — 1175/0 17/5/0 
Apples, Am barrel a i 265 0 265 0 | RUBBER (per lb.) , ee 
ppies, er. (var. ... barre s{ - “° | bay , ; *° “02 6 202 6 St. ribbed s d sheet 05 0 5 
\ ae ee Tinplates . ~ pero £16 21 ¢ kine hard Para 05 0 6 . 
a = (var.).... boxes = - —— METALS (per ton)— | SHELLAC (per cwt.)— f36 0 7 0 
7 y f34'89 33/18 I'N Orange - 3 
Grapes, Almeria ..... ... barrels { Standard cash ....... ieaiindiiaal 134100 34/0 9 alti | 39 0 40 
an J 3413/9 34/2 per Cwt.j— 
Grapefruit, Jaffa J 10 9 10 9 Three months ......... 9) 341510 a 6 London town 18 0 18 @ 
pe 114 3 14 3 T \ 439 
in— Re 
LARD (per cwt.)— Seondard Ca .....00000000s0008 - spe nniione a, 3x8 td. 21/1510 
is i 5 Vif 017 00 Swedish u,s 5»* perstd. 2 29 21/15/0 
Irish, finest bladders ............ { : : $2 : Three months J 171/15/0172/0/0 » 2lox7 ” 2150 2! + 
2 2 GO | _— TRC] MMONEDS ... see rercerreeee 1720/0 172/50 cS 2x4 ma 18.150 18/15/90 
Epo cnsencdseses. — . { > ee me Lead, soft toreign— f13/6/3 13/63 Canadian Spruce, Dis. - 22/15/0 22 15 0 
suleun se > SS CARR ccccocccccccccccccesccesces “41389 13/7%6 Pitchpine ; perload 1100 I1/0/0 
r ib.— 5 \5 Rio Deals ............... perstd. 35/00 5 

Black Lampong (in Bond) ...... 0 212 0 25, | een ee Seee Teak... per load 270.0 2 0/0 
» - (Duty paid) ... 0 253 O 314 a my G.O.B.— 12/76 12/6/3 Honduras Mahogany logs c.ft. 0/12/0 0/12/90 

White Muntock (in Bond) O 355 O 354 | ape peeeteatenetorecos ee { 12 89 12 7 English Oak Planks .. - oe/9 0/6/0 

> - eit 0 
O 37g O 37% Aluminium, ingots and bars .... 10000 100/0/0 English Ash Planks... ” 0/7/0 = -0/7/0 
» Ps (Duty paid) . : =e - rolling billets ........ _102/0/0 102/0/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 8 Nickel, home and export 180,00 180/0/0 Pree 21/12'6 22/2/6 
: , 8 6 8 6 “ “* seeeeeee"") 1850/0 185/00 Rape, refined .............0000055. 33/0/0 33/0/0 
SIE casncnebcnscececcses 10 0 9 6 Antimony, Chinese ........-...-+- 56/0'0 55/0/0 Cotton-seed, crude ................ 17/0/0 17/0/0 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 58/0/0 56/0/0 Coconut, crude sesssesccsseee 15/15/0 15/12/6 

Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. s. d. s. d. Palm .. . . 13/2/6 12/17/6 

c.if. U.K./Cont. ......... S$ ib 5 3 Wolfram, Chinese ......per unit { 440 48 0 Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng. ......  9/5/0 —-9/5/0 
, peers 2 47 0 51 0 | Oil Seeds, Linseed— 

REFINED London— ; fe.aks «a 6 | a veces 10/17/6 11/2/6 
SEED cccnccecconcees . s : Platinum, refined ...... peroz. 6/12/6 6/12/6 Calcutta ... kpicninpniasssenshs Ct, ae 
Ti cetieletiestinssbnenoesetecsts ea Quicksilver ..........+: per 76 Ib. { 13/18/0 13/180 sd. 8. d. 

: 9 (13/18,6 13/186 Turpentine ............ percwt. 31 3 31 3 

Weeks ended and June 2nd and 9th t These prices are for fuel oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do not 


include the Government tax. 
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COMMODITY STATISTICS 


Coal 


CoaL Output (’000 tons) 





| 
Week ended Jan.—May 
District | { - 
— June 
| 28 4, 1937 1938 
| 1938 | 1938 
| 
Northumberld.| 302:1' 256:°0) 5,831-8) 5,896°5 
Durham ...... | 672°2' 643-4!) 13,412-3 14,276°4 
Yorkshire - | 816°5) 823-0 19,103-0 19,660-9 
Lancs,Cheshire 
and N. Wales.| 347°8; 338°5| 7,450°3) 7,587°9 
Derby, Notts& 
Leicester ... | 557°6| 560°7| 14,614-1) 14,935-2 
Stafis, Worcs, | 
Salop & War- | 
wick .. 386-3) 382-1) 8,567-2) 8,799°1 
South Wales & 
Monmouth | 740°8) 735:°0) 15,157:6) 16,238°4 
Other English | | 
districts* ... | 107°5 104°5|} 2,221-3) 2,413°5 
Scouand ...... } 587-2) 572-1) 13,472-0; 13,239°5 
Total ... | 4,518-0 4,415 3) 99,829 -6|103047°4 


| 


* Including Cumberland, 
and Kent. 


Cotton 


Gloucester, Somerset, 


Raw Corton delivered to Spinners 








(7000 bales) 
= | ) ‘ 
| Week | Total 
| ended Deliveries 
| 
Variety | | | 
z. 1, | Aug. 1, 
_™ re “a. 1937- 
| : *. | June ll, June 10 
5938 | 1950 |" 1997 |" 1998 
American ...... 23:4 11°4 1,058 1,082 
Brazilian ......... | ae oe 328 248 
Peruvian, etc.... 2:1 0-8 26 102 
Egyptian ...... 5-8 1:7 364 303 
Sudan Sakel 2:3 1:3 142 125 
East Indian 11:6 1:6 496 325 
Other countries 2:7 1:4 190 150 
Total / 51:6 | 19-9 2,704 2,335 


Foods 


WoRLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
_(000 quarters) 
































Week ended Season to 
June ; June | June | June 
4, ll, 12, ll, 
; __ 1.1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
From— | | 
N. America......... 488! 664 23,741, 20,795 
A t and 
"Ornguay....0-..-. 178, 136! 19,476) 7,377 
DORE vedce<ccceee 254 546 11,930 14,352 
ON ae 20 60 11; 5,126 
Desabe and dist. . 51 = —_ 6,142 
nc duliddasoudes 45 1,265; 1,278 
Other Countries .. a a 2,030; 1,278 
‘ MOB vsscdscsciis | 1,036} 1,481/ 67,862) 55,761 
o- } j 
SUES siiakiveodseudens 244 312) 15,853) 13,760 
“ Orders | 244 484! 18,024) 12,327 
France ........ | 5 41; 1,407) 801 
Belgium ... | 61 94) 4,190) 4,442 
Holland 135 32} 2,206! 2,846 
| 20 108; 5,179 997 
Greece cnvaebueescone 4 47; 1,755) 2,126 
Scandinavia ........ 34 27; 1,770)| 1,441 
Austria, etc.......... 31 39} 1,946; 1,832 
Other European | | 
Countries ........ | 4, 12) 2,202) 3,194 
Ex-European | 
Countries ........ } 254 285) 13,330) 10,995 
a | 1,036) 1,481, 67,862! 55,761 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 
_(000 quarters) 


Week ended From Apr. 1 to 

















From June June | June , June 

> > 12, ll, 

i __|1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
BE. Nctarvnseons | 332 269, 9, 179} 1,155 
Atlantic America ... 618 803 | 4,534 
Danube Region ...... 114 = 130) 1,094) 1,595 
S. & E. Africa......... 4 2} 185} 29 
Indo-China, etc. ... | 33 30) 43) 217 
ro ' 1,101 1,234! 10,501! 7,530 


SALES OF BRITISH CEREALS 


Week ended 


From Aug. 1 to 
= — oa 
| June 4, June 11, 


| June 11, 
1938 1938 1938 
! 


68,277; 113,255 10,518,789 10,569,325 


June 12, 
1937 


Wheat...cwt. 


OTHER Foops—(contd.) 








Week ended 
| June 4, June 11, 
1938 1938 
CorFEE (contd.) : | 
D/d for home consumption 2,785 1,701 
ONE hencincnssancedeces 2,060 1,517 
Stocks, end of week....... 146,711 | 147,894 
Other kinds—Landed...... 564 1,762 
»  D/dfor home consn. 3,498 3,424 
a  eenehen 604 435 
* Stocks end of week. | 118,697 115,517 
MEAT: | 
Supplies at Smithfield (tons) : 
; 1M is@ersaeieerae | 8,603; 7,351 
Beef and veal ............00 | 4,888 3,981 
Mutton and lamb ; 2,581; 2,551 
Pork and bacon ‘ 681 | 495 
RR 453 | 591 
PEPPER : 
Movements in Lond. (tons) : | 
Black—Landed............... eee | 
2 Delivered.........00+ | 10 | 3 
oe Stocks, end of week.| 1,926 | 1,937 
White—Landed ............ .- “seen 2 | 5 
a Delivered ......... 46 | 29 
= Stocks, end of week| 9,476 | 9,437 
SuGar: | 
Movements, London and | 
Liverpool (tons) : | | 
Dio ccpiiisiiinatcs 16,519 | 14,903 
I chennai 15,281 | 14,148 
Stocks, end of week ...... | 182,751 | 185,560 
TEA . o | 
on ‘ -)e 
ee | aaet = 
a iiscnnexceianameaanen | 45393 | ase 
Citta cminniaeiconinl | 27,846 
SN a icachciniiainhdiiouuipiidiinds | 4,332 * 
NG in cnsnciachalitnds 254 - 
, Fee | 6,371 ; 
TEL sccéasnscsqussannn | 84,388 


* Weeks ended June 2. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL _ 


Week ended 


June 4, 


| June 11, 
| 1938 1938 
= ' — 
Beem oc cccccncsecssenssses tons 2,088 977 
i idenanenaseces tons | 774 789 
Stocks, end of week ....... tons | 87,837 | 87,926 








Barley...cwt. 3,413 1,622 10,320,712 10,289,431 7 7 
Metals Oats. cwt.| 22,826 26,492) 2,192,380, 2,162,811 WorLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
(7000 tons) 
SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE <n ___ OTHER Foops _ | Week ended | From Jan 1 to 
- | Week ended — 
Vee y a | 
Week ending From Jan. 4 7 7, | June | June | June | June 
1 to June | June 4, June 11, l"4 | 11, | 12, | 11, 
| June 8, | June 15, | 15, 1938 j 1938 1938 1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
| 1938 1938 i" , | 
_ BACON: , iene | = 
To on Arrivals in London (bales) : rgentine to 
atin | aa ea A platen eet 12,971 | 13,301 U.K. and Orders 6-7] ... 314-0 160-3 
rine 1.785 1.750 38.025 Canadian ..,...ccccccsccccccee | 6,293 5,549 Continent ... 53-5 9-8 277°8 339°8 
. aod 3 250 3800 151,000 Dutch  .....cccccccscccccccsece | 2,015 1,946 U.S.A. and Canada ‘ wee j472-4 [152-3 
Onaiees 2700 3.925 128.025 REIN occceaasacsccente ot Jae 1,389 Australia, Brazil, 
—_ — 7 FREED ccnnsscsscovecseccesznes | 2,300 | 2,702 WADE wideecanedenns i ato} so POP aes 
e - Cocoa: | Calcutta to— i | 
Movements in Lond. (bags): | U.K. and Orders... | 1:7) 5°4/ 48:2 | 35-1 
7 , REN ccseseuucdioniwranseceess 9,607 3,412 Continent ......... 0-1 ead 0:7 
U.K. Stocks D/d for home consumption 4,954 4,393 Bombay to— 
J ~ BNE saveccasnsansncenwine | 419 50 U.K. and Orders... 5-9 7-3 | 23-1) 71-2 
June 4, | June 11, _ Stocks, end of week ...... |} 85,927 | 85,119 Continent ......... 0-1 0-1 7:6| 3-3 
1938 1938 COFFEE : | Madras to U.K. . oes ose 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.) : India to— | 
Brazilian—Landed . 2 1] Ecc E xcd Flew & BG 4-3 
Copper (Br. official w’houses): Tons rons 99 D/d for home « consn. j 335 138 Ri incibadcaneands ° ace 
Refined.... sd 6,664 6,319 = Bapere ...... ce | ee 
Rough : 26,585 26,937 _33 Stocks, en d of week.. 2,535 2,638 —|—_—_—__ -__—- 
Tin (London and L iverpo ol)... | 5,764 5,847 Central and S. American : i ern 27°8 | 22:6 1162:1,777°-7 
| DM icidatsckadseruscecs | 4,606 4,396 
. ~ ve) ~ 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
June 8, June 15, June 8, June 15, June 8, June 15, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents METALS (per Ib.) —cont. Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, July............ 72! 8014 Tin, N.Y., Straits spot ......... 38°50 39-00 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. 
Winnipeg. July ......... 1007 109 Lead, N. Y., _ eteeccecccccone 4°00 4:00 Cotton, Am. Mid., June......... 7°95 8-20 
Maize, Chicago, July .. 5634 57), Spelter, E ast t. Louis, spot... 4-00 4:00 Lard, Chicago, July San 8-12!2 8-42l9 
Oats, Chicago, July 2614 26°8 : oo ; Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
Rye, C coo. pals ceeiehilinee an 547g MISCELLANEOUS ( er Ib.) — 33 deg. to 33-90, at well, 
Barley, Winnipeg, July ee 54) Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, July ...... 4°21 4°28 per barrel... 116 116 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot lil 12 
METALS S (per a a Rio, OS gp OS 434 434 Do. do. July 1134 12} 
Copper, N -Y., Domestic spot.. 8321p 8 37); Santos, No.4 ......... 73 74 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 
Producers’ export 8 60 8 65 Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot... 7-98 8-33 96 deg., spot ...... iadiesiiaens 2:70 2:70 
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THERE is little change in the reports 
from industrial centres, some of which 
are still affected by the Whitsuntide 
holidays. In both the coal and iron and 
Steel industries inquiry has shown a 
slight improvement, but new business 
still remains very small. Activity in 
heavy steel and engineering continues at 
a high level in most districts but in the 
lighter sections of the industry demand 
is falling off. The renewal of the Con- 
tinental Steel Cartel is expected to have 
some effect upon forward buying. The 
textile trades show no signs of an early 
improvement in activity, though the 
cotton yarn market has been slightly 
more active. The jute industry is still 
suffering from uncertainty due to the 
Indian situation. 


Coal 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The market 
is quiet, with little new business, and 
certain collieries have to curtail pro- 
duction. There is no sign of immediate 
improvement in the Northumberland 
Steam coal section, home trade is dis- 
appointing and there is little overseas 
inquiry. Durham local industrial trade 
is fairly steady, but foreign buyers take 
no interest in the market. Patent oven 
coke is dull in the absence of inquiry 
from abroad and from the home trade. 


* 


Glasgow.— Dull and inactive con- 
ditions continue in the Scottish coal 
market. The collieries have some con- 
tract business to provide a basis of 
operations, but new inquiry is not brisk, 
and short-time working is necesary to 
keep stocks within manageable volume. 
Round coal is most affected by prevail- 
ing conditions, but in general sized fuel 
is moving relatively well. In Fifeshire 
doubles and singles are readily available. 
There is little indication of an early im- 
provement in export business, and in 
the home market the household demand 
is notably curtailed. 


* 


Cardiff.— Business in Cardiff con- 
tinues quiet. Shipments in the foreign 
and coastwise trades dropped last week 
by over 50,000 tons compared with the 
previous week, due, however, to the 
Whitsuntide holidays, for the total of 
297,900 tons was 58,300 tons more than 
in the Whit week of 1937. This week 
stocks have been slightly reduced. Ex- 
ports in the five months ended May 
total about 8,200,000 tons, compared 
with 8,300,000 tons a year ago. Prices 
are nominally unchanged, and for the 
best large steam grades they are steady 
to firm. Discussions are impending be- 
tween British exporters and French im- 
porters, but the French railways are 
unlikely to order any further South 
Wales steam coals until the autumn, 
and the quantity then may not exceed 
one-tenth of normal requirements owing 
to their heavy stocks and the pressure 
in favour of the consumption of 
French coals. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.—- There is no improve- 
ment in the market, and the general 
view is that substantial revival may be 
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delayed until the autumn. A few small 
lots of forge and foundry iron are dis- 
posed of for early delivery, but there 
is an absence of term contracts. Hema- 
tites continue in poor request with the 
exception of special qualities, which are 
moderately well taken up. There is little 
interest in finished iron. 

Active consumption of heavy basic 
Steel billets and acid qualities keeps de- 
mand reasonably good. Business in 
Stainless steel sheets, wire rods and in 
strips, continues on a satisfactory basis. 

There is a minimum of business in 
the market for iron and steel scrap 
Most prices are fixed until the end of 
September, but where the control does 
not operate there is a readiness to shade 
prices, without, however, much effect 
on buyers. 

* 


Middlesbrough. —As consumption 
of the iron which was imported some 
time ago by local foundries is proceed- 
ing more slowly than anticipated, there 
is no inducement for buyers to come 
into the market. Current production of 
foundry, hematite and basic pig iron 
is in excess of requirements, and stocks 
are accumulating in makers’ yards. 

It is now announced that official 
minimum prices for heavy steel scrap 
are established until the end of Septem- 
ber. 

Semi-finished steel producers and 
sheet makers are seeking orders, but 
the heavy steel producers are running 
well up to capacity. 

Coke producers are having difficulty 
in finding an outlet owing to the re- 
duced requirements. No business 1s re- 
ported in foreign ore, whilst arrivals 
under current contracts are being re- 
duced, imports into the Tees up to the 
middle of June being 75,000 tons, 
against 101,000 tons for the first fort- 
night of May. 

Shipments of finished steel from the 
Tees are keeping up remarkably well. 


* 


Giasgow.—There is little change 
in the West of Scotland. Neither steel- 
makers nor makers of semis have had 
heavy bookings, but there is still a fair 
amount of work on hand at the various 
plants, and it is expected that the re- 
newal of the Continental Steel Cartel 
and the stabilisation of prices will be 
followed by heavier buying for forward 
delivery. Structural engineers in Glas- 
gow and district have all been fully 
employed for many months and are still 
finding new business plentiful. During 
the present week they have booked quite 
an important tonnage, including some 
export business. There is continued 
activity at practically all the engineer- 
ing shops and manufacturing plants 
and a steady flow of new business. 


* 


Cardiff.—Production in the tin- 
plate industry continues at a little over 
one-third of capacity. Shipments up to 
June 9th show a decrease of 40 per cent. 
for the year. It is reported that in its 
revised form the International Agree- 
ment concedes to the new Belgian tin- 
plate works the Belgian inland trade, 
but does not allocate to it any export 
quota. Stocks of steel ingots are excep- 
tionally heavy, and more furnaces have 
been temporarily stopped. Prices are 
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nominally unchanged. Figures for pro- 
duction, stocks and shipments are given 
below. 


Tinplate Industry Statistics 
Week ended 
June 5, May 28, June 4, 


1937 1938 1938 
Production—per cent. of 
capacity « 334i 38-58 38:77 
Week ended 
June 8, June 2, June 9, 
1937 1938 1938 
lons Tons ons 
Shipments 10,518 1,356 4,403 
Stocks (warehouse and 
in vans 2,666 8,334 6,259 


Twenty-two Weeks ended 
June 8, 1937 June 9, 1938 
lons lons 


192,133 115,744 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester),—The Whit- 
suntide holidays have had the usual 
disturbing influence upon business. 
Large-scale curtailment of production 
in spinning and weaving continues, and 
it is many years since there were so 
many extra stoppages at Whitsuntide. 
Prices for American cotton have re- 
covered over 3d. per lb. from the low 
point touched at the end of May, partly 
as a result of the less favourable weather 
reports from the American belt, heavy 
rains having been experienced in cer- 
tain parts. There are very few indica- 
tions of any increase in world 


con- 
sumption. 
The yarn market has been more 


active. In the American section coarse 
counts have been sold on a freer scale 
than for some time. Ordinary weaving 
qualities in the Egyptian branch have 
been comparatively quiet, but some 
special contracts have been put through 
for the Continent. Although inquiry in 
Piece-goods has been of fair extent, only 
a limited business has been done. Some 
leading buyers are convinced that lower 
values are improbable and there has 
been an inclination to keep well covered. 


* 


Jute (Dundee).—The jute trade is 
still quiet. Buyers appear to be afraid 
to operate with any degree of freedom 
in view of the uncertainty of the future. 
It is rumoured that there are prospects 
of an early settlement of the working 
hours’ problem in India, but nothing 
definite is known. The owners of a very 
small percentage of the looms refuse 
to co-operate with the majority, One 
of the principal outside mills con- 
sented to sign the agreement under 
which it is proposed that mills should 
work 45 hours per week, except the 
smaller ones with less than 250 looms, 
which would be allowed to work 54 
hours. 

The price of raw jute has fallen since 
the last report, particularly that of the 
new crop, which is being sold at about 
20s. discount on old crop rates for 
Daisee. Spinners remain uninterested in 
the fibre. The quantity of jute in view 
for Dundee this season is approximately 
360,000 bales less than at this time last 
season. ‘The Government is helping the 
trade by placing large orders for sand- 
bags, and a total of 275 million bags 
is required for delivery at the rate of 
two million bags per week. Ordinary 
trade is quiet, but spinners and manu- 
facturers are adhering to their prices. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


IMPORTANCE IN 


WORLD ECONOMY 


CLOSER LINK WITH EGYPT 


MARQUIS DE VOGUE’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of the Suez Canal Company was 
held, on Monday, the 13th instant, in Paris. 

M. le Marquis de Vogiié (chairman of the board of directors) 
presided. 

The Chairman said: —Ladies and Gentlemen,—The report you 
have just heard reflects the extraordinary confusion of economic con- 
ditions. ‘The incessant variations of currencies, and the uncertainty 
affecting their inter-relations, weigh heavily on the general position; 
the task of those who have to manage an international undertaking 
like yours, and translate into figures the record of its activities, 
becomes each day more difficult. 

These complications naturally strengthen the position of your board 
in the policy of considered wisdom which they have always followed, 
and which you have never failed to approve. You will again agree 
with them, I think, that the obligation to ensure in such conditions 
the satisfactory functioning of so important a service as the Suez 
Canal calls more than ever for prudence, as do the decisions of those 
who are responsible for it, decisions of which the effect, direct or in- 
direct, may be felt far and wide and in the future. The comparatively 
important allocations which are submitted to you correspond to these 
preoccupations, 


EFFICIENT WORKING OF THE CANAL 


The report has given you all the necessary information on the 
present state of the Canal. Its width, its depth, the rectifying of 
curves, the precautions taken for the passing of ships, in a word, the 
technique of Canal navigation, meet the needs and the present ten- 
dencies of shipping, and guarantee the maximum security to transiting 
ships. 

There remains, however, one difficult point: that is, the channel 
which gives access from the open sea to the port of Port Said. The 
39 feet depths corresponding to the average depth of the Canal are 
found only at more than five miles from the shore, and tend to become 
still more distant. One can imagine the care exacted by a cutting 
330 feet wide excavated for this distance in order to be constantly 
protected against sand brought by the storms which arise from time 
to time in this region, or from the silt continually deposited by the 
Nile. We have decided, in full agreement with the “‘ Commission 
Consultative Internationale des Travaux,” to try a more modern type 
of dredger which has proved its worth elsewhere and which would be 
intended to replace our present plant; the latter, in any case, will have 
to be renewed in the near future. 

It does not take much reflection to understand the expenses to 
which our obligations put us, and to understand that the efficient 
functioning of the Canal comes before all other considerations. 


SERVICES RENDERED TO SHIPPING 


It is again for a reason dictated by circumstances, and in which 
the well-considered interest of your company coincides with the 
general welfare, that your board are considering a fresh reduction in 
transit dues. It is a good policy to decrease as far as possible the 
cost of the service rendered by the Suez Canal to shipping, in order 
to retain its custom. On the other hand, one must not lose sight of 
the fact that in carrying out a public service it is the duty, as much 
as the interest, of the concessionaire to watch over the interest of the 
users. If your company has not been confronted with the difficulties 
experienced by other companies having concessions for public ser- 
vices, it is because it has never abused its rights. 

Proof has again been given recently of the importance of the 
Suez Canal in world economy by the publicity given to its name 
during the negotiations between Great Britain and Italy. Most 
fanciful information has been spread as to the presumed intentions 
of the contracting powers regarding the management of your com- 
pany, the apportionment of its shares, the fixing of its tariffs, and 
the defence of the Canal. From all these unfounded rumours only 
one fact has emerged. Great Britain and Italy have affirmed their 
loyalty to the Convention of 1888, which guarantees, in all cases, the 
neutrality of the Canal and liberty of transit. 


EGYPTIAN DIRECTOR’S APPOINTMENT 


To the respective rights of Egypt and of the company, and of the 
duties arising therefrom, the Agreement between the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment and ourselves has given the character of a friendly collabora- 
tion. ‘The appointment to the board of a first Egyptian director, 
and soon of a second, the admission of Egyptian employees on our 
administrative staff in Egypt, our important contribution to the 
expenses, both temporary and permanent, in which her new regime 
has involved Egypt, all these steps marked the beginning of a period 
of work in common which can but produce happy results. Thus 
your company sees itself becoming still more closely bound to the 
country of which the Suez Canal is one of the gems. 

From this brief explanation you will see that the present position 
of your company can be considered satisfactory, and that the future 
is shaping favourably. You will also see a proof of the care your 
board devote, in the general interest, to the furtherance of the 
material and moral interests entrusted to them. 

The meeting unanimously approved all the resolutions presented 
by the board. 





ANNUAL 


The following are extracts from the directors’ report :— 

In 1937, shipping through the Canal was more active than ever 
before, even during 1929, which had previously been the best year. 

Consequently, the receipts for the year would have been much 
higher than those for 1936 if your company, continuing the policy 
it has always followed, had not, on two occasions, allowed the users 
of the Canal to benefit by these favourable circumstances; the reduc- 
tion of 6d. in the transit dues on July 1, 1936, and that of 1s. on 
April 1, 1937, have had their effect on the receipts for 1937, one 
during the whole year and the other for nine months. As a result, 
these receipts, expressed in Egyptian pounds, are smaller by nearly 
5 per cent. than those of 1936. As, on the other hand, the new 
charges undertaken by your company under the Agreement concluded 
with the Egyptian Government have increased expenses by about 


REPORT 


8 per cent., the net profits for the year, expressed in Egyptian pounds, 
show a decrease of about 11 per cent. against 1936. 

We propose that the gross revenue of the “ Action de Capital” 
shall be fixed at 820 francs, an increase on last year of 36.6 per 
cent. The surplus available would permit the allocation of 15 million 
francs to the insurance and contingencies fund and the same amount 
to each of the two sinking funds, buildings and renewal of plant. 
We feel that the important rise in prices fully justifies these three 
allocations. 

The results of the first months of the current year show a decrease 
of traffic of only about 5 per cent. in comparison with the corre- 
sponding period of 1937, which was exceptionally good. 

In so far as it is possible to make a forecast based on this fact, on 
the present trend of trade and on the hope of a stability of the 
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exchange round about its present level, we contemplate taking a 
further step on the way constantly followed by your company, and 
giving the shipping community the benefit of a further reduction in 
dues before the end of the year. 

The agreement arrived at with the Egyptian Government, of which 
we have kept you informed during the last two years, has been ratified 
by Parliament; for several months past it has been put into effect 
in a spirit of close and confident collaboration. The expenses for 
the year show, as we have already indicated, the charge of the annuity 
of £300,000 fixed in this agreement. Since January Ist last we have 
commenced engaging Egyptian staff on the agreed terms, and we 
have had the pleasure of seeing the first Egyptian director join your 
beard. 


INCREASE IN TRAFFIC 


Traffic through the Canal in 1937 reached 6,635 transits, repre- 
senting 36,491,000 tons met register. These figures exceed all 
previous ones. This result is due in part to the activity of the Italo- 
Abyssinian traffic, still very great, at least during the first half-year, 
but whatever the increase brought by this traffic, it was nevertheless 
smaller than that of the previous year, and, everything considered, it 
is to normal traffic that the 1937 increase of 12.7 per cent. over 1936 
is in fact due. 

The analysis of the net tonnage shows an important decrease of 
924,000 tons in the transit of warships and troopships. On the other 
hand, all categories of merchant ships have increased. 

The weight of goods through the Canal has reached 32,776,000 
tons, thus showing the considerable increase of 7,220,000 tons, or 
27.5 per cent. over that of 1936. European exports show propor- 
tionately less advance than European imports, as shown by the 
respective increases of transits in the two directions, i.e. 15 per cent. 
from North to South and 35 per cent. from South to North. If we 
examine the distribution of traffic by countries of origin or destina- 
tion beyond Suez, we notice that they have all shared in the increase 
mentioned above. In particular, Australian traffic via Suez, which 
had greatly decreased in 1936, experienced an appreciable revival. 
The diversion of this traffic via the Cape of Good Hope was less 
important than in the previous year. If it is true that the reductions 
granted by the company are not unconnected with this return to the 
Suez route, it must also be attributed in part to the effect of favour- 
able economic circumstances, and especially of a period of relatively 
hizh freights. 


TREND OF WORLD TRADE 


If the results of 1937 are particularly favourable, the year has 

een none the less marked by a reversal of economic tendencies, 
putting an end to a period of progress which has lasted for more than 
four years. 

The economic slowing down first showed itself as customarily by 
a fall in raw material prices, which was felt already in March and 
April, 1937. Industrial production, affected in its turn between 
June and September, carried in its wake a reduction of world trade, 
which had reached its peak during the second quarter, and which 
declined progressively to a level which for the first quarter of 1938 
was 10 per cent. lower than that of the second quarter of 1937. This 
falling off of world trade has had, as inevitable corollary, an appre- 
ciable reduction in freights and, since the first months of 1938, an 
increase of laid-up tonnage. 

Trade via Suez has followed the evolution of world trade. For the 
first four months of 1938 the reduction of this traffic as compared 
with the corresponding months of 1937 has reached 10.8 per cent., 
and it is not possible at the moment to foresee, in the coming months, 
a reversal of this tendency to fall. 

For the Suez Canal, 1938 has accordingly started under conditions 
less favourable than the preceding year, and it is therefore prudent 
policy to expect, for the figures of net tonnage through the Canal in 
1938, a total result slightly below that of 1937. 

The full report may be obtained upon application at the Company’s 
Enquiry Office, 6 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 





Orders for the publication in these columns of 
the reports of Company Meetings should be 
addressed to :— 

The Reporting Manager, 
Tue Economist, 
8 Bouverite Street, 
Fleet Street, 


Telephone : Gentral 8631 London, E.C.4 





ANTOFAGASTA (CHILI) AND BOLIVIA 
RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED TRAFFICS 


The fiftieth ordinary general meeting of the Antofagasta (Chili) 
and Bolivia Railway Company, Limited, was held, on the 14th 
instant, in London. 

Mr A. W. Bolden (chairman and managing director) said that 
theirs had been a fairly satisfactory life. For more than forty years 
they had continued to pay dividends on their ordinary capital, and, 
although in the past few years they might be said to have had a 
somewhat lean time, they could look back with some satisfaction 
upon their record. 

With regard to the operations of the year under review, they had 
carried considerably more traffic than in 1936 and had an increase 
in sterling receipts, which would have been much greater had they 
not experienced a further fall in the Bolivian exchange, which for 
the whole of the twelve months was calculated for their purposes at 
Bs.80 to the £, so that, in spite of some increase in the surcharge 
on the tariffs, not only did they not realise the benefit they should 
have done from the increased work—that is to say, the increased 
traffic—but they again had had to meet higher expenses through 
salaries and wages and the introduction of new social laws in Bolivia 
and in Chile. The net receipts showed an increase of £16,414 at 
£313,457. They had a disposable balance of £210,030, out of which 
they proposed to pay 3} per cent., less tax, on account of the arrears 
on the 5 per cent. cumulative preference stock, leaving three and a 
quarter years’ interest on that stock to be made up. In other words, 
the profits from their business and the income from their investments 
had been used to pay away interest and certain arrears on the cumu- 
lative preference stock to the extent of the total income. 

He hoped that sharcholders would think the result of the year’s 
operations satisfactory under all the circumstances and taking into 
account the possibilities that were open to them. 

He felt that there was a general development going on in Chile 
and Bolivia and that their railway had much to do in assisting this 
development. 

The report and accounts were adopted, a resolution moved by a 
shareholder to use certain reserves for dividend purposes being lost 
by a large majority on a show of hands. 


LISBON ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS, 
LIMITED 


NUMBER OF 





RECORD PASSENGERS 

The fortieth ordinary general meeting of the Lisbon Electric Tram- 
ways, Limited, was held, on the 15th instant, at 4 London Wall 
Buildings, London 

Mr Frederick W. Kerr, the chairman, in the course of his speech, 


said: —I am again pleased to be able to inform you that the traffic 
has been more than maintained; 125,863,595 passengers were carried 
during the past year, which is an increase of 3,807,113 over the 


preceding year, and constitutes a record. 

The revenue from all sources shows an increase of £14,561, but the 
expenses have gone up by £20,320; hence the profit as shown in the 
accounts for the year is £165,761, and is a decrease of £5,669 on 
the previous year. The increase in the working expenses is largely 
due to the higher price of coal and the greater car mileage which has 
been necessary in order to give an improved service. 

The board now has pleasure in recommending the declaration of 
a final dividend of 44 per cent. net on the ordinary shares 
of the year 1937. This, with the interim dividend that has been 


paid, makes 7} per cent. net for the year, and is at the same rate 
as before. 


in respect 


The improved services given require a substantial increase in the 
car mileage, and in 1937 alone this increase was 74 per cent. The 
first effect of so substantial an effort to improve the service must be 
an increase in the operating costs, but gradually, as the benefits of the 
improved service become appreciated by the public, we expect to see 
an increase in the number of passengers using the system. That in- 
crease for 1937 was over 34 millions, and, while it was not sufficient 
to cover the increased costs incurred, we are encouraged to continue 
our efforts to improve the service and confirmed in our opinion that 
taking a long view the policy now outlined is in the best interests of 
the shareholders. 

I am pleased to say our relations with both the Government and 
the Camara continue to be on a friendly footing. On the whole I 
think the record of the past year may be considered satisfactory, and 
from this year’s returns I see no reason to anticipate any material 
change in the current year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD VOLUME OF TRADE 


The fiftieth annual ordinary general meeting of this company 
was held, on the 16th instant, at Station Street, Nottingham. 

The Right Hon. Lord Trent, chairman of directors, said :— 

Our trading profit, after providing for contributions to staff 
pensions funds, management remuneration, and income tax, and 
also after deducting £36,000 for our National Defence Contribution, 
amounts to £940,332, against £966,116, a decrease of £25,784. 

The net balance, after charging al] these items, amounts to 
£762,625, a decrease of £37,273. 

After payment of all preference and preferred ordinary dividends, 
and of four quarterly dividends of 6 per cent., less tax, on ordinary 
shares, we have a balance of £281,875, which, together with the 
balance brought forward, amounts to £598,862, as pared with 
£617,238 last year. Your directors recommend the payment of a 
bonus of 3d. per share, free of income tax, on the ordinary shares> 
absorbing £80,000. 


RESERVE FUND 


Your directors do not consider it necessary to increase the general 
reserve fund at the present time, but in view of the trend of taxation, 
and the even heavier burdens foreshadowed in the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s Budget speech, they recommend a transfer of £50,000 
to taxation reserve. In addition, they recommend the transfer of 
£72,132 to frechold property reserve, £16,772 to works development 
reserve, £33,228 to overseas development fund, leaving to be carried 
forward to next year £346,730. 

The company’s holdings of Government Securities have now been 
finally disposed of, resulting in a capital profit of £56,140, and your 
directors recommend that from this sum a special cash capital distri- 
bution of 2d. per share (not subject to tax) be made to ordinary share- 
holders. This will absorb £53,333, and it is proposed that the 
balance of £2,807 be divided amongst the various Boots’ benevolent 
funds at the directors’ discretion. 

Our subsidiary companies have continued to make progress, 
although they also have suffered from the necessity of paying N.D.C. 
During the year we have opened 31 new shops and closed three, so 
that on the 3lst March we had 1,180 branches. 


A POLICY OF CAUTION 


At the general meeting in 1933, I said: ‘‘ Our aim is to build a 
well-established sound business, and not to show figures merely 
to influence the market price of our shares.”” That remains our aim 
and our policy. It would have been easy and popular to distribute 
a larger proportion of our profits, but your directors feel strongly 
that the times in which we are living are too uncertain to justify a 
departure from the policy we have followed in recent years of accumu- 
lating and conserving our resources. 

Reference should be made to the great new factory at Beeston for 
the manufacture of dry goods, which is almost completed and is 
already in partial operation. It was designed by Sir Owen Williams 
on similar principles to the neighbouring “ wets” factory. The 
Beeston factories will constitute, from the point of view of aptness 
for function, probably the finest group of factory buildings in this 
country, if not, indeed, in this hemisphere. 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT 


The wholesale connection at home has continued to expand and 
the export figures show a material increase. Our action in increasing 
the number of representatives in India has been justified by a steadily 
increasing sale of our products in India, Burma, Malaya and Siam. 

Following a visit paid by the head of our wholesale and export 
department to Egypt, Palestine, Syria and the Sudan, agencies were 
arranged and extended in those markets, with results that up to date 
have been most encouraging. 

During the year, also, our trade in Canada and South Africa has 
shown healthy development and our medical specialities are enjoying 
a growing demand in these Dominions. 


NEW ZEALAND 


With regard to New Zealand, your directors are quite satisfied 
with the steady progress which our two pioneer branches in Auckland 
and Wellington have made in all sections. We have not yet been able 
to open further branches in New Zealand owing to the Government’s 
conservative policy in regard to the pharmaceutical industry, but 
with public opinion on our side we have every hope that restrictions 
on our progress in the Dominion will gradually be removed. 


AND NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS 


RECORD SALES 

The total volume of trade, number of prescriptions dispensed, and 
numbers of customers, all reached record figures. In fact, we had 
over 169,000,000 sales transactions, that is 3} millions a week—and 
dispensed 150,000 prescriptions a week—and this in spite of the 
absence of any widespread epidemic. 

Business has continued to expand, although not to a sufficient 
extent to offset increased taxation combined with increased expenses. 
Every effort is made to cope with the highly important problem of 
keeping expenditure within due limits, but wages, rents, rates, 
freights, fuel, lighting, raw materials of all kinds, in fact all our 
essential costs, have shown an upward trend. In a few instances, 
we have been compelled to put up our prices, but as a general rule, 
we have been at pains not to pass on to the public the extra cost of 
bottles, containers, etc. 


REVIEW OF PROGRESS 


The figures I have put before you concerning our progress, our 
profits and our resources, judged by any other standard than our 
own, and in view of all the circumstances, might be considered 
satisfactory. But I should not be frank with you if I did not say 
that your directors would have greatly preferred, in this our Jubilee 
year, to report in addition to record figures of sales transactions, 
staff employed and branches working, profits and prospects which 
would justify a larger distribution to the shareholders or special 
concessions to the staff, or both. 

If the shareholders have not had an increase of dividend it is fair 
to recall that the present rate of dividend has been maintained for 
several years and was not reduced in the years of bad trade. 


COLLABORATION WITH SCIENTISTS 


We have continued to conduct our medical and scientific research 
work in close collaboration with distinguished research workers 
in the universities, hospitals and other insututions. Their advice 
has been invaluable, particularly in connection with our range of 
special medical products, which has been extended during the past 
year. At the same time, we make our own contribution to the 
medical research work of the nation by contributing or loaning 
chemicals or apparatus to other research laboratories, by providing 
our consultants with qualified research workers to extend the scope 
of knowledge in special fields, and by placing the results of our own 
investigations and experiments in the common pool. In these and 
other ways we keep abreast of current medical discoveries and play 
our part in the development of scientific knowledge. 


A. R. P. 

During the year, with the eager co-operation of Lord Mayors, 
Mayors and the local authorities, we have displayed our model 
gas-protected room, accompanied by explanatory talks, in some 80 
cities and towns throughout the country. Some 300,000 persons 
have visited these displays and the publicity given to them in the 
Press has provided further valuable propaganda for A.R.P., of which 
the Home Office has expressed its deep appreciation. 


MINISTER OF HEALTH’S TRIBUTE 


On the occasion of the official celebration of the company’s 50th 
anniversary earlier this month in London, we were honoured by the 
presence of the Minister of Health, who, in paying an enthusiastic 
tribute to the founder of the company, expressed the view that to 
provide good shops giving good service for money and good con- 
ditions for the people who worked in them, was as public-spirited 
an action as any man could do. Mr Walter Elliot, in those words, 
I think, summed up the general principles that have guided and 
should continue to guide the policy of the company. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

While I have every reason to express the board’s complete con- 
fidence in the vitality and expansive powers of our company, the 
fortunes of a great retail business like ours must be intimately bound 
up with the purchasing power of the public, and that is a factor over 
which we have no control. It is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the 
trend of prevailing economic conditions. The future is too uncertain 
to warrant any expression of easy optimism, but on the other hand, 
the broad foundations of our business and the careful financial 
policy we have pursued over many years combine to place us in a 
powerful position to face as successfully in the future as we have done 
in the past any rough weather we may encounter. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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CALLENDER’S CABLE AND 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD RESULTS 
FIFTEEN PER CENT. DIVIDEND, PLUS BONUS 


The forty-second ordinary general meeting of Callender’s Cable 
and Construction Company, ‘Limited, was held on the 15th instant, 
at the Waldorf Hotel, London, Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bt., H.M.L., 
M.Inst.C.E. (the chairman of the company), presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said :—It is once more 
my happy position to present accounts which show the largest front- 
page figure, as we call our gross profits, in the history of the company. 

The excellent goodwill which the company enjoys, although it 
stands in the balance sheet as “ nil,” has again had the result that a 
large number of corporations have once more entrusted us with their 
annual contracts for mains cables, and during 1937 a record tonnage 
of copper was dealt with by the factory at Erith. 

To meet the demand for greater output and prompt delivery, we 
have during the past year substantially modified and increased the 
cabie factory at Erith. Part of the cost of doing so we have charged 
to “‘ Repairs and Maintenance,” but a very large sum has also been 
expended in erecting new shops, and our new armouring, testing, and 
packing shops are, we honestly believe, the best equipped and most 
spacious workshops of their kind in the world. The general effect is 
bound to have a beneficial result in economical manufacture. 


THIRTY PER CENT. INCREASE IN CABLE SALES 


It is at the Anchor Works, near Manchester, that the cables are 
manufactured which we employ in marine work. It is gratifying to 
note that the sale of ship-wiring cables for the year 1937 has been 
nearly 30 per cent. higher than in 1936 ; in fact, nearly all the leading 
shipbuilders order cables from Callenders. 

Your company has been favoured with an order for a quantity of 
cable for the new Cunard liner Queen Elizabeth, our share including 
the Ring Main Rubber Insulated Cable, and to date we have received 
orders for some miles of this and other cable for that well-known ship, 
This order, following experience of Callender Cable in the Queen 
Mary, is a very valuable indication of the merits of this special 
manufacture. 

After bringing in the balance from 1936 of £397,817, there is a net 
profit of £789,800. 

We recommend a distribution of the usual 15 per cent. dividend for 
the nineteenth year, and in addition for this year a special cash bonus 
of is. (5 per cent.) per £1 of ordinary stock. 


SIR TOM CALLENDER’S STATEMENT 


Sir T. O. Callender, J.P., in 
The company still maintains a first-class position. 
universal falling-off of general business throughout the world, we are 
still obtaining very satisfactory orders for our home trade and for all 
parts of the world, and our Eastern business is closely up to our 


seconding the resolution, said :— 


in antes af the 
In spite of the 


expectations. 

The volume of our home business has been well maintained. After 
a careful examination of the conditions, I am well satisfied with the 
business which this company is effecting in all parts of the world, 
Further, our old customers, many of whom have dealt with us for an 
unbroken period of more than forty years, have contracts running 
with us ; and new accounts are also being opened. 

I want to call special attention to the cables which we have supplied 
and the main laying work which we are now carrying out in Trinidad, 
in view of the fact that in my early days I and my father were instru- 
mental in developing the Pitch Lake of that island which has had such 
important results there. When I was last in Trinidad, and shortly 
afterward in America, I met all those interested, who gave me a hearty 
reception as one of the survivors of the old crowd who had done so 
much to push the resources of the island. 

Mr. W. G. Hendrey, dealing with the export side of the business 
for the year, spoke of substantial improvement in Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and India. In South Africa an opportunity had 
recently occurred for closer co-operation between the South African 
factory of the company and the members of the Cable Makers’ 
Association in this country, which latter had now acquired a large 
shareholding in the South African factory, and had entered into a 
contract to supervise the manufacture of the cables produced. 

The company’s Chinese business had been greater in 1937 than in 
1936. 
Europe had been small, but there again there had been a considerable 
increase in turnover. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


During the last few years business with the Continent of 
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WELWYN GARDEN CITY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND AGAIN INCREASED 


RISING PROSPERITY OF THE TOWN 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of Welwyn Garden City, 
Limited, was held, on the 15th instant, in London. 

Sir Theodore G. Chambers, K.B.E. (the chairman) said: —The 
accounts before you to-day indicate steady improvement in the 
financial position of the company, and the directors have much 
pleasure in recommending that the dividend for the year should be 
increased to 4 per cent. Our gross revenues have increased from 
£72,556 to £86,148, largely due to the larger income accruing 
from freehold house property completed and occupied during the 
year. The revenue for subsidiary undertakings has risen from 
£15,695 to £21,622. During the year one of our subsidiary under- 
takings, Welwyn Commercial Buildings, Limited, was converted into 
a public company and an issue of £120,000 54 per cent. preference 
shares was made. The parent company holds the £120,000 issued 
ordinary share capital in the undertaking, on which an initial divi- 
dend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum has been recently recom- 
nended. This subsidiary has become one of the most important 
elements in the development of the town, particularly in the provi- 
sion of factories for letting. Although we have in practice left a 
considerable amount of building development to independent con- 
cerns, we have also retained for this undertaking certain special 
classes of work. The building of shops and flats in the principal 
centres of the town through this medium is not only profitable in 
itself but ensures the maintenance of a high standard of construc- 
tion and design. 

Welwyn Stores has had a successful year, and the results may be 
taken to indicate that the to-day on a stable 
It has now been decided to provide more adequate accommodation 
for this business, and I am glad to be able to inform you that work 
was begun on the new [uilding early this spring. The premises 
will occupy what is probably the most important site in the centre of 
the town, and will be of such a character as will not only enhance 
the value of our central area but will provide for the town and the 
surrounding very attractive shopping centre. 

Our increasing importance as an industrial and busine 
illustrated effectively by the following facts. 

Between March, 1934, and December, 1937, the rateable value of 
the town that has risen from £78,500 to £110,00 


business is basis. 


districts a 


Ss centre is 


In three years to 
December, 1937, the consumption of electricity had increased by 
From 1932 to 1937 the consumption of gas for 
industrial purposes rose from 23 million to 26 million cubic feet. 
In three years the population has increased by over 334 per cent., 
and at present stands at about 14,000. Nearly 6,000 persons are 
to-day employed in the town. 


over 50 per cent. 


ADVANTAGES OF WELWYN AS LOCATION FOR INDUSTRY 


Recently we had the privilege of giving evidence to the Royal 
Commission on the Location of Industry. I mention briefly the 
Although Welwyn is not, and we 
hope that it will never be, part of the Greater London Area, its 
proximity to London and the very market in the South- 
Eastern counties makes it an ideal location for a wide variety of 
industries. 


Salient points of our evidence. 


large 
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Far-sighted industrialists never fail to be impressed with the 
+} 
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scientific planning of the town as a single unit combining industry, 
general commerce and business, residential accommodation and social 
services and amenities and relating them one to another. Those 
industrialists who pay particular attention to the welfare and general 
living conditions of their workers appreciate the contribution which 
the general plan of Welwyn makes whereby workers are able to 
live in modern houses involving only fifteen minutes’ walk from 
their work, thus saving the money, time and strain involved in 
travelling long distances to places of business under crowded trans- 
port conditions. 

The evolution of a modern town such as Welwyn is not, of course, 
the work of any single organisation. The expansion of our indus- 
trial area involves the consideration of such important matters as 
new roads, drainage, trade effluents, sewerage disposal, water supply, 
electricity distribution, gas supply, together with the provision of 
houses, the expansion of educational and recreational facilities, and 
the development of health services, including hospital arrangements. 
The handling of all these matters at Welwyn involves the whole- 
hearted co-operation of many different bodies with widely different 
responsibilities, but with one object in view, namely, the development 
of a well-planned town. 

Mr A. K. Graham seconded the resolution adopting the report and 
accounts and approving the dividend, which was carried unani- 
mously. 
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BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CAPITAL 


REORGANISATION APPROVED 


SIR RONALD W. MATTHEWS’S STATEMENT 

A meeting of the holders of ordinary stock and shares of the 
Brush Electrical Engineering Company, Limited, was held, on the 
14th instant, at the Holborn Restaurant, W.C., for the purpose of 
submitting a scheme of arrangement. 

Sir Ronald W. Matthews (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said:——This fine old company, whose name is a household 
word in electrical engineering and whose history will always be 
associated with that great man Emile Garcke, has of recent years 
fallen upon evil times, under circumstances which have been fully 
elaborated to the shareholders in the speeches which your former 
chairman has made to you at the recent annual meetings. 

It is obvious from the balance sheet that the company cannot 
continue in business without a drastic reorganisation of its capital. 
Not only is it necessary to deal with the existing bank and trade 
liabilities, but we must have further capital for modernising the 
plant and for supporting a larger volume of business. 

Your late board obtained reports from independent consultants 
of engineering repute, who have emphasised the necessity for new 
tools, equipment and plant organisation. With new capital this can 
be achieved. Already the management has been thoroughly over- 
hauled and new appointments made to important administrative 
positions in the company. 


HEALTHIER TRADE POSITION 


The present condition of the company’s order book is satisfactory 
and there are signs of further expansion in the future. This 
healthier position will involve the provision of working capita). 

In these circumstances I am very glad to report that your board 
has succeeded in negotiating with R.E.D. Trust, Limited, to sub- 
scribe new prior lien debenture stock and to underwrite an issue of 
further ordinary shares on the basis laid down in the scheme. 

For ordinary stockholders the important point of this scheme 
is that their existing stock is reduced to one-quarter of its nominal 
value, and for the holders of the two existing 44 per cent. deben- 
tures that they are asked to modify the nature of their security and 
their stock is made redeemable and sinking funds in respect of each 
stock are created 

The new members of the board have joined the board on the 
basis of this scheme of going through. We only 
agreed so to do upon satisfying ourselves so far as is humanly pos- 
sible that the scheme was one which merited your support and 
which opened up the prospect of future prosperity for the company. 


arrangement 


EXCELLENT REPUTATION OF THE COMPANY'S MANUFACTURES 


The proved worth and reputation of the company’s manufactures 
—of which I need only mention particularly Diesel engines, turbo 
alternators, transformers, switchgear *-d omnibus and _ trolley 
vehicle bodies—justified confidence in tszir further success; and 
we believe that the reorganisation of the finances and the administra- 
tive appointments to which I have referred will not only assist the 
company in production of these manufactures but will also increase 
the confidence of purchasers in placing with the company large 
orders involving, as such contracts commonly must, a considerable 
period of manufacture and the expenditure of large sums. 

Under the scheme the existing stockholders are given the option 
to subscribe tor the new ordinary share capital and such subscription 
carries with it certain option rights which, in the event of the com- 
pany achieving success, should be of substantial further value. 

Having very carefully considered the whole matter, your board 
have no hesitation in advising you to approve of the scheme. In 
fact the position is that the only alternative before you is to approve 
If the scheme is 
the Companies Act it has to be 


or reject it aS no amendments can be allowed. 
approved by you, then under 
approved by the Court 

The board anticipate that the offer of the new shares will be 
made in September next. 

Assuming that the proposals before this meeting are carried, there 
is every prospect of the business being re-established on a profit- 
earning basis. 

The scheme submitted was approved, and the proposals were also 
sanctioned at subsequent meetings of the holders of 44 per cent. 
perpetual debenture stock and 44 per cent. perpetual second deben- 
ture stock, as well as at the annual and extraordinary general 
meetings of the company. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 
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VENEZUELAN OIL CONCESSIONS, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PRODUCTION AND BETTER PRICES 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME AND TREND OF COSTS 


The twenty-second annual general meeting of the Venezuelan Oil 
Concessions, Limited, was held, on the 10th instant, in London. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Bearsted, M.C. (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: —Turning to the profit and loss account, 
you will see that oil proceeds and value of oil stock have been 
increased by over £1,960,000, the figure for 1937 being £5,300,000, 
compared with £3,338,000 for 1936. This increase is attributable 
to two factors, an increase in our production and an improvement 
in prices realised. 

In my address to you last year I warned you that various factors 
were inevitably tending towards higher production costs. In addi- 
tion to natural trends, four special causes of increased expenditure 
attended our operations over 1937. Firstly, the value of the bolivar, 
which is controlled by the Venezuelan Government, was adjusted in 
1937 in a manner which resulted in an average exchange rate for 
1937 of 164 bolivares to the pound sterling, as compared with 20 
bolivares to the pound in 1936. Compared with par conditions of 
exchange (25.25 bolivares to the pound sterling) our operations in 
1937 cost us over £1,000,000 extra on this account. Secondly, the 
award terminating the strike in January, 1937, of one bolivar per 
day increase in wages affecting a large proportion of Venezuelan 
workers, and an additional one bolivar per day for those not provided 
with housing by the company, had a considerable direct effect upon 
our expenditure. Thirdly, the enormous and costly housing pro- 
gramme had an important reaction both on our current cash resources 
and on profits. Fourthly, the very costly coast defence works to 
which I have referred in previous years. 


A NEW INTEREST 


As regards 1938, while the same causes of high expenditure as 
obtained last year are likely to remain, an additional factor will be 
introduced. Looking to your company’s future interests and expan- 
sion, an arrangement has been made with the Royal Dutch Shell 
group of companies under which we have acquired a one-third 
interest in certain new oil concessions recently taken up by a 
company called the Venezuelan Oil Development Company, Limited. 
These concessions, as recently granted, comprise a total of 
600,000 hectares, situated mainly in the region south of the Mara- 
caibo basin and in Eastern Venezuela. The commitment, of course, 
involves participation as to one-third in the initial expenses and all 
exploration and development costs attaching before any tangible 
benefits are realised. It is to care for these requirements, in addi- 
tion to the expensive exploration programme on our own concession, 
that the exploration and general reserve is increased by £500,000. 

From the point of view of our ability to meet the very high rate 
of expenditure which the numerous factors I have enumerated fore- 
tell, it is fortunate that our present producing fields are standing 
up well and that our contract with the Asiatic Petroleum Company 
ensures the disposal of our oil. 


some 


CURRENT FIELD OPERATIONS 


As far as our normal field operations are concerned, we are now 
operating a steady drilling programme of twelve strings of tools 
engaged on new exploitation, stepping out and exploration wells, 
and repairs to existing producers. Development has continued to 
be concentrated to a considerable extent in the Tia Juana expansion 
of the Lagunillas Field. V.O.C. 1937 production in this area of 
approximately 10,000,000 barrels will indicate the speed which can 
attach to the development of new fields under present-day conditions. 

Regular production from Tia Juana was commenced in March, 
1937, and to-day your company has approximately 170 productive 
The total number of productive wells at Tia Juana, including 
those of the two American companies operating in the lake, is to-day 
about 400. The field has yielded to date approximately 42 million 
barrels of oil, of which V.O.C. has been responsible for about 
17 million barrels. 

The main Lagunillas field, as distinct from Tia Juana, has been 
steadily developed and remains by far our largest source of produc- 
tion, although in this case also the majority of wells are now being 
produced by pumping. 

The production of the La Rosa Cabimas Ambrosio field has been 
Maintained by a steady programme of repairs to wells and the in- 
stallation of pumping facilities, while a few new wells have been 
completed in the northern sector. Although the production of this 


wells. 
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area can be expected to show a slight increase this year, 
as compared with 1936 and 1937, it is apparent that, in the absence 
of any unforeseen developments, the field must be regarded as 
practically drilled up, and our efforts in future will have to be 
concentrated on maintaining the productive wells. 


BACHAQUERO AND EXPLORATION WELLS 


The next field to come into prominence is expected to be Bacha- 
guero, some 20 kilometres south of Lagunillas, where drilling is in 
progress with two strings of tools some distance away from the lake 
shore. Shipments from Bachaquero will probably start towards the 
end of this year, and from information obtainable from the wells 
so far drilled the character of the oil is likely ta be poor, as in the 
case of Lagunillas/Tia Juana. 

As regards exploration to prove and block out reserves of oil 
territory on a scale commensurate with our large production, we are 
drilling exploration wells at Pueblo Viejo, to the south of Lagunililas, 
and at Sibucara, near the city of Maracaibo on the western side of 
the lake. We hope shortly to commence an exploration well at 
Pica-Pica, a structure in the interior of the Bolivar district some 
35 kilometres east of La Rosa. 

All our production continues to be sold to the Asiatic Petroleum 
Company, a member of the Shell group, under our contract with 
them covering a period of five years from July 1, 1936. This 
contract originally covered deliveries at the rate of 100,000 barrels 
of crude oil daily, but has since been increased to cover deliveries 
up to 170,000 barrels daily. 


POSITION IN VENEZUELA 


There have been references in the press, as a result of difficulties 
in Mexico, to the possibility of the extension of the same class of 
trouble to other Latin-American countries. I therefore feel it 
necessary to refer to this subject. The Government of Venezuela 
is in sound hands and is a wise Government, and the relations 
between this company and its employees are all we could desire. 
I feel with considerable confidence that we have little cause to fear 
that any agitation in Venezuela from Communistic interests will 
receive support either from the Government or the workers. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and the final dividend of 
2s. per share, making 3s. for the year, was approved. 





MILLARS’ TIMBER AND TRADING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of Millars’ Timber and Trading 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 10th instant, in London. 

Mr James White, LL.D., the chairman, said the trading account 
gave a profit of £30,651 more than that for 1936. Their balance on 
profit and loss account was £18,551 more, but they had to take 
into account the fact that they had increased the allocation to depre- 
ciation account from £20,000 to £25,000 and also had provided 
an estimated sum of £7,100 for N.D.C. and income tax, thereby 
setting aside to depreciation and taxation £12,100 more than in 
1936. There was a very striking point which could not be gathered 
from the accounts. The profit years ago had practically all been 
made by dealing in Western Australian timbers. To-day about half 
came from that source, and the remainder was made up of profits 
earned by their subsidiary companies and by trading in all their 
branches in soft woods and other merchandise. 

He had before him a statement showing the financial position of 
the parent company and its subsidiaries at December 31, 1937. The 
figures showed that their fixed assets amounted to £523,461, while 
their net floating assets amounted to £712,384, which was a very 
good index of the liquid position of the company. Taking those 
assets together and comparing them with the share capital there 
was a surplus of over £159,179. 

The bulk of their fixed assets were in Australia. The thing that 
was troubling them there was the tendency for the cost of production 
to increase. During the period of depression the Western Australian 
Government had reduced the royalties which the company had to pay 
On timber and railway and wharfage rates. The Government now 
proposed gradually to reinstate the old rate. If their costs exceeded 
an economic price at which Jarrah and Karri could be sold engineers 
and architects throughout the world would be forced against their 
will to buy other timbers, and if this results in decreasing the pro- 
duction of Jarrah and Karri, then the Government will lose revenue 
and may be faced with unemployment. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. on the ordinary shares was approved, 
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SELECTION TRUST LIMITED 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS MAINTAINED 


OPTIONS IN ORANGE FREE STATE 


The fifth ordinary general meeting of Selection Trust, Limited, 
was heid, on the 16th instant, at 20 Aldermanbury, London. 

Mr A. Chester Beatty (the chairman) said that the net profit for 
the fifteen months to March, 1938, was £364,000, compared with 
£434,000 in the year 1936. Income from dividends and interest 
was substantially higher, but profit on realisation of investments, after 
writing off certain sums, was much lower. A dividend of Is. per 
share and a bonus of 6d. per share—the same as for 1936—were 
recommended. Investments stood in the books at £3,188,444. The 
greater part were quoted, and the current market valuation was in 
excess of the book figure. 

The chairman dealt with the progress of the American Metal 
Company, Roan Antelope, Rhodesian Selection Trust, Mufulira 
Copper Mines and the diamond business of Consolidated African 
Selection Trust, in all of which they were interested. Trepca Mines, 
in which they were also interested was considering proposals to 
merge with its associated companies in Yugoslavia—Kopaonik Mines, 
Novo Brdo Mines and Zletovo Mines by an exchange of shares and 
the raising of further capital for smelters. 


EXPLORATION BUSINESS 


On the exploration side of their business they had continued 
actively to search for new mines. The tendency at the present time 
was for further activities to be directed more particularly to terri- 
tories in the British Empire. They had participated to a limited 
extent in the more recent gold mining prospecting and development 
in South Africa, and in association with the Union Corporation they 
had lately taken an interest in prospecting activity in the areas 
known as the Far South West Rand and in the Orange Free State. 
During the past few years a considerable amount of drilling had 
been done in these districts, and up to the present, while the results 
had been mainly discouraging, a few holes had encountered reefs 
which contained gold values. 

Recently Western Holdings, Limited, reported that a drill hole put 
down by them on the St. Helena Farm in the Odendaalsrust district 
of the Orange Free State had encountered gold-bearing reefs, and the 
Selection Trust had consequently thought it worth while to acquire 
some options over mineral rights in the district. About the same 
time Union Corporation concluded an arrangement with Western 
Holdings relating to options over mineral rights which that company 
held in the district. Union Corporation and Selection Trust there- 
upon ceded to each other a 50 per cent. participation in their respec- 
tive interests. He would like to make it clear that these steps had 
been taken in the normal course of the company’s exploration 
activities. Their action should not be construed to imply anything 
more than that, in their view, a speculative mining possibility might 
exist. He wished to impress upon shareholders most strongly that 
when they heard of the company’s participating in mining ventures 
they must not, soicly on that account, take a too optimistic view. 


BASE METALS 


During 1937 prices of the base metals in which they were interested 
reached high levels, and a severe reaction was now being experienced. 
It was satisfactory that a spirit of friendly co-operation was being 
maintained between the principal producers of copper in efforts to 
keep a balance between supply and demand. The position in the lead 
and zinc business was not so satisfactory, and producers might well 
study once again the possibilities of active co-operation. The diamond 
business was also experiencing a setback, but here again the prin- 
cipal parties were working together to ensure market stability. 

In regard to the general situation of the markets for the commodi- 
ties in which they were interested, the trade position in the United 
States had probably been a major factor in the fall in world 
consumption of copper, lead, zinc and also diamonds. Outside that 
country the demand for base metals had been relatively well main- 
tained, although no doubt the falling off in industrial requirements 
had been partially masked by armament needs. It could only be 
hoped that before long wise counsels would bring a friendly solution 
of the political issues in the United States and a return to confidence. 
Under such conditions he felt sure they could expect to see a strong 
industrial recovery. 

The major businesses in which they were interested were in strong 
financial positions and ranked among low cost producers so that they 
could face with confidence any continuance of trade recession or take 
full advantage of any improvement. There was every reason for 
confidence in their enterprise. 

The report was adopted. 
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GENERAL MINING AND FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


IMPORTANCE OF INVESTMENT REVENUE 


STRONG RESERVE POSITION 


SIR GEORGE W. ALBU’S SPEECH 

The annual general meeting of the General Mining and Finance 
Corporation, Limited, was held in Johannesburg on June 7th. 

Sir George W. Albu, Bart. (the chairman), before dealing with 
the affairs of the corporation for the past year, referred to the severe 
loss the corporation had sustained by the death of Mr Leopold Albu, 
for many years its able and distinguished managing director in 
London. He recalled the prominent part that the joint founders 
of the corporation, the brothers G. and L. Albu, had played in 
the initiation and development of the Rand, and, in considering the 
eminent position the corporation now occupied, paid tribute to them 
for the lifelong service they had rendered in the wise guidance of 
its fortunes. 

In dealing with the report and accounts for 1937, Sir George said 
that the period under review had been one of difficulty and un- 
certainty with a decidedly downward trend in the market value of 
investments, but that the revenue-earning capacity of the corpora- 
tion had not been appreciably affected thereby. The fact that the 
proportion of revenue from investments was steadily rising indicated 
that that was the main source from which their dividends were paid. 
The net profit at £527,599 was therefore within £14,000 of the 
record profit for the previous year. Two dividends totalling 25 per 
cent. for the year had been paid, while £200,000 had been placed 
to general reserve and £132,149 was carried forward. The general 
reserve now stood at £800,000 and, together with the amount carried 
forward, represented about 74 per cent. of the issued capital of the 
corporation. 


STRONG INVESTMENT POSITION 


The Chairman stated that investments in stocks and shares, 
British, South African and other Government and municipal securi- 
ties, including participations, appeared in the balance sheet at 
£2,630,048, an increase of £735,322 during the twelve months. 
This increase was in the main invested in sound dividend-paying 
gold-mining shares, with a leavening of other interests at present 
in the course of development. He again directed shareholders’ atten- 
tion to the fact that the whole of the stocks and shares stood in the 
balance sheet at or under the market prices ruling at the end of the 
financial year. Consequently, he was pleased again to inform them 
that on the basis of present market quotations, the surplus over the 
figure at which they stood in the balance sheet was very substantial. 

Sir George then. proceeded to deal briefly with the corporation’s 
principal interests, namely, Van Ryn Gold Mines Estate, Limited, 
West Rand Consolidated Mines, Limited, East Rand Proprietary 
Mines, Limited, Durban Roodepoort Deep, Limited, Phenix Oil 
and Transport Company, Limited, and Metal Traders, Limited. 


WEST RAND’S PROGRESS 


The ore reserve of the West Rand Consolidated Mine, as re- 
calculated at December 31, 1937, showed a fully developed tonnage 
of 10,630,000 tons, with an average value of 4.4 dwts. over 44 ins., 
this being an increase over the preceding years of 224,000 tons, the 
value and stoping width remaining the same. Good progress had 
been made with the sinking of the South Sub-Incline shaft to 
develop the area below the plane of the 36th level. Since the 
year end a start had been made with the sinking of the Deep Vertical 
shaft, and good progress had also been made with the extension to 
the South Reduction Plant, which would bring the crushing capacity 
of the mine to an ultimate figure of 220,000 tons per month. Pro- 
vided there were no undue delays in the delivery of machinery, this 
plant should be completed in accordance with their estimates early 
in 1939, 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


The burden borne by the industry, both in direct and indirect 
taxation, continued to be far too heavy. Some relief in this respect 
should be brought about by the Government either by a reduction 
in the profits tax or in the excessive railway rates on materials. 
Sir George suggested that serious consideration should be given to 
this, especially in view of the fact that a very large amount of 
additional capital would be required for opening up the vast new 
areas now included in those fields. This capital would not be forth- 
coming unless there was sufficient attraction for it, and that could 
only be the case if the new ventures were not, as at present, over- 
burdened by unnecessary taxation. 
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WM. CORY AND SON, LIMITED 
INCREASED NET PROFIT 

Sir Arthur C. Cory-Wright, Bart. (chairman of the company), 
presided, on June 16th, at the 42nd annual ordinary general meeting 
of Wm. Cory & Son, Limited. 

The Chairman said that since the last general meeting Mr F. A. 
Leathers and Mr D. Cory-Wright had been appointed to the board. 

Net profits for the year ended March 31st amounted to £777,338, 
an increase of £48,000 as compared with the previous year. After 
paying a dividend of 20 per cent. for the year on the ordinary 
stock, a balance of £975,758 remained to be carried forward to the 
credit of next year’s account. 

The present financial position of the company, as shown in the 
accounts, revealed a strength unprecedented in the company’s 
history. The earnings of the subsidiary companies, many of which 
were mainly concerned with trading abroad, had on the whole proved 
satisfactory. 

Successful trading during the year had, however, been difficult. 
The activity in coal and shipping which prevailed at the opening 
of the year covered by the accounts did not continue. Before the 
end of 1937, instead of demand being in excess of supply the reverse 
position developed. 

The company enjoyed a good share of export trade during the 
year under review, but the country’s export of coal fell seriously, 
and still continued to lose ground, the main reason being that we 
were unable to compete in price with other countries in which the 
cost of production was less or subsidy facility in one form or another 
was given. It was vital to this country to regain and expand its 
export of coal, and to meet subsidy with subsidy, whether provided 
from within the industry or otherwise. 

The Government had granted added safeguards to coal consumers 
by widening the scope of Committees of Investigation, and had 
appointed a Departmental Committee to inquire into the costs of 
coal distribution. The distributors welcomed this inquiry and would 
render the Committee every help in its work. 

The company’s oil section had had a record year. Following the 
big rise in tanker freights in 1937 world prices for marine fuel oils 
advanced, but the recent falling back of tanker freights to some- 
thing nearer the old levels had already produced an easing in oil 
prices on most routes. 


GENERAL CEYLON RUBBER AND TEA 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 4 PER CENT. 





The forty-first ordinary general meeting of the General Ceylon 
Rubber and Tea Estates, Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, 
at 4 Llovd’s Avenue, London. 

Mr D. E. Sinclair (the chairman), who presided, said that the 
balance at profit and loss account was £28,838, against £16,854 for 
the previous season. It was proposed to transfer £10,000 to reserve 
for income tax and N.D.C., £5,000 to reserve account, bringing that 
account up to £80,000, and to pay a final dividend of 2 per cent., 
less income tax, on the ordinary shares, making with the interim 
dividend 4 per cent. for the year. 

The tea crop was some 325,000 Ibs. lower than in 1936, due to the 
workings of the Tea Regulation Enactment, but they secured 2d. 
per Ib. more in price. Against that, the f.o.b. cost rose about 3d. 
per Ib., so that the profit on tea was a little over 1d. per lb. higher. 

The directors had been pursuing a very careful supply policy on 
their tea areas, so that if at the end of the present regulation period, 
namely March 31, 1943, all restriction be removed the company 
would have a tea area capable of producing a full crop at a reason- 
able cost, thus anticipating the fall in price which, in his opinion, 
would inevitably follow the removal of restriction. 

The company exported 1,323,792 lbs. of rubber, which was sold 
at an average price of 8.74d. per lb. gross. The total crop of some 
1,326,821 Ibs. cost 5.04d. per lb. f.0.b., and secured a net average 
of 7.87d. per Ib., against 1,005,000 Ibs., which cost 5.01d. per Ib. 
and realised a net average of 7.51d. per Ib. in the previous year. 

Although cardamoms was a minor product, the return was satis- 
factory. 

The International Committee had cut the exportable quota of 
rubber for the third quarter of this year to 45 per cent. The effect 
of that had been that the price had steadied and the danger of a 
further fall probably removed. He was not going to venture to 
forecast the trend of the market. Everything depended on American 
consumption, which, he was glad to say, had considerably improved 
in May compared with that for April. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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EAST RAND CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED 
IMPORTANT HOLDINGS 


The ordinary general meeting of East Rand Consolidated, Limited, 
was held, on the 14th instant, at River Plate House, London, Captain 
H. B. Jameson (the chairman of the company) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that the invest- 
ments had increased by £247,264 to £790,281, accounted for mainly 
by the interest taken in the West Vlakfontein Gold Mining Company. 
The profit and loss account showed a loss of £6,370, which, deducted 
from the balance of £14,112 brought in, left £7,742 to the credit of 
profit and loss account. 

The development work on Poortje for the year amounted to 
20,194 ft. Of the 16,745 ft. sampled, 1,015 ft. were payable, 
averaging 21.9 dwt. over 8 in. The company’s consulting engineer 
had a borehole put down on the northern part of the property, which 
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cut the reef at a depth of approximately 1,500 ft., giving satisfactory 
values, and he advised the sinking of a shaft close to the site of the 
borehole. Since the close of the year the outlook of the Spaarwater 
Gold Mining Company’s property had definitely improved, the most 
important achievement having been the connection with the 21st 
drive from Sub Nigel, which was made during March. 

On the West Spaarwater property, at the end of March, the 
shaft was down 3,600 ft. The Kimberley shales were entered at a 
depth of 3,361 ft. From indications it was considered that under 
normal conditions the reef would be reached at a little over 4,000 ft. 

With regard to West Vlakfontcin Gold Mining Company, the 
No. 1 shaft had reached a depth of 777 ft. Summarising the posi- 
tion, he said they had important holdings in companies which, 
although still in the development stage, were making good progress 
and giving promise of a successful future. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 




















































THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


As a result of persistent but uncon- 
firmed rumours of an impending de- 
valuation of the dollar, the upward 
movement of the prices of primary 
products was accelerated during the 
past week, both in this country and in 
the United States. Nevertheless, there 
are still no indications of a re-stocking 
movement by consumers which alone 
would sustain the upward trend. 

Wheat prices rose during the week 
ended Wednesday, partly on renewed 
Italian buying and an official forecast 
of the crop in the United States which 
was smaller than expected. Prices of 
tin and rubber advanced, following the 
recent cuts in quotas, and linseed, 
cotton and raw sugar were also dearer 
than a week ago. Copper and spelter 
prices, on the other hand, were marked 
down. 

The rise of prices in the United 
States is reflected in Moody’s index of 
staple commodities; the index ad- 
vanced from 131.8 (December 31, 1931 

100) to 135.3 during the week ended 
last Wednesday, compared with 137.7 
a month ago and 199.3 a year ago. 


Metals 


Copper. —After opening fairly firm 
copper prices reacted on unsatisfactory 
industrial reports from the United 
States and the slowness of consumers’ 
buying. The standard cash price closed 
at £33 18s. 9d. per ton, a net loss of 
10s. on the week. The market has now 
entered its quietest season of the year 
and no major change in its trend is to 
be expected during the next few weeks. 
According to a report of the Bank of 
London and South America, the 
Chilean Government has introduced a 
subsidy for low-grade copper mines in 
order to secure the continuation of their 
operation for social reasons. As the 
three large Chilean producers (which 
control 90 per cent. of the country’s 
Output) are members of the restriction 
scheme, this subsidy will hardly inter- 
fere with the interests of the world 


market. 
* 
Tin.— The tin market was very 
quiet and sentiment unsatisfactory 


owing to the absence of United States 
buying orders. Consequently the gains 
made early this week were not main- 
tained and the cash price closed un- 
changed at £171 5s. per ton. On Mon- 
day next the I.T.C. will meet to take 


its decision on the buffer pool scheme 
and to fix the buffer pool quota for the 
next quarter. It is expected that the 
pool scheme will come into operation 
on July ist. 

* 

Lead and Spelter.—- Lead closed 
the week unchanged at £13 6s. 3d. per 
ton, while spelter declined on balance 
by ls. 3d. to £12 6s. 3d. per ton, there 
being very little demand for the two 
metals. Consumption of the two metals 
is still running well below current pro- 
duction and as there is little evidence of 
declining production, the position of 
the two markets must become serious 
in the autumn unless the industrial out- 
look improves. 


Grains 


The United States official estimate of 
761 million bushels for the coming crop 
of winter wheat was considerably less 
than the various private estimates, and 
this, combined with renewed buying on 
Italian account, helped to raise prices; 
No. 2 Northern Manitoba showed a 
rise on the week from 43s. 9d. to 
45s. 3d. per 480 Ib. The volume of 
trade in maize has been smaller, but 
higher prices for wheat have helped to 
keep the market steady. The market for 
barley has been quiet; buyers are hold- 
ing off, pending the arrival of the new 
Northern Hemisphere crops. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—A good demand for 
beef and veal during the week led to a 
small rise in prices, but otherwise the 
market both for meat and bacon has 
been dull. Dominion butter prices were 
reduced during the week, New Zealand 
being quoted at 118s. per cwt., while 
Danish at 122s. per cwt., was only 
slightly cheaper. Cheese prices also 
showed a fall, while a good demand for 
English eggs led to a rise of about 9d. 
per 120. 

* 

Fruit.— The Fruitgrower reports 
a temporary shortage of apples and 
pears, with consequent higher prices. 
The small supplies of English straw- 
beries sell freely at 1s. to 1s. 6d. per 
Ib. Spanish oranges are now over, but 
there are good supplies from California 
and Brazil. 

* 

Vegetables.—The first arrivals of 
English new potatoes sold at 18s. to 
23s. per cwt., but supplies are short and 
Prices of Jersey and of old crop King 
Edwards rose during the week. Salads 
and tomatoes were selling better, owing 
to the warmer weather. 





Colonial Produce.—Sugar prices 
were advanced by 14d. per cwt. at the 
end of last week, and cubes are now 
quoted at 23s. 3d. per cwt. Coffee 
prices fell and were lower on the week, 
particularly Costa Rica; at the tea 
auctions the last lots of the 1937 
Northern India crop were sold at un- 
changed prices. 


Milk.—The table given here is 
compiled from statistics issued by the 


| May, Mar., Apr., May, 
1937 | 1938 1938 1938 


i. d. d 4 


Prices (per gall.) 


Liquid . 12 17 16 13 
Av. manufacturing.. | 5-532 7-2246°563 6-615 
Av. pool .| 9°29 13°75 12:46 10-07 
Contract sales (mill. 
galls.) } 

I aid cee ca ekiwen 49:7 52:63 50:9 53:8 
Manufacturing ...... | 39°4 |21:59'30:9 363 
Total contract ...... |89°1 | 74°22 81-8 90:1 


Used by farmhouse } 

cheesemakers ...... 2:9 
Milk Marketing Board. Sales of milk 
for liquid consumption increased by 3 
million gallons in May compared with 
April and by 4 million gallons com- 
pared with May in last year. Wholesale 
prices for both liquid and manufactur- 
ing milk were higher than in May, 
1937, and the average pool price showed 
an increase of 0.78d. per gallon. 


0-88, 1-6 34 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oilseeds and Oils.— The latest 
forecast of the Argentine exports, at 
645,000 tons, compare favourably with 
the 539,000 tons exported last year; the 
Indian crop, which is now arriving, is 
also expected to be somewhat larger 
than the previous one. Markets have 
been quiet, with little business trans- 
acted. There has been more inquiry for 
Egyptian cottonseed and prices are 
higher on the week, as are those of 
cotton oil. 

* 

Rubber.—Price movements, while 
somewhat irregular, have tended up- 
ward and the spot price of standard 
sheet, at 57d. per lb., shows an advance 
of sd. on the week. While demand is 
not extensive, sellers are inclined to 
hold off, pending the rise in prices 
which the cut in production quotas is 
expected to cause. 

* 

Furs.—Since the close of the Lon- 
don auctions, sales have been very small 
and prices easy. It is announced that 
Messrs Eastwood and Holt have taken 
over the London Fur Sales, Ltd., thus 
continuing the trend towards concen- 
tration in the fur trade. 
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Broadcasting 


A leading article on page 641 discusses the social and political significance of British broadcasting. The following charts will serve as some 
indication of the magnitude and chief characteristics of the British Broadcasting Corporation’s activities. They show the increase in the 
revenue derived from British licence holders in recent years ; compare the number of licences per head in various countries in 1936, and the 
total number of licence holders in Germany and the United Kingdom annually since 1927 ; and indicate the interesting changes which have 
taken place in the British Broadcasting Corporation’s distribution of programme time (exclusive of duplicated programmes by relay and the 
Empire and television programmes). (We are indebted to the B.B.C. for the figures used.) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended June 11, 1938, total 
ordinary revenue was £6,697,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £10,145,000. Thus, 
excluding sinking fund allocations, the 
deficit accrued since April Ist last is 
£83,604,000, against a deficit of £57,362,000 
a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| Receipts into the Exchequer 
| (£ thousands) 


| 

| April 1,) April 1,) Week | Week 
1937, to 1938, to’ ended | ended 

\June 12, June 11, Jun. 12 Jun. 11 


Revenue 



































| 1937 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
} | | 
ORDINARY REVENUE | 
OD TMEE” co sennnas 11,589 10,390 5 7 
ch a 4,420 5,550 240 240 
Estate, etc., duties. 18,380 13,510 1,530 880 
EOD dncstbinbeccnse 3,240 3,130 250 160 
Ms: :Aesniibadiionkntis ~~ 1,330 ; 120 
Other Inland Rev. 90 90 20 20 
Total I. Revenue ... | 37,719, 34,000, 2,045 1,427 
UR sisi cccantine | 43,574 42,008 3,762 3,379 
I eas asrinteaneeits | 19,700, 19,400 800 820 
Total Customs and 
Re | 63,274 61,408, 4,562, 4,199 
Motor duties ......... | 4,683) 4,580 250 279 
P.O. (net receipt)... | 6,525 4,560 500 350 
Crown Lands......... 230 240 
Receipts from Sun, | 
| Re 362 364 oe 
Misc. receipts ...... 895) 1,198 2 442 
Total Ordinary Rev. | 113,688) 106,350 7,359 6,697 
SELF-BAL. REVENUE j 
Post Office and —————— 
roadcasting®...... 10,825 12,790 750 900 
IE. aseveiebaions 124,513 119,140 8,109) 7,597 
| Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands 
Expenditure April 1,! April 1,! Week | Week 
} 1937, to 1938,to ended ended 
June 12, June 11, Jun. 12 Jun. 11 
1937 1938 1937 | 1938 
, — 
ORDINARY | | } 


EXPENDITURE | 


Int. & Man. of Nat. | 
71,764 71,650 1,985 2,395 








Debt ee A 
Payments to N. Ire- 
a cial einai 1,085 1,189 
Other Con. Fund | 
EIERED Acnccccincis 408 368 
a 73,257 73,207 1,985 2,395 
Supply Servicest ... | 97,792 116,747 6,150 7,750 








Total Ord. Expend. | 171,049 189,954 8,135 10,145 








SeELF-BALANCING 
EXPENDITURE 








Post Office and 
Broadcasting Votes; 10,825 2,790 750 900 
ee 181,874 202,744 8,885 11,045 





* Revenue required to meet expenditure. 
+ Excluding Post Office and Broadcasting. 


After reducing Exchequer balances by 
£326,862 to £2,384,281, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown below, but 
excluding receipts from Eire) raised the 
gross National Debt by £2,121,000 to about 
£8,229 millions. 


WEER’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£ thousands) 
NET INCREASES IN Deptt | Net REPAYMENTS, ETC. 

Treasury bills . 7,001 | Bk. of Eng. Adv. 2,000 
| Pub. Dept. Adv. ... 2,250 
| Nat. Savings Certs. 100 

P.O. & Tel. (Mon.) 
Acts 
N. Atlantic Shipping 30 


4,880 


7,001 
t+ Excluding £1,000,000 receipts under Eire Act, 
1938. 


Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to June 11, 1938, are shown 
below :— 
(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. ... 189,954 ; Ordinary Rev. ... 106,350 





Inc. in balances 20 | Eire receipts* . 1,000 
| Gross borr.83,649 
j Less 
| Snkg.Fds. 1,025 
| Net borrowing 82,624 
189,974 189,974 


* Receipts under Sec. 2 (3) of Eire (Confirmation 


of Agreement) Act, 1938. 
FLOATING 
sa (£ millions) ; 


Ways and 


DEBT 


Treasury 


Means 
Bills | Advances Total! < 
Float- Float- 
Date . ing 
_| Bank | ing | assets 
Ten- T Public’ of Der | 
der - Depts.| Eng- 
1937 land 
Mar. 31 674:°6* 23°5 ee 698-1 ° 
June 12 535-0 | 139'5 | 32-1 6:7 | 713-4), 171-6 
Dec. 31 889 -7* 39-4  55°7 | 984-9 ose” 
1938 
Mar. 5 522-0 / 282-4) 39-8 844-2! 322-2 
» 12 | 517-0 283-8) 38-9 839-8 322-7 
» 19 | 512-0) 288-5) 35-6 836:1 324-1 
» 31 828 -7* 13-1 she ME RT cane” 
Apr. 9 |512-0; 304-9 30-6 5-0 (852°5 335°5 
» 16 522-0) 306°8) 28-6 1-5 | 858°9) 335-4 
» 23 | 532-0 | 296-1), 27:2 ons. es | eae’ es 
» 30 545-0 288-6) 36-5 : 870-2; 325:1 
May 7 560 0 281-6) 35-9 8:0 885°4) 317-5 
» 14 3570-0 278-1) 39-2 887-3 | 317°3 
» 21 570-0 276°0 41-8 887-8 317°8 
» 28 570-0 281-4) 40:8 ... | 892-2) 322-2 
June 4 (575-0 308:7 43-9 2:0 929-6 352-6 
» 11 |580°0/ 310-7) 41-6 oe 932-3 352:3 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
impossible to separate tender and tap issues or to cal- 
culate Uoating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 


£ millions) 


Amount j Per 
Cent. 
verage Allotted 
— of — at 
Tender . Applied ,»,., % mini- 
Offered fos Allotted ane 
Rate 
1937 « d 
June 11 50-0 96-2 50-0 15 0-39 41 
Dec. 31 50-0 80-5 50-0 10 11°59 47 
1938 
Mar. 4 45:0 97-8 45-0 10 0°94 30 
» Al 45-0 92-1 55-0 10 1-35 36 
» 18); 50:0 82-3 50-0 10 1-54 54 
a. 25 50-0 84-6 50-0 9 11-31 55 
Apr. 1 50:0 77:0 50°0 10 3:24 71 
» 8/| 50°0 | 85-2 | 50-0 10 2-65) 56 
» S&S 45-0 85-6 45:0 10 2-82 41 
= 2 45-0 88-5 45:0 10 2-95 41 
» 29 45°0 80-3 45:0 10 1-99 60 
May 6 45-0 87:8 40°0 10 0-69 29 
» & 30-0 73°5 30:0 10 1-12} 29 
» 20 35-0 74-3 355-0 10 1-11 35 
-» wt 45-0 69-0 45-0 10 9-37 57 
June 3) 50-0 83-1 50:0 12 1-04 51 
» 10; 50-0 86-0 50:0 12 9-19 58 


Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at applicant’s option. When normal 
length is 92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, except those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
88-day bills. 

On June 10th, applications at £99 16s. 9d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on any day except 
Saturday of the following week were accepted as to 
about 58 per cent. of the amount applied for. 
Applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Applications for bills to be paid for on Saturday at 
£99 16s. 10d. per cent. and above were allotted 
in full. £50-0 millions of Treasury bills are being 
offered on June 17th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


Sales in Number } eae 

21 weeks to :— | 
May 29, 1937¢ ... | 14,195,260 10,646,445 
May 28, 1938...... | 14,136,074 10,602,053 

Week to :— 
May 29, 1937 ...... | 563,625 422,719 
May 21, 1938 ...... 640,942 | 480,706 
May 28, 1938 ...... 593,667 445,250 


t After adjustments to May 29th. N.B.—Net 
Exchequer receipts, week to May 2ist, £150,000; 
week to May 28th, Dr. £200,000. 


' 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
JUNE 15, 1938 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Dept. 11,015,100 
In circultn. 485,737,438 | Other Govt. 
In Bnkg. De- Securities 188,933,755 
partment 40,672,673 | Other Securi- 
wg Roe 43,781 
Silver Coin 7,364 
| 
Amt. of Fid. 
|: OT : saapes 200,000,000 
| Gold Coin & 
Bullion . 326,410,111 








526,410,111 526,410,111 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 
14,353,000 Govt. Secs. 
Other Secs. 


DSC.» CBE. 200 
Securities ... 


Props. capital 
Rest 3,286,805 
PublicDeps.* 11,556,485 
Other Deps.: 
Bankers 7 


. 109,062,197 
Other 43,245,840 


£ 
114,401,164 





5,680,689 
20,093,155 


25,773,844 


———_ | Notes .. 40,672,673 
152,308,037 | Gold & Silv. 
Coin cee 856,646 





181,704,327 181,704,327 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 





THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


Compared with 











Amt. . 
Both Departments June 15, 
1938 Last Last 
| Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ......... 485,737 4,984 + 5,956 
Deposits : Public _...... 11,557 176 1,543 
Bankers’....... 109,062 2,048 6,801 
er 43,246 7,821 6,095 
Tota) outside liabilities 649,602 613 + 20,395 
Capital and rest ......... 17,840 + 37 45 
COMBINED ASSETS — ED 
Govt. debt and securities 314,350 + 3,012 17,865 
Discounts and advances 5.681 2,257,+ 1,943 
Other securities pase 20,137 105 4,552 
Silver coin in issue dept. 7 1 2 
Gold coin and bullion, 327,268 l 5,097 
RESERVES —<— —————— — 
Res. of notes & coin in 
banking department... 41,529 4,984 859 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilitics— 
(a) Bankg. dept. only 
(“ proporuon ”’) | 25:3%!+ 2:3%'-— 3:1% 
(6) Gold stocks to de- 
posits and notes 
(“ reserve ratio ’’) 50:4 Same 1:5% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


| 1937 | 


1938 
via 
June | May | June | June | June 
| 16 si 8 15* 
! ' 
Issue Dept.: } 
Notes in circ. 479-8 480-2) 484:°9 490-7 485.7 
Notes in bank- | 
ing dept....... 41:5) 46-2) 41:5, 35-7) 40-7 
Govt. debt and 
securities 195-1 199-5 199-4 199-9) 199.9 
Other secs. ... | 4:8 0:5 0-6 0:7 0-0 
Gold o.....-000. | 321-3, 326-4 326°4 326-4 326-4 
Deposits : | 
a 10:°0 26:5 24-9 1:7) 11-6 
Bankers’........ 102-3, 91:2 102-8 111-1) 109-1 
Orhers ......+++ | 37-1 36-1 35-4 35-4) 43-2 
Total cocccccccee 149-4 153-8 163:1 158-2 164-9 
Bkg. Dept. Secs.: 
Government.. | 101-3) 95-7) 109°7 111-4 114-4 
Discounts, etc. 3-7 9°5 8-9 7-9 5:7 
Other .....0008 19-9 19-4) 20-0 20-2) 20-1 
TERN ckinnscseve | 124-9 124-6, 138-6 139-5 130-2 
Banking dept. | | 
TOESCT VC... seeeee 42:4. 47:0 42:3 36:5 41 5 
“Proportion” 28 4 30-5 35 9 23-0| 25-3 
Reserve ratiot 51:9 51-6 50:5 50-4 50:4 


+ Gold stocks in both departments to deposits 
and notes in circulation, * At this date, Government 


debt was £11,015,100 ; silver coin in Issue Department 
| £7,364; capital, £14,553,000; rest, £3,286,805, ’ 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE. — The latest 


Roumania appeared in 


23rd; 


May 28th Igaria 


return of the Bank of 
The Economist of April 


+E Egypt, Lithuania, and Spain, of 
u 


of June 4; International 


Settlements, Federal Reserve Reporting Members, 
Australia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Java, 
Netherlands, Poland and South Africa of June 











1ith. 

U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 

_ Million —- 
! 
12 U.S.F.R. Banxs | June | May | June | June 
RESOURCES ~ | 

Gold certifs. on hand 1937 | 1938 1938 | 1938 

and due from Treas. 8,838) 10,640) 10,637| 10,637 
Total reserves ......... 9,161) 11,063) 11,045; 11,048 
Total cash reserves ... 314) *414) "398 *401 
Total bills discounted 14 8) y 9 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 5) 1| 1 1 
Total billson hand .., 19] 8} 9} 10 
Industrial advances ... 22) 17 17} 17 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,526) 2,564!) 2,564) 2,564 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,568] 2,589) 2,590) 2,591 
Total resources ......... |12,703 | 14, 362! 14,263 14,430 

LIABILITIES | 

F.R. notes in actual | 

Circulation ........6+++ | 4,178) 4,124) 4,136! 4,123 
Aggregate of excess mr. | 

bank res. over reqts. 750| 2,560) 2,710! 2,730 
Deposits — Member- | 

bank reserve account | 6,808 7,622) 7,848 7,904 
Govt. deposits .......66 | 250) 1,283) 1,005 935 
Total deposits ......... 7,325| 9,288, 9,251! 9,277 
Cap. paid inand surplus} 306 309 309 309 
Total liabilities ......... | 12,703) 14,362) 14,263) 14,430 


Ratio of total res. to | 
deposit and F.R. note 
liabs. combined 

U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
‘TREASURY COMBINED 
RESOURCES 

Monetary gold stock... 

Treasury and Nat. Bk. 
currency 

LIABILITIES 

Money in circulation... 

Treasury cash and de- | 
posits with F.R. Bks, 





179 6% 


82-5%, 82.5% '82°4% 


| | | 


12,940) 12,950 


12,220) 12 892) 


2,548) 2; 697| 2,703} 2,707 
6,415 6,402! 6,437) 6,420 
3,598) 3,509} 3,282) 3,224 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 


{ June | May | June | June 
| 17, 19, 9 16, 
| 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Total gold reserves 3359 -9 46059 -3 4560-8 4609-6 
Total bills discounted | 6°6 2:1 2:1 3-3 
Bills bt. in open mkt. | 1:8 0-2 0-2 0-2 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 725-0) 745°8) 745°8 745-8 
Total bills and securts. | 739-3, 752-6, 752°5| 753°6 
Deposits — Member- | 
bank reserve account 2975-0 3552:53580°2 3645:°4 
Total res. to dep. and 
Fed. Res. note lia- 
bilities combined ... 83°5°, 87°6% 84°7% 87°4% 
REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 
| June ; May | May { June 
| 7, V9 31, a 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 
GND 2. cssumarenreeenens 68:8 70:8! 70:8) 70°8 
of which depstd. abroad; 19:4) 20-3) 20°3) 20-3 
Res.in foreign currencs. 5°5 5:4 5-4 5-6 
Bills of exchange and 
CIEE icnsctnccdutcons 4796 9 5623-45849 -9 5766°7 
Silver and other coin... | 179:2; 188°7) 172°6 153°3 
MEE cegcdecveencas . | 40°7| 42:5) 56-8) 54:3 
Investments ........000. | 414-2) 417-9) 844-2, 844-3 
| een 737 -0'1130-0.1200:7.1270°6 
LIABILITIES | | 
Reserves .esececsseseees | 493-0| 514-4) 514-4 514-4 
Notes in circulation ... |4726°0 5859-7 6268-7 6145°1 
Other daily maturing 
obligations ............ 678-2) 953:41020°81110-4 
Other liabilities ......... 195-2) 229°7| 246°3| 244-7 
Cover of note circulatn. (1°57%'1-31% 11° 22%)1°24% 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 











May | Apr. | Apr. | May 
| 15, | 15, | 30, | 15, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold at home ......... 1,224) 1,314} 1,307) 1,307 
Gold abroad & foreign | 
si ciccecenes 269) 40) 32 39 
Non-int.-bearing Govt. | 
IEEE. ascinmistecsentane 119) 119 119) 119 
Treasury bonds 399 398 398 398 
LIABILITIES | | 
BONE o5 cc cteazennnersenene 1,157) 1,132} 1,128] 1,108 
Government deposits 138 104} 113 136 
Bank deposits ......... |} 339 383) 355 374 
Certs. of participation | | 
in Treasury bonds | 373) 268} 268) 241 
Gold and for. exch. to | | | a 
note and sight liabs. 90-79% '83-5%%'83°8%'83°0% 


NATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK 
Million kroner 


| 
ASSETS 

Gold coin and bullion 

Foreign bills & balances 

Home bills, securities 
and loans .......+.+++ | 
Emergency fund ...... | 
Advances to Treasury 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 
Deposits 
Foreign liabilities 


May | Mar. | Apr. | May 
31, 3, | DD 31, 
1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
117-9} 117-7) 117-7) 117-7 
9:1} 75°9| 75-0) 80-7 
| | | 
244-0| 262-4) 273-5) 272-4 
116:2| 92-8} 82-2) 82:2 
68-2/ 12:8} 40-8) 22°8 
384-5| 399-3} 420-5) 408-5 
45-0} 56-1) 60:8} 60:3 
30:9} 2-1) 2:7) 2:4 





_ BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 


Gold 
Advances on gold coin 
Bills: Commercial .., | 
Bought abroad 
Advances on securities 
Thirty-da advances 
Loans to State without 
interest: (a) general | 
(6) provisional 
Negotiable bonds, 
Sinking Fund Dept. | 
Other assets 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... 
Deposits: Public ...... 
Private... 
Other liabilities ......... | 
Gold reserve to sight | 
__ liabilities 


~ od 6% | 46°3% 


June ; May | June , June 
| 10, 2, 

1937 | 1938 1938 1938 
57,359 55,807 55,808 55,808 
1,099, ... a one 
8,605 10,341, 7,647 7,907 
1,024 774 760° 760 
3,914 3,632 3,558 3,514 

530, 441 337 846 
3, 200) 3,200 3,200, 3,200 
| 19, 980 140134 $40134 $40134 


5,642. 5,575, 5,575 5,575 
“22 4,180, 4,115 4,206 


| 86,451 99,876 101078 100235 


2,350, 3,324 3,026 3,464 
14,199 17,252 14,222 15,375 
25 373, 3, 628 2,809 2,876 


47: 1% 46°8% 


+ Of which Fre. 18,050 millions under Conven- 
tion of June 30, 1937 (permissible limit, Frs. 20,000 


millions), 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 





Million belgas 





May | May { June ; June 
im | 2 i bh 9, 
ASSETS 1938 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
sx cccccnnentinanie +» | 2,801} 2,693) 2,685 2,737 
Silver and other coin... 51 55 53 51 
Foreign exchange, etc. 758 742 742 742 
Bills and securities .., 816 872 885 867 
REE | vaicesiians cece 158 133 134 94 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | 4,244] 4,116) 4,157) 4,141 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 40 14 43 ll 
se 215 279) 213 254 
BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F. Marks ' 
| June ; May | May | June 
| 8, 7) at e 
ASSETS } 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold reserve ........c00s | 603° o 620:5) 620-4) 620°4 
Gold abroad not in gold | | | 
II 55. cbicnststcce 177-0 ee a 
Foreign correspondents |1843-9 2384°1 2197-7,'2100:9 
Foreign bills, etc. ...... 95-2) 35-5| 19-3! 22:5 
Inl. bills and home loans |1133-7'1542-8 1585-4 1466-3 
Finnish & foreign bonds, 767-2, 441-2 438-9 429-6 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... (1876-0 2211-8 2183-5 2156:°5 
Sight deposits : Govt. 364:°6,) 354-2 292-0) 231°1 
Other | 776-7/1208-0 1050-2)1043-1 
Ordinary cover to sight | | 
BEE sxtesacancse 73 -9%'75-3%'74-°3%'74-1% 


BANK OF GREECE.—AMillion drachmae 


ASSETS 

Gold and gold exchange 
State gold bonds 
Bills discounted 
SEINE ' ccteasesscnnsen | 
WIE Si nicvcsncinins | 

LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... 
Dep. and current accts. 


| May | Apr. | May ; May 
| 3. 30, 23, 31, 
| 1937 1938 1938 1938 
3,444 3,672 3,648 3,547 
547 519 522 522 
537 617 635 641 
3,077, 5,588) 5,852 5,869 
3,557, 3,823) 3,832, 3,832 
6,329 6,795 6,587 6,481 
4,878 6,967 7,543 7,616 
197 219 249 237 


Foreign exch. liabilities 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 


ASSETS 

Metal reserve : 

Gold coin and bullion | 

Foreign exchange .. 

Token money ...... 
Inl. bills, wts., & secs. 
Advances to Treasury | 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 
Current accounts, de- | 

WONT: GIR. iccvcecesce 
Cash certificates 





ASSETS 

Coin and bullion : Gold | 
Other | 

Discounts and advances | 
Government bonds ... 
Agencies’ accounts .,. 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes issued 
Deposits : 


Government 
Other 


BANK OF JAPAN.—Million y 


Million Pengo 





June | May | May | June 
. 7, 31, | 7, 
1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 
84:1] 84:1) 84:1) 84-1 
53:2} 70:9| 72-7) 73-9 
| 9-0) 8-4) 8-2) 7-8 
389-2) 445-3 470-3) 452-0 
106-7) 120-0) 120-0) 120-0 
395-6) 550-9| 583-6 557-8 
204-0) 224-9 221-2 244-4 

92:91 69:7 69-7 69-7 
yen 
Apr. | May ; May 
29, | 30, | 21, | 28 
1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
535-2| 801-0) 801-2) 801-2 
49-9) 36-0, 38-9 38-1 
839-1] 568-8! 498-6, 526-6 
| 713-511176-2, 970-3 1237-4 
93-3} 132°3| 118-7) 104-3 
1501 8 1986-3 1713-31881°1 
338°8| 370-3 358-6 445-2 
83-8} 89-8 111-3] 94-2 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 


Million dinar 
June | May | May | June 
8, - | i & 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Cash reserve : | | | 
Gold at home and | 
ET iccidseansuses 1,672; 1,826} 1,828) 1,828 
Other foreign exchange 807) 396) 350 349 
Discounts and advances | 1,679) 1,563) 1,550] 1,549 
Government advances | 2,250] 2,240) 2,241) 2,24) 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation .. | 5,432) 5,951) 5,985) 6,027 
_ Sight liabilities ......... | 2,205| 2,563! 2,503! 2,458 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million Rupees 
| June | May June ; June 
} Ql, 13, 3, | 10, 
ASSETS | 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Gold coin & bullion! 444 444 444 444 
Rupee coin ...... | 549 587 602" 605 
Balances abroad... | 232 40 32 34 
Sterling securities | 803 788 761 761 
Indian Govt. rupee | 
securities......... 274 24 323 324 
Investments ...... | 71 69 68 67 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circuln. : 
IS conch ctecivie 1,901 1,779 1,738 1,740 
SII Fin nstiacee 24 80 78 78 
Deposits : Govt. 97 148 179 175 
Banks | 245 146 134 142 
Gold and sterling 
__to liabilities 60-°3%! 57°5%| 56:6%! 56°5% 
BANK OF LATVIA 
Million lats 
| June— May | May ; June 
.- % 9, 30, 6, 
ASSETS | 1937 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold coin and bullion | 77:45) 77:58 77:59) 77:59 
SMUVOT COM 000 00ccccccces 15-34) 13-57 13-61} 13°55 
Foreign currency ...... | 42°85 45-53 41-78! 41-78 
Treas. notes and change; 9-83' 8-99 8-45) 8-23 
Short-term bills......... 51-95) 50-53 50-43) 50-62 
Loans against securities | 70-27) 81-39 83-52) 82-97 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 46°22) 63-46 64°53) 63:94 
Deposits & currnt. accs, |137 -62)130-60 132-55}131-89 
Government accounts 73 -36| 69-92) 65-47] 67-09 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million {’s 


June | May May | June 
. 9, 30, 6, 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 1938 | 1938 
I iii cacncniniiciwana |} 2-80) 2-80 2-80, 2-80 
Sterling exchange ...... | 20-91) 17-46 18-28 17-80 
Advances to State... | 4:98) 3:63 3-78 4:26 
Investments ............ | 2:91; 2:65 2:74 2-74 
LIABILITIES | 
TO MENNR hss ccaxccees | 12-87) 14-07 13-82) 13-83 
Demand liabs.: State | 7:73 4:39 4:67) 4-79 
Banks and others ... 9-58 6:59 7-61) 7-82 
Reserves to sight liabs. '78-6°%, 80-9% 80-8%'77-°9% 
BANK OF NORWAY 
Million kroner 
June May May | June 
7; 23, 31, 7, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 
Coin and bullion (gold 
reserve 118°8 134-0 134:0 134-0 
Bal. deunta for. bills 105-4) 227-4 228-2 228-0 
Funds provisionally in 
gold, not in gold res. 75°9| 64:8 64:8 64:8 
Norwegian and foreign 
Govt. securities 73-1} 112-2) 112-5) 113-7 
Discounts and loans... | 184-2) 103-1 5-8 104-9 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 398 432-0) 435-9 432-7 
Deposits at sight 115-6} 171-9) 184-2, 190-7 
BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 
Apr. Mar. Apr Apr. 
14, 16, 6, 13, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Gold ‘ 913-7 917-3 917-3 917-3 
Balances abroad... ianeel 620:2 569°4 563-8) 564°8 
IIE 0. seccncaaas 313-1 332-6 343-8) 341-9 
SCTE occcccccccccees 124°5 120-6 120°6;} 116°5 
Government loans...... 1043-5 1040-9 1040-9)1040-3 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 2007 -3|2022 3 2053-8|2029-5 
Deposits: Government 562:°6) 528:4 522:°6; 545°3 
Bankers’ 549-6 636°2 609:1| 606-4 
Cee *<.5... 93-7) 38-2 60-0} 61-2 
Foreign commitments 43-1] 60-1 64:7| 63-0 


BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million Kronor 


| June | May | May | June 
7; a 31, y 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Gold reserve ..........<. 464:°6) 521-8 523-8) 524-0 
Govt. secs. : Swedish 2:0' 31-1 36°1 36°1 
Foreign 30-6, 38:1, 39-1, 40°4 
Gold abroad not in gold 
SONI kassicencwkenss 69-1} 54:4 76°0' 78:2 
Balances with foreign | 
eee 284-7! 247-7; 299-4) 267-2 
Bills payable in Sweden 12:1} 12-8 13-0 2:7 
Bills payable abroad ... | 576-4, 561-5 488-9) 507-7 
pS ee ae 26:1; 20-2; 20-5; 20°8 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 803-3) 868-5, 930-8 909-3 
Deposits : Government| 217-5, 387-7 402-9; 397-1 
- Com. banks | 604-5) 417:3 379-8 397-2 
CPE occcce 12:5 6°3 5-7 6-0 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 
| June | May — June 
: te 31, 7, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
EN as coxsensdasanenaxaba 2624 - 3'2872 -6 2836 - 7/2835 6 
Of which held abroad | 534-5) 996-2) 977-3, 977-3 
Foreign exchange ...... 20:3 439:°7 384-3) 382:°3 
Discounts, etc. ......... 11-8 6°4 42:9 23-0 
Advances .....seeeeeeeee } 30°9) 21-5) 21-4 21:5 
SND eccccccccaiaces 15:9' 95-1 95-1) 95-1 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... |1344-7.1505-11529-1|1501-8 
TE. an inmnesenenns 1329 - 1/1903 61845 -2 1847-5 


N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets 
included in returns December 31, 1936, onwards a 
538,583,653 frs. 
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CLEARING BANKS 


LONDON 
(£ thousands) 


Week ended Aggregate from 


Month of May 








Wednesday January 1 to 
| Change June 16, June 15,, June 16, | June 15, 
ss | 1958 Tt | o87 | 1038 | 1937 * | 1938 
Number of | 
wkg. days: 24 | 26 % 6 6 138 } 139 
Town oeeveseceece 2,775,567 2,853,182, - 5-1 733,458 630,500 17,495,142 15,360,330 
Metropolitan ... | 174,660 172,562,\— 8-8 39,741 36,494 1,015,230, 975,603 
Country ......... 305,523, 311,262, — 6-0 70,338 66,191 1,768,523 1,729,311 
TE snes 3,255,750) 3,337,006 — 5-4 843,537 733,185/20,278,895, 18,065,244 
ms ; { \ 
t Based on average working day. 
PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
ii . oa 
‘ : Week ended Aggregate from 
Month of May Saturday January 1 to 
| 
» Change June 12, June 11,| June 12, June 11, 
1937 1938 t 1937 | 1938 | 1937 1938 
No. of working 
days : 24 26 % | 6 5 136 137 
BIRMINGHAM 10,275 9,982 10-3 2,130 1,644 63,389 55,975 
BRADFORD....... | 4,397 3,218 32-4 949 554 25,452 19,002 
lt 4,959 5,857 + 9-0 1,327 854 30,249 29,462 
i neendiebietn | 3,800 3,422 -—16°9 851 597 | 21,646 19,975 
TT dectasahonton | 3972 4,047 — 6-0. 978 537 | 24,961 23,468 
LEICES” TE ar «| 2,991 9-4 768 421 18,069 16,550 
LIVERPOOL ..... 27,769 22,434 25-4 | 6,448 4,221 171,581 | 124,606 
MANCHESTER 45,969 40,088 _—19-5 | 10,245 6,022 262,353 | 223,913 
NEWCASTLE ... 6,486 6,705 |— 4:6 1,371 1,147 34,150 36,780 
NOTTINGHAM 2,200 2,091 |—12-3 507 317 12,581 11,981 
SHEFFIELD ....... 4,174 4,487 0-8 844 653 25,980 26,604 
Total: 11 Towns | 117,050 , 105,322 —16:9 26,418 16,967 690,411 588,316 
BPERLOS ccccccccces 6,969 5,930 141,896 150,486 


t Based on average working day. + 24 calendar weeks. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


June 9, June 10, June 11, June 13, June 14, June 15, June 16, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 





Bank rate (changed % % % % % % % 
from 212% June 30, | 
ss ae 2 2 2 2 2 | 2 2 
Market rates of discount 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts 6 8 5g 5g 5g 53 53 
3 months’ do. ...... 1939-5, 3 5g 5g 8 5g 3 
4 months’ do. ...... | %6-5g 4 5g 3 53 5g 5g 
6 months’ do. .. 3 53 5g 53 bg 53 6 
Discount Treasury Bills 
| aaa ne 5g 5 3 53 5g 
S months’ ........... 1959-53 53 5g 5g 5, 5g 53 
Loans—Day-to-day ... lo—1 lo-1 lo-1 lo-1 lo-1 lo-l 1o-1 
ae lo-1 lo-1 19-1 lo-1 lo—] lo-] lo] 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. lg lp lo 2 lp > lg 
Discount houses at call lo lo 12 2 lo lo lp 
DP  cnpiscnesbecses &4 34 34 54 b4 54 54 
Comparison with previous weeks 
Bank Bills Trade Bills 
Short 
Loans 
3 Months 4Months 6 Months 3 Months/| 4 Months 6 Months 
1938 % % % % Yo % % 
May 19 lol 1732 1739-916 16-58 2-219 | 2lg-2i2 | 212-3 
» 26... | lol 139 1732-916 916-58 2-212 214-21 ae-3 
June 2... | 12-1 1739-916 | 1752-Si6 5g | | 2-212 | 2lg-2ig | 2ig-3 
» 9... | lend 1959-5g | S68 | 6g | 2-2lg 214-21 —s 
3» 26... | 1e-l 58 5g | 2-2lg | 2lg-2l2 | 212-3 
| | } j 
NEW YORK 
The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
New York :— 
June 16, May 18, May 25, Junel, June 8, June 15, 
1937 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
% % % % % eo 
ED an cinencotmpeoniones 1 1 i 1 1 1 
Time money (90 days’ mixed 
DED cenctsescntencnecnccoepees lly lly lig lly lly lly 
Bank acceptances :— - ———— Selling Rates — 
Members—celigible 90 dys. 716 2 lp lg 2 
Non-mem.—eligible, 90dys. 12 ° lg lg lg 
Commercial accept., 90 oe. 1 1 1 1 1 


|c 


EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the a business) ‘ = 


Par of | 
oad June 10, June 11,| June 13, June 14,| June 15, June 16, 
sentences | Eom, |"1998 | Wugse | ‘t938'| 1938" '1938'| 1938 
per Z | } 
+ — 
} 
New York,$... | $4°8623 |4-9434- 4-953,- 14:96lo- |4:96lo- 4:97-  (4°9673- 
9614 967, 975g 97 9853 9719 
Montreal, $... | 4°862; 5-01- 5-Ol35g— 5°O2lg— [5-O2lg— 5-025g— 5-025 
5 0233 023, 03 027 0354 O3l4 
Pastis, Pr....... | 124-21 17814-7 16 17814-7)6 17814—716| 17814-7)6 17814-716 17814-71g 
Brussels, Bel... | 35-00a 29-24-28 29-24~— -28 29 - 24-27 29-24-27 29: 20-26 Abas 22 
a6 94-9414943;¢-33 | 941g—ly | D41g—1y 945e—3q e916 
Milan, L....... 92°464 | 94-101" 94°10 04:50; | 94:38: 94:571 | 94:57: 
Zurich, Fr. ... | 25-2212 21-71-73 21-71-73 21 -69-72)21 63-69 21 -6312-|21 
| 6 \y 
Athens, Dr. ... 375 540-55 | 540-55 540-55 | 540-55 | 540-55 | 540-55 
Amst’d’m, FI. 12-107 8-95!,- 8-96- 8-951 \8-95lo— [B-95lo—- 8° 95ly- 
96 9634 96 9614 9615 9614 
Berlin, Mk.... | 20:43 [12-31-3412 31-3412 31- 4 12 30-33 12: 29- 33,12: 29-32 
Registered 
Marks (c) 50-55 50l-55!p 50-55 | 50-55 (50! ~5519| 51-56 
Br. India Rup. | ¢18d. T2539— | 1725z9— 1.73 4—13y6 |1734—13; 5 |173g—13 46 1754-1345 


Hong Kong, $_ ¢ ... L413jg—  |1413,g— [14 3yg— | 1413;9— [141 3yg—  1415i6 
151, 15ly¢ 15116 151i¢ 15116 151ig 
Shanghai, $... vee —- (8 1g-914(1)! 8-907) 71o-B34(7)) 8-9(2) 8-9(/) | 8-9!) 
Rio. Mil. ...... $5°899d., 213:5%m | 215:6%m | 215; 6%m | 215;6%m | 215:6%m  21516*%m 
; { 19-02- (19:03- 18:99- (|18:97- 18: 97- 18 -97- 
B. Aires, § 11-45<¢ O8¢ O8g 19-:07¢g 19:03g 19:03g 19:02 
| 16°12h | 16°:12h  16:12h | 16°12h | 16°12h | 16°12h 
Valparaiso, $.. | 40 125e (1) | 125e (1) | 125e (1) | 125e (1) | 125e(1 125¢(1) 
M’ video, $ ... | 51d. (1934-2034 1954-2034! 1954-2034 |1912~2015' 1912-2019 1919-202 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17-38 |201.- 201o- 21-22(/)} 21-22(/) 21-22() | 21-22(/) 
31 lol Fol? 
Mexico, Pes.... 9°76 Un’q’td | Un’q’td | Un’q’td | Un’q’td | Un’q’td | Un’q'td 
Manila, Pes... $24-66d./24-24716 | 24-24716 24-24715| 24-247;5 24-2414, 24-2414 
Moscow, Rbis. ies 26 -237g— |26:30lg— 26° 3254- |26:32lo— 26°38- (26° 3454 
2415 3054 33 33 3834 3512 


Usance: T.T., Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). *Sellers. +Pence perunit 
of local currency. + Par 8:235139 since dollar devaluation on February 1, 1934. 


(a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (¢) Latest 
““export”’ rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (kh) Average remittance rate for 
importers. (4) Rate tor payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (/) Nominal. (mm) Official, 
(6) Other Exchanges 
Par of June 10, June 15, June 16, 
London on Exch. 1938 1938 1938 
| per £ | 
Helsingfors, M. .....00+. | 493-23 22614-22714 22614-227 22614-227 
Madrid, Pt........s000000 25-2212f| 80-1500) 80-1500) | 80-150(/) 
77) 7 77 
DG, TERG. | ncccsseccene 110 110-1101, 110-1101, 110-1101, 
Budapest, Pen. ......++. 27°82 2473-2553 | 0 2478-2558 | 2473-2553 
ST, occnssnnaens $16410§ 14214—34 14259-143 | 1425g-7, 
OS eee 25-00 26-26!2 | 26! a~8 | 26lg—5 
eee 48 - 38 26-2612 | 26 2613-58 
ice atatiae 25-2212 2454-2554 | 2454- 253 4 2434-2554 
Bucharest, Lei ......... 813°8 660-685 | 660-685 660-685 
~\e* * i * 
Constantinople, Pst. ... 110 { ote oath each 
Belgrade, Din. ....... 276-32 213-223 | 213-223 | 213-223 
TMs ssindissbockes 48 - 66 29-30 29-30 } 29-30 
i 673-66 390-420 390-420 | 390-420 
TE, Bic TEs nceceses 18-159 1734-1854 | 1754-1834 1754-1854 
OS 18-159 19 85-95 19-85-95 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. ....... : 18-159 19-35-45 19-35-45 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr. ...... 18-159 22: 35-45 22-35-45 22-35-45 
Alexandria, Pst. ......... 971 975a—53 975e-53 975a—5g 
Se +24 58d. 1315) 5-141\6 1315, 6-141i¢ 1315) g-14lig 
Singapore, $ ...cccccccs. T 28d. 2711; f 271i g—l5ig 271 ly 6-1 51g 
ONG Ts kttconsasensans 12-11 8: 93lo-96l, 8-93-96 8-93-96 
Bangkok, Baht ......... 21-82d 22-2214 22-2214 22-22'4 


Usance: T.T., except Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. + Pence per unit of local 
currency § Par, 197-105, since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
for payments to the Bank of England :—();) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement 
(k) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (/) Nominal. 


LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing quotations) 




















June 10, June 11,| June 13, June 14, June 15,' June 16, 
London on 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ 
(Pp) p ) (Pp) (p (p) 
New York f{' 1 Month | 732-532 | 732-532 1q—316 14-316 14-316 1g—3ig 
a, 2 w» 53-516 bg—5)g | 1339-1 L3z9—1l39 | TMg=3g 135x911 z9 
3 ws lo-Ti6 | S16-716 | 6-716 | M6-716 | Sie—l2  Mi6-T16 
(d (d (d (d) (d) (d) 
| 1 Month | 36-516 | 56-14 Mg~16 | Meg | Sie-N6 | M4—5e 
Paris, francs{/|2 4 91 6-llig 5e-34 | Lyg—13y6 | L1yg—1dy 6 | 15;g-15)6 1 16 
iS » 11g-15g | 15jg-15 16 11g~15g | 15;6-17;6) 15g-112 Baer lg 
(p) (p (p) (p) (p) (p) 
Amsterdam, {| 1 Month 1-12 1-12 1-1 1-1 1-1) 1-l2 
cent. 2 9 112-1 1lo-1 llo-1 llp-1 15g-1l1g | 15g—L1g 
> » 2-lie 2-112 2-lle 2-1), 214-154 214-154 
(d) (d) (d) (d) (d) (d) 
Brussels, 1 Month 23-27 18-23 13-17 15-19 16-20 14-18 
cent. 2 2 | 40-45 41-46 32-37 32-37 33-37 34-38 
3 » 67-72 65-70 50-55 55-60 53-57 53-57 
(p) (p) (p) | (p) (p) Pp) 
Geneva, 1 Month; 2-1 2-1 2-1 | 2lg—L1g | Zlg—11g | Dlg—Llg 
cent.{i2 , | Blp—21p | Blo—2lg | 354-234 | 334-234 | 33q-254 | 334-234 
\3 ” 4lo-3l2 | 4l2-3l2 5-4 5lo-4l2 | 5lo—4lo | 5lq-4ly 


(p) Premium. 


(d) Discount. 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
Week ended June 16, 1938 
NEW YORK ee ee Pe , e za 
Imports Exports 
— = | ; — y . | | " . | — —". ” 7 | ne } | a 
| | 3 | = : | r | : <6 
stew Yok - te of | June 9, | June 10, June 11,| June 13, | June 14,| June 15, From Bullion Coin To Bullion Coin 
| cane 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 —- --—- —— i —— 
|per cent | | { | 
b : oy GoLp } oe £L GoLp | fi a 
London :—* Old Par | | British S. Africa ...... | 652,352! 661,726 Palestine ............ , 4,208 
60 days... ) | 4°8666 | 4°941539| 4-951339| 4:96192' 4-96930 | 4°962339/ 4°961332 British E. Africa... | 49,750) ioe | CRO Sis acedccees 43,000 
Cables... » New Par) 4:951g | 4:96lig | 4:971, | 4:9615)6) 4°973g | 4:°97lig British India ......... 257,879) ae | Netherlands ...... | 318,454 
Demand... 8: 2397 | 4:95 4°9515)6 4:97lg | 4:9613\6) 4:9714 | 4:9615;g Canada oes 426,625 | Belgium ............ | 84,722 
Paris, Fr....... | 6°63 775g | 2:78lg 2: 7834 2:785g | 2:787g 2:79 Belgium sand 2,664,884 eae | 16,886 253,153 
Brussels, Bel. 23°54 (16°92 16°95 16-99 16°98ip (17:00 17-02 Switzerland ......... 21,593 34,500 | Morocco ............ | 4,000 
i 7 " 78' 22:8412 (22-91 22-8919 |22-97 22-99 SED cccccccecscecceses a 172,900 | United States... | 248,394 
iisaces | 8: | 52614 | 5-2614 | 5-2614 | 5-261, | 5-2614 | 5-261, —_—_ — Lester esnasninna 
Berlin, Mk, .. 40-33 40°18 |40-2212 |40-32!2 |40:32 |40:35 (40-44 TO cccecscssnes 3,724,754 1,295,751 Total® ......... 394,611) 582,465 
Vienna, Sch... | 23- LPbeae> (OP t de 8 Bat? EB Vie 08 er So ——_ _ -—-——_—} |_————_____— es 
Madrid, Pt.... | 32°67 ee a eee RS | a ie SILVER SILVER 
Amst’d’mGldr | 68-06 53°25 (55:33 55-48lp (55°47lp '55°53lp 55-511 NID a eta aticeds apecenee Sees Be SI - tancences - | 4300 
Cop’h’gn,Kr. ) | 22:10 (22-15 {22-20 /22-:20° |22-:20° 22-20 British W. Africa ... se AIO | IE pre sdecsasceen | 19,500 
Oslo, Kr. ... »/145°374 |24-87lq |24-92lo |24:97!9 (24-9712 |25-00 24:9712 British S. Africa... 7,289 nei Aden and Dep. ...| an | 11,380 
St’h’lm, Kr. 25°5212 {25-5712 |25-62l2 |25°62l2 25-65 25-6210 Australia ..........+000 | 1,366) aad | Bombay via Karachi) 2,445) ; 
Athens, Dr.... | 1°2912! 0 9073 0-91 | 0-91 0-9llg | O-Gllg O-915g Belgium ..........000+ 6,912! 7,407 | Portugal ............ | 20,200} 
M’treal, Can. $|169°31 (98-710 (98-750 |98-840 98-825 98:810 98:840 NS Oe me | FS US 15,040) 
| dn gg | 84°40 (28:87 (28:94 (29:02 (28:98 (29:00 29:00 PEE ..cccccccccccceccsece 341 | ee | United States... 8,500) 
Shanghai, $ ... 20-25 19-00 118-62 17-25 18-43 18°12 eS ——__ |-—___— 
B. Aires, Peso “) (30-72 [30-77 |30-85 30-82» 30-85 30-83 TP sncceneroins 17,181) 16,059 | = Total* ......... | 54,306] 38,708 
Rio, Ms. ft... | 11:96 | 5°90 | 5-90 | 5:90 5-90 5-90 5:90 oe 
Usance: T.T. * Dollars per £1. t+ Official. * Including other countries. + Total for countries named only. 





INDICES OF MARKET VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL SHARES 


The following indices extracted from the monthly Bulletin of Statistics, published by the League of Nations, reveal the widespread fall in 
security prices. 



































(1929 = 100) 
| { } | | | | 
Country Germany | Austria | Belgium Canada Chile | Denmark U.S.A. France Greece | Hungary | Italy 
. | , 
213 | 34 80 68 14 | 21 | 335/347 164 | 7 18 74 
| | | j { 
9 1094 =| 108-4 69°7 85:4 | 47 | 81-5 79-0 103-0 | 1242 | 100-2 
0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 | 100:0 | 109-0 100-0 100-0 | 10):0 | 100-0 
“1 84:0 68:2 64:3 93-1 | 94:0 74:2 84-6 77-2 «=O 76-8 | 86-2 
5 64-0 49°5 36-6 73:7 (g) 85:3 45:9 58-1 (g) 66°6 (g) 60-6 | 60-2 
3 54:5 37-4 23-7 114:4 74:8 24:4 47:0 (g) 32:0 ((g) 57:5 | 44-6 
7 45:1 36:4 35°3 140:°0 83-0 35:0 44:8 51-8 | 51-9 i 51-8 
8 | 49-4 30°8 46°4 147:°3 96:2 42:9 35-4 Ta°7 | 48:0 } 61-1 
6 65:3 37:4 54:4 157-7 98:7 48-0 36:3 83-8 | 64:7 68-1 
‘8 81:8 47-0 74:3 180-7 105-6 67:3 33:4 78-1 | 85:7 73°6 
3 94°3 | 62:2 77:4 182°3 {| 109-1 69-0 43°88 | 98:2 | 106°5 88-7 
(d) (f) (a) | (a) (c) (b) (e) | } (e) | (e) 
1936 Jully........00. 80°5 77:3 39:3 71:2 175-2 | 106-7 66:1 25-3 | 71-9 | 83-5 70-6 
August....... 79°5 80-7 40:4 71-7 177:2 | 108-5 67-7 24°8 | 71:1 | 89-5 71-9 
September . 78:2 82:1 46-4 75-1 177-8 } 106:°8 68-7 28-0 | 76:6 | 91-0 73:3 
October ..... 83:2 87-0 50-0 79°5 183-4 | 107-0 72:5 34:9 | 74:9 101-8 81-9 
November... 83-7 92:8 52:3 82:4 188-5 | 110-2 76:2 38-3 80-0 101-0 81-8 
December .. 82:8 94:3 57°8 79-7 191-3 110:2 75:3 40:6 86:1 105-0 83°5 
1937 January...... 83-7 96:3 62:3 83-1 188-3 | 112:3 77:5 52-0 87-7 112-0 | 82°3 
February ... 84:8 102°1 69:6 85:7 185°5 109-5 80-1 51-6 85-7 12):3 | 83-9 
March ...... | 85°5 102°2 69-1 90°5 191-6 | 111-0 80:3 51-3 85:4 121-7 | 83:8 
i iihascek 86-4 | 96:6 62:6 83:9 194-9 | 113-6 75:3 43-3 88-3 101-9 88-4 
. ee 87°4 | 93-2 62:1 81-1 1928 | 111°4 72:4 2-5 93-4 965-1 | 88-3 
ae | 88-3 | 91-0 62:9 78-7 | 184:°4 109-6 70-6 42°6 99°8 104:°9 | 90-6 
July..... 89-5 94°8 68:7 81:6 185-7 110°0 74:6 40:4 105°5 115-4 | 91-9 
August. 90:3 | 97:9 66:2 83:0 180°1 108-8 75-8 41-6 110-3 | «109-8 | 95-3 
September , | 89:6 | 96:0 | 62:5 72:4 177°9 | 108-8 65-7 40-1 | 103-6 1 103-1 89-1 
October ..... 88:3 | 89:0 | 55-0 63°8 176-4 | 106-3 55:4 41-2 105°5 102-4 | 88-0 
November... | 87-2 89:3 52:4 62:3 164°3 103°6 50-7 49:3 107-9 j 96°7 | 87-0 
December .. | 86°6 84:0 | 52:5 | 2:8 | 166°2 104°1 49-7 38°6 104-4 94°1 | 91-1 
1938 January...... | 88-6 | 850 | 51:3 66:3 | i 105-7 | 51-3 38-1 | 105-4 | 91-9 | 94-5 
February | 88:3 84:0 | 48°7 66-6 | 107-0 50-5. | 3 | Mie? | ee | 97-3 
March ...... 88°5 82:9 | 43°4 61:4 | 106°5 47:1 | 37-1 ee | 91-1 
April : 2 a 107°1 44-1 | 43-1 
| | Norway | ae | Switzerland { . 
Country | Japan 5 Netherlands | Poland t nited Sweden [| 5;. = - Czecho- 
| ‘ Paid a. 1929 -- 100 ‘ Kingdom ® Nc a - | 1929~100 | slovakia 
OC - ’ = 10¢ - 
Shares 64 8 8 51 | 7 j 92 52° 26 } 26 | 10 _ 
Average (Jan. 1930 100 | 0 
1928 ....... heel Dec.70°7 Dec.87:7 97:2 | 150°+5 } 102:2 98:7 247-1 | 104°8 | 99-3 
BP écesnacns oni ‘ | 80-6 100:0 100-0 100-0 | 100°0 100-0 | 235 °7 100-0 100-0 
SN arwavesecitbniere 74-8 63:1 78:3 70:4 70:5 80-6 87:5 | 214-5 91-0 31-8 
SE cupeupesnedeonedes 76:4 50°2 62:3 52:1 40-3 62°6 | 64:1 165°5 | 70:2 | 65:0 
ME nevineniinadsecueas 103-6 43:4 53°8 34°5 28-1 60°4 37°3 124°0 52-6 51-7 
a | 176°7 | 55°1 | 68°4 38:0 30-2 74:1 36:9 149-9 63:6 | 56-6 
EE lcci ceaitniaichcnies 222:7 58:7 72:8 40:1 29-2 89-9 45:8 155°5 66-0 60-1 
SP anscacmaeds a 181-6 | 68-0 | 84:4 38:7 32:9 100:7 52:3 165°9 70:4 65-6 
1936 sinners “a 205°8 88-2 | 109-4 45:1 37-9 115-7 67:3 190-9 81-0 88-4 
1937 ‘ vitae J 251:°7 | 101°4 125°8 67:0 44:7 108-3 i 78:8 | 249-0 105-6 111-2 
(c) (d) |  @) ) (e) (d) (e) (e) (e) (e) 
fC ! 205-8 85:4 106°0 41-7 37°3 113-0 | 70-9 176-7 75-0 84-2 
August ...... | 212:4 87:9 109°1 42-0 38-4 118-7 | 69-5 177-2 | 75-2 88-0 
September... |  223:2 | 93-6 116°1 | 42-7 42:1 119-4 70:4 180°3 | 76:5 91-9 
October | 218-5 | 884 | 109-7 51:8 44-7 122-3 72:6 228-8 97:0 | 93-8 
November... | 2161 97:1 | 120°5 58-8 41:5 121-6 75°8 } 233-1 98-9 | 98-0 
December ... 217:2 | 100°3 124°4 59:2 40-0 | 120°1 77:9 238-5 101-2 } 108-0 
1937 January ...... 230-9 | 104-6 | 129°8 64:8 39-4 121°6 77:9 250° 3 106-2 | 113-9 
February ..... | 246°1 105-2 130°5 69:9 42-9 118-7 82:3 | 254°1 107°8 | 115-7 
ee 267°0 104°6 129°8 70-6 44-6 112-2 84:8 | 250°3 106-2 125-7 
a | 278°5 | 105-7 131°1 68°5 45-0 112-2 80-7 247-7 105-1 125-0 
ED déxexscnece 269° 3 | 100-3 | 124°4 66°1 41:4 110°8 78:2 241:3 102°4 | 112-0 
Deaivcxsehses | 267-4 | 102-2 126°8 64-6 40:2 106°5 79-9 248-8 105°5 105-2 
aren 271:4 104-0 129°0 | 67°5 43-2 107:9 83:6 254°4 108-0 | 116°5 
August ....... 236°4 104°4 129°5 | 72:3 45:9 109-4 83:7 257-4 | 109-2 | 116-9 
September ... 228-8 102:0 126°6 69:6 48-2 105-0 77-1 253°6 107-6 110°5 
October ...... 229-0 | 97-6 121-1 66°5 45-0 100-0 73:2 2386 101-2 100-2 
November... | 233-1 | 94:4 117°1 61:6 45:9 99-3 69:7 236°5 | 100-3 95-0 
December ... 262:7 91°6 113-6 62-0 54:1 95-7 75:1 254-8 } 108-1 97-0 
1938 January ...... 267°7 | 97:4 {| 120°8 65:1 58:5 | 97:1 | 78:9 271-7 |} 115-3 95-9 
February ..... 272-8 | 94:4 117°1 65:6 57-4 | 92:1 | 76:2 281:4 | 119-4 91-0 
March......... 267-9 | 88-3 109 6 | 63:8 54-7 86-3 67:2 2713 | 3iS-% } 86:2 
IE ci voat * | 86-4 107-2, | 63-5 Daa 92:8 72:5 273-2 } 115-9 85-5 
Sources : Unless otherwise indicated, the indices are compiled by Government authorities in each country. They relate to quotations in national currencies. 
? Institut fir Konjunkturforschung. * Standard Statistics Co. * Conseil Supérieur Economique. * Prof. F. Guarneri. * Tokio Stock Exchange Co. 
* Institut de Recherches sur le Mouvement des Affaires et des Prix. ‘’ London and Cambridge Economic Service. * Affarsvarlden. * Including shipping 
shares. * Including transport co. shares. ‘ 4 2 ca . 
(a) Monthly average of daily rates. (b) Monthly average of rates taking one day in the week. (c) Average of highest and lowest rates of month 
(d) 15th or middle of month. (e) Last week or end of month. (f) Beginning of following month. (g) Stock Exchange closed : Germany : July 12, 1931, 


to April 11, 1932 ; Denmark : September 19 to October 15, 1931 ; Greece : September 18, 1931, to December 15, 1932 ; Hungary : July 14, 1931, to September 21, 
1932. 
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Investment 
TRANSPORT RECEIPTS = _LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 


BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 7 4 ial 
_— oan aaa ee ompare 
Gross Receipts, “Aggregate Gross Receipts, Receipts r ee prey, 
week ended June 12 23 weeks | Year 
(£7000) _ ae (£000) 
wl belBoleas) ak yy Pee s | oe oe 
ss G2 “2 gyi so ¢ ¢ $2)| “sg 33 36 Week ending June 11, 1938, before pooling —.......0000. 609,900 | + 30,400 
a 53°89 58, 58) & s3 38/5 58 Se III ssenisechnisssaueserncauaniqnesesseotinnae 28,227,700 | + 626,900 
Be SE 6Y¥ RO = 3 a § s& OY | FO | ke | 
oom etme a J = : ~ L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 ............ | 28,732,000 + 255,000 
Mas ! | ! i| cot T.B. peceeeee year to June, 1937, after pooling ...... | 30,247,378 +- 522,655 
. M. _ aan ondon Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1937.. 41,377,929 | +. 771,590 
ie ats 518 516 228 744 1,262) 10,32811253 6,239 17,492 27,820 vem sora " 





























BN aid cneiiaan 348 346 234 580, 928, 6,778 7,776 5,864 13,640 20,418 J 1 
BU odicmatins 392 260 182 442 834) 6,689 7,561 5,766 13,327 20,016 wat > INDIAN 
Great Western— 7 ) ] ; i si _ 
iw 222 211 112 323' $45 4,333.4,514 2,624 7,138 11,471 r ~~ | GepmRecetes =| Aapeegute Goose 
_, _ypeersowe 233 142, 71 213 446) 4,295 4,393 2,593 6,986 11,281 isi 2 | ower | noone 
Southern— : | Name } @ _ ON | — 
| ees 342 64 28 92 434 6,683 1,401 749 2,150 8,833 | 2 | lto-—| 
me .oo.., 373, «4511 «19 70 «443. «6,658 1,377, 725 2/102 8,760 mS jte-| mS | te- 
Total— Se ase ; pe salle 3 lates, . Rs Rs Rs. Rs. 
= ... 1430 1137, 602 1739, 3,169 28,122 24944 15,476 40,420 68,542 noe estern | 3 (May 31) 112,72,330 — 97,661) 72,00,992— 5,11,901 
938 > > i -” ,417 = s9a| an 2 . eee a 8 31, $30,37,000 — 1,41,370 1,63,66,000 6, 34,427 
BE tip 1584 829 433 1262 2,846 27,946 24171 15,178 39,349 67,295 y, Ber. & Gi, | 10 June 10 $33, 812000' — 1°71°000! 2°60'23,000| — 5°88°000 
— = ‘ Madras & S. Mah.... 7 |May 20) $22,25,00 97,457 1,09,20,000 2,13,348 
a) Week ended June 11. | § a ee 20' +£16,40,86¢ 71,074 78,54,575 70,426 
. . — 2 ™ Z ae T 11 days. + lu days. 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS ; 
pe 000’s omitted) oe CANADIAN 
i | _ cee : - — 
Th | rea 1938 s $ $ § 
L.M.S. L.N.E.R. | em. Southern Canadian National .. | 22 June 7 3,137,744 594,390 72,195,059 — 10441488 
- | Canadian Pacitic...... 22 7 2,280,000 295,000 53,422,000 4,524,000 
Cumulative Figures ~ . —_ . . on 
Gro oss increase, first hall 1937, over | SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
first half 1936 ......... | +1,329 | 41,187 | + 670 | + 359 | : 
Gross increase, second half 1937, | 1938 
over second half 1936 ............ +1,443 | 4 1,099 | + 647 | + 372 Anglo-Arg. Trams. 23 June 10 $695,015 + 34,193 15,263,694 + 514,321 
Gross decrease first half 1938, over | | Antofagasta ........... | 23 2 £10,940 3,340 389,490, — 7,120 
first half 1937 :— | | | tice ; $191,200 + 27,400 7,437,200 102,800 
23 weeksto June 12,1938 ...| — 582 | — 402 | — 190 | — 73 | Amsentine NE....... | 49 ul { £1861 + 15700 _ “461,304 + 18,841 
| 4 Pacifi AC J 284,000 418,000 70,994,000 — 8,352,300 
Weekly Figures | B.A. and Pacific...... | 49 11 {* £79,053 25.930 4.404.101 417.034 
Av. weekly decrease, Ist half 1938 25:30 | —17-48 — 8-26 — 3-17 B.A. Central ......... 49 + $116,700 56,100 5,568,400 — 1,276,200 
Latest week compared with 1937... - 139 ne 94 —- 69 + 3 a o | $2,048,000 + 95,000 119,451,000 — 2,705,000 
a eal = <n be 13 9 , 9 B.A, Gt. Southern... | 49 | 11 {3 *£ 127.047 4 5893) 7.410109 _ + 
Bk Ee ae ; 272 ——— = yey * 3 ‘ liad ‘ $585,000 138,000 36,216,000, — 4,927,000 
= c.f B.A. Western ......... | 49 | 14 *£36,290 8,561 2,246,650. — 250,637 
; ok Pe ee ere a f 1,637,350 — 816,500 95,710,550 — 3094263 
________ IRISH _ RAILWAY TRAFFICS Central Argentine... | 49 11 4 $74013373 — 50651 3.937°380 — 1,736,217 
_ ~ al 4@181,690 7,700 7,804,904 214,747 
Gross Receipts, week ended Aggregate Gross Receipts Central C oe 48 | 11 4 e£21,174 231 904,522 4 26,809 
June 10 23 weeks Leonoldina 23 | 1d M1506000 107,000 37,321,000 — 3,671,000 
(£’000) (47000) ene Byerevonnen | es £17,256 4,251 425,113;— 94,845 
Company Mexican Railway.. 22 7 $265,300 + 12,000 6,953,900 — 106,000 
- . Nitrate .. ; 47 |May 31 at£4,001, + 271 73,026| — 1,679 
a... nails: | heats | ee United of Havana... | 49 June 11 £18,614 1,424 1,221,248'— 131,025 
Belfast & Co. Down— | - | * Converted at average official rate 16°12 pesos to £. $+ Receipts in Argentine 
SPs | 27 | 0-4 | 3-1 45-7 11-4 57:1 pesos. t Fortnight. aConverted at official rate. dReceipts in Uruguayan 
ee cual | 2°5 0-4 |} 2:9 43-6 9-9 53-5 currency. e Converted at “* controlled free rate.”’ 
Great Northern— } 
aac 10-0 8-5 18-5 | 202-2 | 219-2 | 421-4 SIR ~AN 2CEIPTS 
I pale a sachdetnconcaiin |} 11-8 8-0 19-8 203-5 200-8 | 404-3 SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS ‘ 
Great Southern— | 1938 Z d | Z | £ 
DET shudcharctppeovanoune | 35-3 37-2 72-5 688-2 964-3 1652-5 Transit Receiptst .. 21 |May 31 264,700 26,500! 4,102,000 774,400 
_ 1938 .........0000-s0reees 39-6 32:9 72°5 700-4 | 903-9 1604 3 + 10 days. 
y eo . 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
Net Profit Appropriation Corresponding 
| After Amount ||- | Period Last 
Balance Divi | , 
; ay Divide : || Y 
Seen Year | from — — ividend Carried to i = - 
waa Ending | _ Last Detee- | Di re a Ordinary Reserve, | Balance || | 
| Account cooee ee oe Prefce. Deprecia-| Forward Net Divi- 
, ot . oe 
Interest | font Amount | Rate | 20% &t. | Profit | dend 
| : ; 
Banks | ar 2a 2 On et £m cag £ % 
Bank of Adelaide ............ | Mar. 28 42,057 65,788 107,845 a 62,500) 5 45,345 61,337 4} 
Bank of Roumania............ Dec. 31 Dr. 11,742, Dr. 8,278 Dr. 20,020 wee | - | Dr. 3, 186 Dr.16834 |\Dr.11742, Nil 
Financial Land, etc. | 
Aboukir Company ............ | Mar. 31. Dr. 5,441 12,120 6,679 | wus sik 1,316 5,363 5,038 Nil 
Argentine Northern Land... | Dec. 31 9,396 Dr. 2,474 6,922 | Sic | sea 1,500 5,422 3,751| Nil 
British Central Africa Co. ... | Sept. 30 — 7,246 7,246 | SS ines 7,246 ae 11,725, Nil 
British North Borneo Co. ... | Dec. 31 36,554 109,374 145,928 74,096 4 os | Tea 32,738 2 
Hyderabad (Deccan) Co. .. | Apr. 30 4,614 28,679 33,293 age 22,400, 2/- p.s. 4,500 6,393 24,411) 2/- ps 
Invest. Corp. of Canada ...... | Apr. 30 23,179 11,439 34,618 | 15,553 igs ee a 19,065 12,507; Nil 
Java Investment, etc. ......... Mar. 31 11,071 34,213 45,284 ooo fl 22,000 74 10,000; 13,284 23,153 6 
Metropolitan Association, etc.) Mar. 31 775 9,928 10,703 ee 9,610) 5T ae 1,093 9,447 5t 
Trust & Loan Co. of Canada _ Mar. 31 2,504Dr. 165 2,339 ore mm ° ee ce 2,339 11,675; Nil 
Trust and Mortgage of Iowa | Feb. 28 16,553 376 16,929}; _... — ck 16,929) 1,331) Nil 
Welwyn Commercial Bldgs. | Mar. 31 fd (f) 4,802 4,802 one 3,000: 10 1,000 802) (a) (a) 
Welwyn Garden City......... | Mar. 31 7,123 25,005 32,128 si ae 21,452 a 1,300 9,376 19, 138) 3 
Wool Exchange, etc., Invest. | Mar. 25 9,554 37,017 46,571 | 10,625 19,000; 4 8,750 8,196) 34,010 5(t) 
Gas | 
IR cicaneyveos00ce Mar. 31 29,796 47,774 77,570 a 42,832 8 4,500 30,238) 45,229 8 
Iron, Coal and Stee! 
Brown (John) & Co. ......... Mar. 31 162,360 576,760 739,120; 49,010, 376,931 174+ 149,787) 163,392|)| 530,746) 15t 
Charrington, Gardner, etc.... | Mar. 31 26,018 72,146 98,164 + 37,100 (g) 174 | 32,619, 28,445 68,257; 20 
Doncaster Amal. Collieries... | Mar. 31 | Be (k)356,538) 356,538); 84,891, 190,987 5 | 10,113) 70,547 (a) | (a) 
Keith Blackman, Ltd. ...... | Mar. 31} 13,416 55,158) 68,574 5,771 30,812 20 oo) CC] ae 50,368) 20 
Partridge, Jones & Paton ... |Mar.31!) 2,517| 251,916 254,433)  ... | 139,502 ott | e+ | 114,931]} 105,189) = 5f_ 
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June 18, 1938 


Company 


Iron, Coal & Steel 
Somers (Walter) 
Stanton Ironworks ............ 
Tredegar Iron and Coal ...... 
Whitehead Iron & Steel 
Motor Cycle & Aviation 
Crossley Motoss................ 
King’s Motors (Oxford) 
Oil 


Anglo-Iranian Qil ............ 
“ Shell’? Transport, etc. ... 
Rubber 
Cicely 
BEIGE 2.2... scccssccccccccsees 
Khota Tampan 
North Hummock (Selangor) 
Tanah Datar 

Shops and Stores 
Sanders Bros. (Stores) 
Tea 


Attaree Khat 
Badulipar 
Bargang 
Bordubi 
Borelli 
Corramore 
EE Kcidaveiaedcnacvencéesds 
EE iets shaacanncakessesss 
Eastern Assam 
nae Cada ddsknuedes 
Kacharigaon 
Koomsong 
BE VOI oo cnc cincsececveces 
cso nae icastaneedanan 
Lungla (Sylhet) 
Majuli 
Namdang 
Rungajaun 
Surmah Valley 
Tingri 
Telegraphs & Telephones 
Great Northern (Denmark) 
Textiles 
Crosses and Winkworth 
Tramways and Omnibus 
Ribble Motor Services 
Trusts 
British Empire Trust ......... 
Independent Investment ... 
Other Companies 
Alliance Box Company 
Amalgamated Press 
Boos: (1.): Same  ...ccccccese 
ot i a Se 
British Borneo ‘Timber 
British Homophone Co. 
British Sugar Corporation ... 
IEE Sn cvmescscancsess 
Findlater (Alex.) and Co. 
Forster’s Glass Company ... 
Glacier Metal’.............0008. 
Griffiths, Hughes, etc. 
Hall and Company ............ 
Hazell, Watson & Viney 
Hills (F.) and Sons .... 
Hope (Henry) and Sons 
Kelly’s Directories ............ 
Masson, Scott and Co. ...... 
Neill (Wm.) (St. Helens) 
Newnes (George) ............ 
Pearson (C. Arthur) 
Reed (Albert E.) 
Revo Electric ............cse00 
Steel.and Company ......... 
Telephone Rentals............ 
Thames-Grit; etc. ............ 
Dwytoeds, Ted: .....ccsseccece 
Virol Limited 
White (A. J.) 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS— continued 


Year 
| Ending 


Mar 


Mar. 31 | 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


eon 
31 


31 


B. 31 | 
i 


ar. 31;| 
a 
a 
. 
a) 


. 30 


. 
; on 
31 
ra 
ce. 31 
: oe 
a 
» 31 
ia 
ar. 31 
xc. 31 


31 
31 
3] 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 


ar. 30 


Wiggins & Co(Hammersmith) Mae 


Total Profits, 1938, in £000’: : 


WU MNG BE cs acc csaxesntoces 
SEY Ts nceseshccabuniinne 


t Free of income tax. 


31 | 


31) 


Balance 
from 
Last 

Account 


£ 
9,768 
482,293 

26,289 

24,448 


15,338 
1,618 


492,135 
137,841 


7,737 
1,683 

82 
3,465 
2,534 


67,982. 


3,729 
7,457 
776 
12,210 
6,756 
1,599 
6,371 
18,284 
31,518 
711) 
397 
4,234 
3,084 
2,197 
432 
3,035 
5,518 
6,152 
5,072 


4,365 
482,294; 
Dr. 245431 
31,478 


53,461 
30,945 


4,509 
147,143 
18,718 
143;785' 
8,561 


81,570 
33,098 
13,434 
7.270 
10,450 
8,065 
151,488) 
41,092 
4,672 
18,495 
78,762 


48,426 
44,646 
124,818 
55,540 


47,508 
7,320 
34,640 
35,092 
40,125 
6,617 


§2,518 
56,209 


(a) No comparable figure. 


(e) March 18, 1937, to March 31, 1938. 


Net Profit 
After 
Payment 
of 
Deben- 
ture 
Interest 


4, 

42,190 
459,602 

88,467 
510,075 


61,487! 
17,958} 


7,455,094) 
6,633,777! 


26,328 
16,368) 

3,957 
11,829 
12,542 


40,444 


18,748 
16,978 
95313 
19,158 
19,051 
5,187 
6,320 
66,728 
34.843 
25254} 
3,397 
133612 
10,;360 
6,117 
33,139 
16,641 
22,821 
13,810 
10,025 
20,319 


410,003 


Amount 
Available 
for 
Distri- 
bution 


51,958 
941,895 
114,756 
534,523 


76,825 
19,576 


7,947,229 
6;771,618 


34,065 
18,051 

4,039 
15,294 
15,076 


108,426 


22,477 
24,435 
10,089 
31,368 
25,807 

6,786 
12,691 
85,012 
66,361 

2,965 

3,794 
17,846 
13,444 

8,314 
33,571 
19,676 
28,339 
19,962 
15,097 
24,684 


892,297 


64,835 Dr. 180596 


336,114 


60,530 
12,413 


45.585 
492,614 
13,471 
39,168) 
15,011! 
4,587 
449.775 
23,748 
4,703 
68,750 
18,692 
(A) 111,357 
83,084! 
56 860 
7,139 
84,738) 
121,335 
da) 17,704 
a) 15,420 
117,869 
27,729 
252,969 
101,065 
e) 32,126 
80,875 
24,868 
69,873 
19,120 

48 ,656 
16,425 


182,141 
202,483 


367,592 


113,991 
43,358 


50,094 
639,757 
32,189 
182,953 
23,572 
4,587 
531,345 
56,846 
18,137 
76,020 
29,142 
119,422 
234,572 
97,952 
11,811 
103,233 
200,097 
17,704 
15,420 
166,295 
72,375 
377,787 
156,605 
32,126 
128,383 
32,188 
104,513 
54,212 
88,781 


23,042, : 


234,659) 
258,692 


Prefc 2. 
Amount 


£ 
215 
41,771 


3,560 
1071234! 
800,006 


900 


19,688 
2.585 
3,300 
384 
5,250 


2 600 
192 


7,588 
492 
18,500 
1,200 


"847 


27,500 
36,816 


41,273 
13,750 
26,000 
6,600 
8,438 
8,750 
11,062, 
29,820 
32,494) 


(b) Absorbed £3,356,250. 
f) Six months. 
(g) 10 per cent. paid less income tax and 74 per cent. paid, free of income tax. 





(hk) Nine months. 
(t) Absorbed £15,000. 








Appropriation 
Divi 
Dividend Carried to 
yrdi Reserve, | Balance 
Ordinary Deprecia- Forward 
Amount | Rate MaOmy O6C. 
- % £ £ 
12,688 50 22,153 16,902 
156,030 7 260,000 484,094 
69,244 4 10,000 35,512 
219,474. 35 290,613 24,436: 
30,000' 10 | 25,000) 24.825 
10,237 40 «| 2,958 2,821!) 
5,034,375 25 1,324,209 517,411 
5,789,126) 20+ 17,288 165,204! 
13,344 10 | 113,500 8,321.) 
10,769 12k | 2,500 4,782! | 
1,500) 2d | 2,000 539 
7,200 x | 4,519 3,575 
8,561, 124 | 2,500 4,015 
20,680 7} 68,058: 
12,650, 10 5,000 4,827! 
8,551, 10 5,350 7,949) 
13,500 15 | moon a | 
15,6344 20 | 2,750) 7,039 
5,000 12 Ba 1,7 
4,000! 2 | 1,800) coon 
49,140 15 13,250 17,372 
34,517 174 = 31,844! 
1,200 10 250 915 
2,105) 5 400 1,097) 
11,250 15 1,500 5,096 
its a 3,461 2,395 
1,935 10 3,600 2,287 
i stb 14,655 416 
5,500 5 8,665 4,311 
14,000 10 5,000 9,339 
7,157) 174 5,900 6,058 
9,225 20 750 5,122 
13,437 10 6,500 4,747 
400,000 20 22,321 469,976 
Dr1 80596 
80,000; 10 234,000 40,592! 
9,500 9 41,931 17,538 
1,358 1 ini 32,288 
10,875, 15 34,534 1,305 
96,000 8 67,050 161,707 
8,000 8 a 18,689 
12,500, 7} 10,000 143,787 
14,400 8 Ris 9.172 
has me gi 3,323 
163,125 4} 278,223 89.997 
15,000 15 1,000 35,346 
300 6 2,000 14,559 
16,156 ll 30,177 16,562 
6,525 6 7,250 9,867 
71,625) 64 a 7,234 
35,018 25 15,000! 178,985) 
34,925 O+ 10,000 44,602 
ji w 16,548 Dr. 4;737 
18,125 10 37,036 20,572 
48,067) 15 25,000 90,214 
0.219 10 6,915 1,570 
6,422, 14,4 6,000 2,908 
50,000 10 24,000) 51,022 
6,562 23 7,500 44,563) 
90,000 9 137,122) 124,665 
44,844, 17} 42.500 69,261 
11,000 10 12,839 1,687 
55,800 10 30,000 42,583 
10,.875' 10 5,500 7,375 
52,292) 15 | 5,000' 47,221 
8,500, 10 | 36,962 
43,750, 124 | a 45,031 
906 5 2,200, 8.874 
94,462, 52,806} 57,571 
108,443} 56,102| 61,653 


(c) Absorbed £5,427,306. 
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Corresponding 
Period Last 


Year 
Net Divi- 
Profit | dend 
£ % 
(a) (a) 
418,080 10 
95.517 At 
370,784 35¢1) 
46.526) 74 
8,634 20 
6,123,469! 25(b) 
5,983,456) (c)20} 
19;472' 124 
9,207' 9 
3,173} 24 
11,224 4 
9:40) 9 
50,849 10 
7,930; 6 
12,543; 8% 
579° Nil 
11,308 12 
12,941; 15 
5,128: 12 
3,336 10 
58,911) 124 
26;670' 12 
2,109) 15 
3,401 7 
8;354' 10 
9,766. Nil 
3,873 7 
16,949 Nil 
7,909 24 
10,394 6 
8,926 10 
9,590 20 
12,177 8 
399,501, 20 
20,872) Nil 
341,316 10 
98,185 9 
15,898 4 
a) a) 
554,013 11 
17,782 10 
34,145 173 
10,855 6 
(a) (a) 
824,318 4 
26,057, 15 
2,371 8 
58,993. 10 


28,257, 15 


167,576 11 

102;258° 25 
58,385 oy; 
(a) @) 


79,065 10 


125,100 15 
(@) @) 
(a) Qa) 

145,854 15 
34,775 5 

202,985 9 
81,902, 17% 
(a) (@) 
81,749 10 
24,556. 10 
69,303) 15 
22;390' 10 
47,516 12% 
153965 5 

161,520), ... 

179;740)" ... 


(k) Fifteen months. 


(n) Absorbed’ £175,579. 
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Special Statistics 


OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 


IMPORTS (Value C.I.F.) 


I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— 
A. Grain and Flour ......... 
B. Feeding-stuffs for Animals 
C. Animals, Living, for Food 
D. Meat 





E. Dairy Produce ............ 
F. Fresh Fruit and Vegetables 
G. Beverages and Cocoa Pre- 
rations 
H. Other Food 
By SPD cnsnccencccesnenenese 
WE, Gaeaee © cccocccss 
II.—Raw Materials and Articles 
Mainly Unmanufactured— 
TE tanita hiiasnetnpeninn 


B. Other Non-Metalliferous | 


Mining and Quarry 
Products and the like... 
C. Iron Ore and Scrap 
D. Non-Ferrous Metalliferous 
Ores and Scrap 
E. Wood and Timber......... 
F. Raw Cotton and Cotton 
NINE isensncccernacpepncocs 
G. Wool, Raw and Waste, 
and Woollen Rags... 
H. Silk, Raw, Knubs and 
| 
I, Other Textile Materials... 
J. Seeds and Nuts for Oil, 
Oils, Fats, Resins and 
Gums 
K. Hides and Skins, 
dressed 
L. Paper-making Materials... 
M. Rubber 


whieoapenpaniies a 


Month ended 


May 31 | 
1937 1938 | 
a as 
Z £ 
7,132,274 | 6,366,202 
812,864 | 888,336 
| 548,808 | 539,032 
| 7,198,807 | 7,408,542 
5,615,730 | 6,760,484 
4,148,303 4,942,743 | 
| 3,245,409 | 2,999,745 
5,026,825 | 4,490,866 
| 485,798 762,489 
| 34,214,908 | 35,158,439 
a SS 


N. Miscellaneous Raw Ma- | 


terials and Articles 
mainly Unmanufactured 


Total, Class II......... 


I1I.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Manufactured— 
A. Coke and Manufactured 


etc. 
C. Iron and Steel and Manu- 
factures thereof 
D. Non-Ferrous Metals and 


Manufactures thereof... | 
E. Cutlery, Hardware, Imple- | 
ments and Instruments | 


1,700 | 1,017 | 
406,086 | 431,520 
917,842 | 916,966 | 

| 1,590,300 | 1,442,550 

| 3,451,799 | 2,988,321 

| 4,207,397 | 1,932,636 

| 

| 6,276,004 | 5,236,929 

| 134,064 158,890 

| 1,066,082 | 830,901 

| 2,698,981 | 2,672,275 

| 1,861,884 | 951,624 

1,419,743 | 1,161,157 
866,136 | 1,037,502 
| 
745,117 611,060 
| 25,603,144 | 20,373,348 


5,581 


668,701 
1,001,005 


5,030,149 


344,505 


| 2,029,551 | 


734,370 
| 266,065 


F. Electrical Goods and 
PEE ~.ccccscsitecuss | 
ar | 
H. Manufactures of Wood 
yee | 
i. Cotton Yarns and Manv- | 
EE eee 
J. Woollen and Worsted 


Yarns and Manufactures 
K. Silk Yarns and Manu- 
IIL cp pcuheinenhape 
L. Manufactures of other 
Textile Materials 


OO REE | 


DINE Sscoccccecscepeses 
O. Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes 
and Colours 
P. Oils, Fats and Resins, 
Manufactured 
Q. Leather and Manufactures 


Tc ceneccssncesscecsne | 
R. Paper, Cardboard, etc.... | 


326,843 
| 196,130 
669,950 

198,417 
| 1,038,810 
| 4,388,304 


864,190 
1,341,446 


S. Vehicles (including Loco- | 
motives, Ships and Air- | 


EE ahtspagnssndabeapeose | 
T. Rubber Manufactures ... | 
Articles | 


U. Miscellaneous 
wholly or mainly Manu- 
factured 


Total, Class III 


IV.—Animals, not for Food... 


V.—Parcel Post 


621,045 


59,874 | 


1,784,091 


| 22,887,283 
| 225,779 


690,333 | 


627,863 | 


| 
392 
636,518 | 
789,566 
4,117,762 


611,521 


| 240,610 
1,765,478 


594,068 


230,850 
311,144 
165,894 | 


564,546 
698,732 
267,019 
926,410 


3,577,132 | 


| 525,546 | 
| 1,122,407 | 
| 


301,280 
72,205 





1,869,870 
| 19,408,950 


Five Months ended 





May 31 

1937 1938 

£ | £ 
35,802,647 | 32,542,733 
4,675,995 | 4,806,921 
2,751,323 | 2,666,988 
34,382,719 | 37,385,695 
26,204,672 | 32,508,016 
15,945,912 | 17,482,240 

! 

18,805,446 | 16,853,592 
21,572,137 | 20,441,508 
4,107,330 | 8,189,641 


164,248,181 


10,024 


1,860, 381 


3,567,928 | 


6,287,659 | 
13,718,639 | 


22,718,569 | 


28,360,312 


805,030 | 


6,782,644 


16,140,970 
10,741,456 


5,336,627 


3,641,050 


74,700 | 


3,196,465 


4,488,630 | 
20,909,626 | 


3,056,637 


1,619,523 
9,690,227 


3,109,719 
1,333,326 


1,865,264 | 
1,108,533 | 


3,429,206 


3,673,298 | 


1,075,987 
5,419,300 
18,112,147 
4,161,968 
6,146,323 


2,925,05 
4 


2 
320,049 


8,847,824 


969,946 








| 
j 


172,877,334 


6,347 


“Ito 


,013,485 
,120,328 
7,491,680 
12,503,843 
14,467,447 
22,868,176 
1,096,322 
5,095,465 


14,872,462 


~~ 


8,598,42 
»249,989 
5,846,519 


~~ 


4,022,454 


113,852,935 


3,043 
3,112,802 
9,165,906 

17,711,480 
2,976,024 


1,242,057 
9,704,389 


2,776,576 
1,370,883 


1,593,936 


8,879,055 


|104,563,804 |104,208,159 


1,127,050 


242,298 


83,173,412 


230,130 | 





75,393,773 |395,244,689 |393,427,311 


1,191,212 | 


1,361,833 


June 18, 





1938 


ExPpOrRTS OF PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM (Value F.O.B.) 


I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco—' 


A. Grain and Flour ......... 

B. Feeding-stuffs for Animals 
C. Animals, Living, for Food 
D. Meat 
E. Dairy Produce 
F. Fresh Fruit and Vegetables 
G. Beverages and Cocoa Pre- 


MATALIONS .....eseeeeeeecene | 


H. Other Food 
I. Tobacco 


Total, Class I 


II.—Raw Materials and Articles 
Mainly Unmanufactured— 


B. Other Non-Metalliferous 
Mining and Quarry 


Products and the like... | 


C. Iron Ore and Scrap ...... 
D. Non-Ferrous Metalliferous 
Ores and Scrap ......... 
E. Wood and Timber......... 
F. Raw Cotton and Cotton 
MED: cconcovesepegnnsooses 


G. Wool, Raw and 
and Woollen Rags 
H. Silk, Raw, Knubs 
Noils 


I. Other Textile Materials... 


J. Seeds and Nuts for Oil, | 
Oils, Fats, Resins and 


Gums 
K. Hides and Skins, 
dressed 
L. Paper-making Materials... 
M.Rubber 
N. Miscellaneous Raw Ma- 
terials and Articles 


mainly Unmanufactured | 


Total, Class II 


IIl.—Articles Wholly or Main) 
Manutactured— 

. Coke and Manufactured 
I 


etc. 
. Iron and Steel and Manu- 
factures thereof 
. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Manufactures thereof... 
. Cutlery, Hardware, Imple- 


mon ow » 


Goods and 


. Electrical 
Apparatus 

Machinery 

Manufactures of 
oe eS ee 


G. 
H. 


Waste, | 


and | 


MD ton inibdversennees sees 
. Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, | 


ments and Instruments | 





Month ended 











Five Months ended 











May 31 
1937 | 1938 
; 
| 

£ £ 
749,274 710,444 
| 346,046 340,690 
1,798 963 
| 429,623 441,991 
| 417,686 414,617 
| 257,247 | 92,570 
| 6,228,715 | 5,287,161 
4,666,955 | 4,419,611 
2,108,024 | 2,066,756 
| 15,205,368 | 13,774,803 
13,357,925 | 15,177,363 
536,890 | 397,836 
499,557 118,331 
| 1,366,659 | 956,445 
45,256 | 33,746 
461,348 206,686 
| 4,763,791 | 2,422,938 
3,393 1,798 
255,361 273,663 
1,768,488 | 1,313,977 
966,506 559,766 
752,761 500,581 
153,596 105,640 
1,407,063 | - 1,192,491 


May 31 
| 1937 | 1938 
Bi | 
| p | 
£ f 
| 143,463 | 143,926 
62,531 66,257 
| 210 | 173 
72,303 | 86,050 
| 93,734 99,484 
| 16,805 | 20,436 
| 1,290,510 | 1,050,048 
| 920,069 | 939,367 
| 500,148 420,719 
3,099,773 | 2,826,460 | 
2,980,955 | 3,505,437 
116,137 79,117 
83,159 20,074 
| 298,827) 147,706 
12,590 | 6,622 
| 77,587} 34,352 
821,470 | 439,67 
| 909 | 172 
59,353 59,055 
435,519 | 231,936 
165,485 86,968 
156,596 87,268 
34,960 21,477 
208,150 210,656 
5,471,697 4,930,510 
| 
310,287 | 122,237 
|} 857,428} 841,840 
| 
| 4,095,752 | 3,647,453 
1,191,983 | 1,217,472 


793,169 


| 1,072,233 
3,807,251 


Wood | 


| 108,567 


I. Cotton Yarns and Manu- | 


IIE chekccnsianinnbune 
J. Woollen and Worsted 
Yarns and Manufactures 


5,866,225 


2,632,538 


139,146 


1,734,776 


686,539 


162,119 | 


| 2,135,035 


| 465,813 


K. Silkk Yarns and Manu- 
IIE a cinrcoannisnn sees 
L. Manufactures of other 
Textile Materials ...... 
DE. ARBOR coccccccocsccvccecens 
Fea. 
O. Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes | 
SANS ccc csiecenes 
P. Oils, Fats and Resins, 
Manufactured............ 
Q. Leather and Manufactures 
Si iscnnrocescccsenncsces 
R. Paper, Cardboard, etc. ... 
S. Vehicles (including Loco- 


motives, Ships and Air- | 


craft) 
T. Rubber 
U. Miscellaneous Articles 
wholly or mainly Manu- 
tactured 


IV.—Animals, not for Food ... 


V.—Parcel Post ......csscccsceess 


aliindicsstintinaens 


Manufactures ... | 


33,268,965 
42,690 


| = 8 49,516 


| 42,732,641 


745,164 


1,098,113 | 


4,708,227 

89,446 
3,938,374 
306 


1,o'>, 


109,043 


1,891,267 


487,013 


306,458 


568,022 


3,604,716 
149,973 


2,343,872 
29,535,907 


38,988 


834,945 


38,164,810 


26,358,594 


23,261,261 





1,547,044 | 1,231,564 
3,882,519 | 3,939,935 


18,796,940 , 18,912,522 


6,304,036 | 5,204,163 
3,684,683 | 3,776,946 
4,794,747 | 5,708,471 
18,785,786 | 24,302,905 

530,364 465,459 


28,419,892 . 22,189,515 


14,671,683 | 11,524,431 
594,716 | 578,235 
8,264,333 | 6,527,955 
4,191,363 3,599,062 
851,669 865,787 


10,279,473 | 9,294,366 


2,429,767 2,277,004 


2,265,741 1,533,798 
3,000,376 ; 2,934,596 
15,278,776 | 17,627,251 
7i7,672 675,621 


11,082,231 | 11,553,162 
160,373,811 154,742,748 


238,213 


4,289,268 


290,703 


4,629,267 











206,857,743 |196,306,293 








Limited Investment Fund.—Distribu- 
tion of 4-20d. per unit, tax free, for the 


half-year ended June 2, 


1938. 


This is at 


rate of £4 16s. 6d. gross per cent. per annum 
on initial price of £1, compared with 
4 17s. 9d. A progress report issued by 
managers states that the slight decline 
is due to changes from higher to lower 


yielding securities. 


Virol, Ltd.—Gross trading profit for 


year to March 31, 1938, £144,612. Available 
amount, £53,212 compared with £51,342. 
dividends 


Preference 
Ordinary dividend 


10 per cent. 
forward £36,962 as compared with £35,092, 
Government securities, at cost, stand at 
£55,725, other investments, at cost, £90,790, 
and cash at £41,960. 


absorbed £8,750. 
Carry 


Ribble 


Motor 
£142,115 for year 
against £150,315. After £194,000 (against 
£191,000) to depreciation reserve. Ordinary 
dividend 10 per cent. as before. £40,000 to 
general reserve, as before. Carry forward 
raised from £31,477 to £40,592. It is pro- 
posed to distribute one new fully-paid 


Services.—Profit 
to 


of 


March 31, 1938, 


ordinary share for every two held. 








